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About the Series 


This series addresses two trends: critical conversations in academic 
fields about nature, sustainability, globalization, and culture, in- 
cluding constructive engagements between the natural, social, and 
human Sciences; and intellectual and political conversations among 
social movements and other non-academic knowledge producers 
about alternative practices and socio-natural worlds. Its objective 
is to establish a synergy between these theoretical and political 
developments in both academic and non-academic arenas. This 
synergy is a sine qua non for new thinking about the real promise of 
emergent ecologies. The series includes works that envision more 
lasting and just ways of being-in-place and being-in-networks with 
a diversity of humans and other living and non-living beings. 

New Ecologies for the Twenty-First Century aims to promote a 
dialogue between those who are transforming the understanding 
of the relationship between nature and culture. The series revisits 
existing fields such as environmental history, historical ecology, 
environmental anthropology, ecological economics, and cultural 
and political ecology. It addresses emerging tendencies, such as 
the use of complexity theory to rethink a range of questions on the 
nature-cultureaxis. It also dealswithepistemological and ontologi- 
cal concerns, building bridges between the various forms of know- 
ing and ways of being embedded in the multiplicity of practices of 
social actors worldwide. This series hopes to foster convergenc.es 
among differently located actors and to provide a forum for authors 
and readers to widen the fields of theoretical inquiry, professional 
practice, and social struggles that characterize the current environ¬ 
mental arena. 



preface 

This book has been twelve years in the making. It has grown and stalled 
over this period in tandem with the demands and vicissitudes of my in- 
tellectual, personal, and professional life. I started on the journey that 
resulted in this book in 1991-92, when I first developed the proposal 
which took me to Colombia in January of 1993 for a year of field research, 
then simply entitled “Afro-Colombian Responses to Modernization and 
Development.” During that initial year, I assembled a small research 
team to work in the Southern Pacific region, at that point still custom- 
arily described as a poor, forgotten, hot, humid forest crisscrossed by 
innumerable rivers and inhabited by black and indigenous groups—a 
litoral recondito, as Sofonia Yacup, a local author and politician, put it in 
the 1930S. By 1993, the region was fully immersed in an ambitious strat- 
egy of development that had started in the mid-ig8os; armed with the 
tools given to researchers by the discursive critique of development of 
the 1980S, I set out to investigate ethnographically both the cultural and 
ecological impact of the various projects and the forms of resistance they 
faced from the black groups of the river communities. Or so I thought. 

What I discovered soon after my arrival was that the situation was far 
more complex than I had realized from a distance. 

Indeed, it has not ceased to grow in complexity, posing unprece- 
dented challenges to research method, politics, and understanding. 

First, two or three months into the project, we recognized that besides 
state-sponsored development and nascent capitalist enterprises (chiefly 
African oil palm plantations and industrial shrimp farming), albeit 
closely linked to them, there were two crucial factors in the struggle over 
the representation and fate of the region. The first was the concern with 
the region’s biodiversity; the region was identified as one of the most 
important “biodiversity hot spots” in the world, and our arrival there 
coincided with the beginning of a novel, internationally funded conser- 
vation strategy of ambitious scope. As in other hot spots of this kind, 
la conservacidti de la biodiuersidad had become the battle cry of the state, 
nongovernmental organizations (ngos), academics, and local leaders 
alike. Closely related to conservation was a small but highly committed 
and articulate social movement of black communities. Our initial con- 
versations with activists in this movement, while not immediately trust- 
ing, were nevertheless auspicious. In mid-June of that year (1993), our 
small research team held the first daylong workshop with a group of 



these activists and a handful of black intellectuals from the Pacific who 
were close to the movement. Our explicit intent was to discuss con- 
crete ways of articulating our project with the interests and agenda of 
the movement. From this meeting on, the group of activists known as 
Proceso de Comunidades Negras (Process ofBlackCommunities, pcn) 
became our closest interlocutor. On January 3,1994, we concluded our 
first year of research with an intense, productive daylong interview with 
about ten pcn leaders on issues ranging from ethnicity, environment, 
and cultural difference to gender, strategy, and movement heteroge- 
neity. The result of this first year of work, plus five additional months 
in 1994, was a collective volume, Pacrfico, desarrollo 0 diversidad? Estodo, 
Capital y moiumientos sociales en el Pacrfico colombiano, published in Bogota 
in 1996, with contributions from academics, intellectuals, and activists 
from the region. 

My relation to pcn remains close to this day. Indeed, this book owes 
as much to this group’s knowledge and acute political sensibility as to 
scholarly fields. The book can be seen, in fact, as an ethnography of the 
practices, strategies, and visions of this particular group of activists, in- 
cludingtheirown knowledge production. While the book is largely con- 
ceived from this perspective, however, it is more than that. Infused with 
pcn conceptualizations and engaging various strands in critical schol- 
arship, the book proposes a way of analyzing some of the most salient 
social, cultural, and ecological issues of the present day. How does one 
examine and understand the momentous, complex processes engulfing 
regions such as the Pacific today? I should say at this point that finding 
biodiversity, the social movement, and activist knowledge was not the 
end of the complexification of the investigation. Further layers of com- 
plexity came from both social (“real world”) and scholarly sources. Set¬ 
ting the social and the scholarly into productive dialogue is rarely an easy 
task, unless one decides to adopt a relatively straightforward framework 
of interpretation. But here the sources of complication were multiple. For 
instance, how does one go behind and beyond the forceful emergence of 
black identities of the 1990S to illuminate both historical processes of 
subalternity and possible ways forward in the struggles over difference? 
Second, particularly given the spread of armed conflict into the Southern 
Pacific after 2000 and the ensuing massive displacement of local peoples 
from the region, how do events in the Pacific reflect and enact in dis- 
tinctways forces and conditions that go well beyond the region? To cite 
another example, the transnationalization of the region’s social move- 
ments after 1995 certainly raised issues that could not be accommodated 



within the original research design and called for a more complex ap- 
proach to both the movements and the region. 

Whatresulted from thisprocess was a series of nested frameworks that 
are articulated in the book in various ways and at several levels—not so 
much as in the proverbial layered onion, although the frameworks did 
grow somewhat organically, but in the fashion of a hypertextual for¬ 
mation. These include frameworks concerning political ecology, social 
movements, development, political economy, modernity and coloniality, 
science and technology, cultural politics, space and place, identity, net- 
works, globalization, and complexity. This means the book is profoundly 
interdisciplinary or, as I explain in one of the chapters, it follows the trend 
toward “undisciplinarity” proposed by the Latin American group on mo- 
dernity/coloniality/decoloniality. One might argue thatthis multiframing 
is the kind of approach that anthropology or cultural studies allows one 
to develop today; this is true up to a point but with clear limits since, after 
all, anthropology, particularly in the United States, wants to remain a dis- 
cipline. Over the past ten years, I have written a series of largely theoreti- 
cal papers that constituted bits and pieces of the framework presented 
here in a more comprehensive and integrated manner. In 1999 ,1 started 
thinking about this book in terms of six key concepts: place, Capital, na- 
ture, development, identity, and networks. This representation—the one 
in this book—interweaves both ethnographic research and theory around 
each notion. At the time, my decision to structure the text around these 
six concepts suggested to me that the book could be seen as a treatise in 
political ecology; today, I find it difficult to reduce it to this one field—or 
to any other, for that matter. 

Another aspect of the book’s character is that many of the frameworks 
summoned here have been developed collectively. These include the 
frameworks of “politics of place” (developed with the “Women and the 
Politics ofPlace,” wpp, project since the late 1990S, which I have coordi- 
nated with Wendy Harcourt, of the Society for International Development 
in Rome); “modernity/coloniality/decoloniality,” or mcd (developed by 
the Latin American mcd group); “diverse economies” (originally pro¬ 
posed by J. K. Gibson-Graham and elaborated in specific ways within 
the wpp project and the Cultures of Economies group at Chapel Hill); 
world anthropologies (out of the World Anthropologies NetWork, wan, 
project); and a particular analysis of social movements (which I owe to 
my work with both the loose research group on Latin American social 
movements, maintained throughout the years with Sonia E. Alvarez and 
Evelina Dagnino, and the vibrant interdisciplinary Social Movements 
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Working Group, smwg, at Chapel Hill since 2003). Even my political 
ecology approach has important collective dimensions in terms ofgroups 
in both Latin America and the United States. One thing these projects 
have in common is that they take the production of knowledge itself as 
a problematic; in a way, they all represent a social movement within the 
academy for a different kind of knowledge production. My own Process¬ 
ing of these frameworks for this book, again, owes a lot to my ongoing 
engagement with the collectivity called pcn. This engagement has been 
an important aspect of the interface between theory and ethnographic 
research, as I have tried to articulate the production of knowledge by pcn 
with those arising more explicitly from academic sites, although in the 
process the boundary between academic and activist worlds and knowl- 
edges is blurred. 

I am convinced that this collective dimension of framework building in 
the social Sciences pays off in terms of theoretical grounding, interpretive 
power, social relevance, and sense of politics. It is a far cry from the per- 
sona—particularly accentuated at the level of the doctoral experience—of 
the lonely academic laboriously building a framework from literatures he 
or she has mastered by him- or herself. The collective approach might not 
follow the rule of one book every three years imposed on its practitioners 
by the maddening pace of the neoliberal academy in the United States, but 
it allows for plenty of creativity and, if one wishes, output, without being 
driven exclusively by the latter. The practice of working groups bringing 
together faculty and graduate students has become more common in re- 
cent years (certainly at Chapel Hill), and it is a way to bring this collective 
dimension of framework building to the fore. 
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Region. Elaborated 
by Claudia Leal and 
Santiago Mufioz, 
Department of History, 
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Map 2. The Southern Pacific. Elaborated by Claudia Leal and Santiago Mufioz, 
Department of History, Universidad de los Andes, Bogotå 








introduction 

Regions and Places in the Global Age 

Sea mentira o sea verdad 
se abra la tierra 
ysevuelva a cerrar 
que el que lo estd oyendo 
lo vuelva a contar 

[Be it a lie or be it the truth 
Lettheearth open up 
and dose again 
whoever's listening 
willtell it again] 

—Popular refrain often said at the beginning of a round 
of storytelling in the riverine regions of the Southern Pacific 


This book is about many diverse yet closely interrelated aspects of 
social, cultural, and biological life at present. It is, above all, about 
place-based and regional expressions or articulations of difference 
in contexts of globalization; this implies setting place-based and re¬ 
gional processes into conversation with the ever-changing dynamics 
of Capital and culture at many levels. This conversation, however, is 
neither about the imprint left on a particular world region by an alleg- 
edly unstoppable process of globalization nor solely about how this 
region responds to it. Instead, it is about a complex, historically and 
spatially grounded experience that is negotiated and enacted at every 
site and region of the world, posing tremendous challenges to theory 
and politics alike. 

The flesh, blood, and thoughts of the story come from a particular re¬ 
gion in Latin America, the Colombian Pacific. Two contrasting positions 
arising from this region exemplify the range of responses to globality. 
The first comes from a meeting of about forty-five leaders and activists 
representing the most important indigenous and black social movements 
of the region held on June 18-22,1995, in the predominantly black town 
of Puerto Tejada, an hour south of Cali. The goals of the meeting were 



to examine the social and environmental situation of the Pacific, discuss 
interethnic relations, and come up with joint strategies of negotiation 
with the state on various plans and policies. Under the rubric Territorio, 
etnia, cultura e inuesfigacion en el Pacrfko colombiano (Territory, ethnicity, cul- 
ture, and research in the Colombian Pacific), the activists made it clear 
that what was at stake went well beyond the situation of the moment to 
involve the definition oflife itself, in particular the defense of what they 
called, in the heady climate of the moment, the cosmouisiones (worldviews) 
of the black and indigenous groups. Four principles for interethnic rela¬ 
tions and relations with the state were identified: the fact that the Pacific 
is “an ancestral territory of ethnic groups”; that these groups are cultur- 
ally diverse and seek to respect differences both among themselves and 
in relation to Colombian society; that from this position of mutual re¬ 
spect and difference they assume the coordination of the defense of their 
territories; and that their traditional knowledges are fundamental to their 
relation to nature and to their identity and should be recognized as such. 
Analyses and conclusions followed from there, referring to the defense 
of territory, culture, and identity. The notion that the Pacific is a territory 
of “ethnic settlements,” first formulated at this meeting, was to result 
a couple of years later in a sophisticated conception of the Pacific as a 
“region-territory of ethnic groups,” a notion that will occupy a salient 
place in this book. 1 

At about the same time, the recently established Gerencia de Proyec- 
tos para el Litoral Pacifico Vallecaucano (Office of Development Proj- 
ects for the Pacific Region of the Valle del Cauca Province) held a day- 
long meeting at a luxury hotel in the also predominantly black city of 
Buenaventura, which is the most important port in the nation and is 
located approximately two hours from Cali. The gerencia presented a 
range of social and economic projects for the subregion that called for a 
dramatic expansion of investment with the help of international Capital 
and included projects focusing on sewage and water supply, education, 
and health and a panoply of infrastructural and industrial schemes 
dealing with electricity, port facilities, roads, a local airport, tourism, 
large-scale fishing facilities, timber industries, and so forth. The aim 
was to create the right investment climate in order to turn Buenaven¬ 
tura, including the multiple rivers ofits vast rural areas, into a develop¬ 
ment pole for the nation. The meeting, attended by over two hundred 
people representing the government and private sectors, was held in 
response to rising rhetoric about the “age of the Pacific” in which this 
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vast, rich rain-forested territory was seen as the platform for an aggres¬ 
sive neoliberal strategy of integrating the country with the Pacific basin 
economies. 

Also telling was the subtitle of the activists’ meeting: Conceptos de los 
Pueblos Indigenas y Neyros del Pacrfico Colombiano. The idea that black and 
indigenous peoples could have knowledge, let alone concepts, was new, 
although it was becoming more common thanks to discussions about 
local knowledge in debates over the conservation of biological diversity, 
particularly after the Earth Summit (the un Conference on Environment 
and Development) held in Rio de Janeiro in 1992. Needless to say, no as- 
pect of this knowledge was contemplated at the Buenaventura meeting. 

But as this book will show in detail, the fact is that groups such as the 
black and indigenous activists of the Colombian Pacific do indeed pro- 
duce their own knowledge about the situations they face, and furthermore 
this knowledge often constitutes sophisticated frameworks that can no 
longer be overlooked in any discussion of globalization, whether from 
an economic, cultural, or ecological perspective. Moreover, these frame¬ 
works are integral to the struggles mounted by subordinate groups over 
the terms of globality and also to the effectiveness of such struggles. 

Places and Regions in the Age of Globality 

The examination of place making and region making from multilevel 
economic, ecological, and cultural perspectives affords novel oppor- 
tunities for understanding the politics of difference and sameness that 
accompanies enactments of globality. According to some arguments, 
today’s politics of difference and sameness is still deeply shaped by 
the myths of universality and cultural superiority that from the dawn 
of modernity—the conquest of America by Spain in 1492—have al- 
lowed the West to define the identity of others. Ever since, an ensemble 
of Western, modern cultural forces (including particular views of the 
economy) has unceasingly exerted its influence—often its dominance— 
over most world regions. These forces continue to operate through the 
ever-changing interaction of forms of European thought and culture, 
taken to be universally valid, with the frequently subordinated knowl- 
edges and cultural practices of many non-European groups throughout 
the world. Eurocentric globality thus has an obligatory counterpart in 
the systematic act of encubrimiento del otro (the covering up of the other), 
to use the expression of the Latin American philosopher Enrique Dussel 



(1992)—that is, in a kind of global coloniality. This book is, in a very 
abstract but real sense, about the dynamic of an imperial globality and 
its regime of coloniality as one of the most salient features of the mod- 
ern colonial world system in the early twenty-first century. It is thus also 
about the geopolitics of knowledge: Whose knowledge counts? And 
what does this have to do with place, culture, and power? 2 

Described as a poor and forgotten hot and humid forest crisscrossed 
by innumerable rivers—a litoral recdndito (Yacup 1934)—the Colombian 
Pacific had been integrated into the world economy from the early post- 
conquest period through exploration, slavery, gold mining, and the sub- 
jection or elimination of indigenous inhabitants. Boom and bust cycles 
tied to the extraction of raw materials such as gold, platinum, precious 
woods, timber, rubber, and, recently, biodiversity have succeeded each 
other over the past two centuries, each leaving its indelible imprint on the 
social, economic, ecological, and cultural makeup of the place. 

Only in the early 1980S was the region subjected to an explicit strategy 
ofincorporation into the national and transnational spheres in the name 
of development. As a result, by the early 1990S the region had become a 
stage for an intense cultural politics that brought together development 
experts, black and indigenous activists, biodiversity conservation advo- 
cates, capitalists, fortune seekers, government officials, and academics 
into a tight space of dialogue, negotiation, and confrontation that, albeit 
for a brief moment, seemed to have an unclear resoludon, with local 
movements and their allies making a valiant and brilliant attempt at pro- 
viding a workable alternative. Two other factors were crucial in creat- 
ing the context for this complex encounter: first, the decisive opening 
of the national economy to world markets after 1990 under neoliberal 
dictates; and second, the reform of the national constitution in 1991, 
which, among other things, resulted in a law that granted cultural and 
territorial rights to the black communities (Ley [Law] 70 of 1993). By 
the late 1990S, however, the regime of imperial globality had forcefully 
reasserted itself, and the region became submerged in a quagmire of 
violence, merciless capitalist expansion, and massive displacement that 
has affected black and indigenous communities and the environment 
with particular virulence—a reassertion of the coloniality of knowledge, 
power, and nature. 

Such are the intent and material of the book in their broadest strokes. 
Emerging from this historical materiality, the book is about the incred- 
ibly complex intersections of nature and culture, space and place, land- 
scape and human action, culture and identity, knowledge and power, 
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economy and politics, modernity and globalization, and difference and 
sameness associated with imperial globality and global coloniality in a 
particular corner of the world; it is also about what has been called un- 
even geographies of poverty and livelihoods, and how they are related 
to historical political economies and culturally inflected patterns of de¬ 
velopment intervention (Bebbington 2004). As noted in the preface, I 
render these geographies manageable by a particular design in terms of 
six basic concepts: place, Capital, nature, development, idendty, and net- 
works. These concepts are both chapter titles and notions that articulate 
my argument throughout the book; thus, while each concept is devel- 
oped primarily in its respective chapter, most concepts are dealt with in 
several chapters. To give an example: while place is the central subject 
of chapter 1, it makes significant appearances in chapters on Capital and 
nature. Another example: biodiversity is discussed atlength in the chap¬ 
ter on nature but also figures prominently in that on development and 
is also treated in chapters on place, Capital, and networks. This means 
the book has a networked or recursive logic in that a number of central 
subjects are treated in somewhat different ways in various chapters, as 
partial displacements of the same topic. This also means that while the 
chapters can to some extent be read independently, only by reading the 
entire book can the reader develop a comprehensive sense of the work. 
One further detail: while each chapter interweaves theory and ethno- 
graphic research, in most cases the more lengthy theoretical debates are, 
with some exceptions, relegated to the notes. 3 

I mentioned above that the book is about many subjects. Among them 
are a set of geobiological and cultural conditions making the Pacific 
into a distinct socionatural world; the state policies of development and 
pluriculturality that created conditions for the emergence of black and 
indigenous social movements, and these movements’ efforts at steer- 
ing the region in specific directions; the attempts by capitalists to ap- 
propriate the rain forest for extractive activities, by developers to set 
the region onto the path of modernist progress, by biologists and con- 
servationists to defend this incredibly rich biodiversity hot spot from 
the most predatory activities of capitalists and developers, and by aca- 
demics, activists, and intellectuals to understand the whole thing, this 
complicated process that took them by surprise and found them largely 
unprepared in terms of having solid studies and theoretical and politi¬ 
cal approaches. In addressing these questions, the book highlights the 
tremendous value of activists’ knowledge for both understanding and 
action. For this very reason, the book is above all about difference and 
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its politics and the difference this politics makes in places such as the 
Pacific. It is, by the same token, about whattheorists call modernity—is 
it still a viable project in regions like the Pacific? or, on the contrary, 
do the events happening there suggest that the project of modernity, 
whatever it means, has to be abandoned once and for all? Finally, it is 
about ethnography and social theory and their efforts to respond more 
effectively to the dynamics of today’s world: are there novel approaches 
in social theory that provide better accounts in this regard, perhaps be¬ 
cause they are based not only on more inclusive epistemologies but on 
more diverse ontologies? If this is the case, scholars would be facing a 
significant reorientation of theory. As I shall discuss in the chapter on 
networks, some are making this bold claim. 

I want now to provide a more explicit account of the book’s content 
and structure, although this will still be barely a sketch in relation to the 
chapters that follow. 

A Political Ecology of Difference 

Joan Martfnez Alier (2002) defines political ecology as the study of ecologi- 
cal distribution conflicts. By this he means conflicts over access to and 
control of natural resources, particularly as a source of livelihood, as well 
as the costs of environmental destruction. In many places, local groups 
engage in struggles against translocal forces of many types to defend 
their place. It is not easy to conceptualize this defense in all of its dimen- 
sions, and this is an important part of the story. In a nutshell, I argue that 
people mobilize against the destructive aspects of globalization from the 
perspective of what they have been and what they are at present: histori- 
cal subjects of particular cultures, economies, and ecologies; particular 
knowledge producers; individuals and collectivities engaged in the play 
of living in landscapes and with each other in distinctive ways. I shall say 
that in regions like the Pacific people engage in the defense of place from 
the perspective of the economic, ecological, and cultural difference that 
their landscapes, cultures, and economies embody in relation to those 
of more dominant sectors of society. What follows is a brief description 
of the book’s chapters and concepts. This constellation of concepts pro- 
vides a basis for a political ecology framework focused on difference. 
Some important concepts are missing (e.g., state, gender, culture, sci¬ 
ence, and knowledge itself), although they will be treated to some extent 
in various chapters. 



Place <& Why start with place? For three reasons. First and most imme- 
diately because the mobilizations of the past two decades in the Pacific 
are seen locally as struggles over culture, territory, and place. Black and 
indigenous movements see the aim of their struggle as one of retaining 
control of their territory; it is not far-fetched to see these movements as 
expressions of ecological and cultural attachment to place. In fact, in the 
mid-i990s indigenous and black activists together came up with a concep- 
tualization of the Pacific as a “region-territory of ethnic groups,” as noted 
above, that became a gravitating principle of political strategies and con- 
servation policies alike. Place-based struggles more generally link body, 
environment, culture, and economy in all of their diversity (Harcourt and 
Escobar, eds. 2005). Second, in a philosophical vein, because place con- 
tinues to be an important source of culture and identity; despite the per- 
vasive delocalization of social life, there is an embodiment and emplace- 
ment to human life that cannot be denied. This is readily acknowledged 
by people such as the black and indigenous groups of the Pacific, who 
maintain more embodied and embedded practices of social and ecological 
existence. Third, because scholarship of the past two decades in many 
fields (geography, anthropology, political economy, communications, 
and so on) has tended to deemphasize place and to highlight, on the 
contrary, movement, displacement, traveling, diaspora, migration, and 
so forth. Thus, there is a need for a corrective theory that neutralizes this 
erasure of place, the asymmetry that arises from giving far too much im- 
portance to “the global” and far too little value to “place.” To this end, 
I shall review the deeply historical and always changing character of 
this region, aiming to understand how, against this bioregional back- 
ground—that is, the long history of geobiological life, landscape, and 
human settlement—today’s cultural, economic, and ecological struggles 
make full sense. 

Capital «• Oneofthemainwaysinwhichplaceshavebeentransformedin 
the past centuries the world over is through capitalism. No accountofplace 
making can overlook the production of place by Capital, and there are 
few examples of this as vivid as the transformation of a complex, self- 
organizing humid forest ecosystem into a monocultural landscape, as 
it continues to happen in many parts of the Pacific with the spread of 
African oil palm plantations, or the replacement of the meandering and 
rooted mangroves by a monotonous succession of rectangular pools for 
industrial shrimp farming. Marxist political economy has been the main 
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corpus of theory enlightening scholars on these processes, yet Marxism 
was not very good at dealing with nature. The engagement of Marxism 
with culture and nature in recentdecades has been very productive; ap- 
plying these new frameworks to questions of place allows one to see 
the actions of Capital in the Pacific in a new light. However, this is only 
half of the picture; for the other half, one has to look at the plethora 
of economic practices that local groups have either maintained over 
the long haul or created in recent times. Could some of these actually 
be seen as noncapitalist practices? How does one decide? As we shall 
see, mainstream political economy has been unable to see noncapital¬ 
ist economies in their own right. Besides economic practices oriented 
toward self-subsistence, some collective shrimp farming practices 
created by local groups in the Southern Pacific, in the very encounter 
with industrial shrimp farming, could be seen in terms of noncapitalist 
economies. Is this reinterpretation a naive conceit in the minds of the 
social groups engaged in them or, worse still, wishful thinking on the 
part of the analyst? Or could there be something different in these prac¬ 
tices that capitalocentric frameworks have previously rendered invis¬ 
ible? Finally, could theorists and activists plausibly entertain the proj- 
ect of cultivating subjects of economic difference, particularly subjects 
who desire noncapitalist economies? A positive answer to the question 
may shift academic and activist perspectives onto a new plane, as we 
shall see. 

Nature Many environmentalists argue that there is a generalized eco- 
logical crisis today. Humans are destroying their biophysical environ- 
ments at record speed and in unprecedented magnitude. Capitalist mo- 
dernity, itwould seem, has declared war on every ecosystem on the planet, 
and few places exemplify the scale of this destruction as patently as the 
Pacific. Philosophically minded ecologists argue that the ecological crisis 
is a crisis of modern systems of thought. Modern science and technology 
not only contribute to rampant destruction, but no longer seem able to 
devise workable Solutions to it. This is why epistemological questions are 
fundamental in discussing questions about nature, and as such they will 
be given due importance in this chapter; there is, in short, a coloniality 
of nature in modernity that needs to be unveiled. Again, this is only half 
of the picture, and, as in the case of the economy, one needs to search 
for the other half in the place-based ecological practices existing in the 
Pacific. In the river settlements, black groups have historically enacted a 
grammar of the environment—a local model of nature—that exhibits a 
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striking disparity in relation to modern understandings of nature. This 
grammar, embedded in rituals, languages, and forms of classification 
of natural beings that might look strange to moderns, constitutes the 
cultural-ecological basis of how they farm and utilize the forests. These 
traditional production systems, as biodiversity experts and activists came 
to call them in the mid-i990s, have had a built-in notion of sustainability, 
one that, however, has become impracticable in recent decades owing to 
a variety of pressures. Here lies one of the most dif ficult predicaments for 
conservation advocates and activists: pushed to rationalize ecological and 
environmental practices to ensure “conservation,” they are aware that in 
doing so they are moving away from the long-standing, place-based 
notions and practices which ensured a reasonable level of sustainabil¬ 
ity until recent decades. Is it still possible to argue in favor of ecological 
difference for the Pacific this late in the game? Or are activists and con- 
servationists forever doomed to bring nature into the realm of modern 
planning to ensure conservation? And if so, how can this be done without 
reinforcing coloniality (that is,, the subalternization or even elimination 
of local grammars and knowledge of the environment) at both cultural 
and ecological levels? 

Development <s> Development, in conjuncdon with capitalism, has been 
the single most important transformative force in the Pacific. In the 
early 1980S, the first plan for the putative comprehensive and integral 
development of the Pacific created the region as an entity susceptible 
of development. Few before the 1970S would spend a dime on develop- 
ing this insalubrious, backward region. By the early 1990S, however, 
speaking of the development of the Pacific had become de rigueur, and 
institutions like the World Bank were quick to jump on the bandwagon. 
Not everything went according to the developmentalist script, however. 
While much conventional development did indeed take place, of ten 
with negative consequences for local peoples and ecosystems, many 
projects, especially those under participatory development schemes, 
enabled a certain degree of Creative appropriation, even subversion in 
terms of intended goals, by local groups. This was the case with a num- 
ber of projects that became linked to the social movements for cultural 
and territorial rights that had swept over the Southern Pacific since the 
very early 1990S, for example, the establishment of cooperatives for the 
commercialization of cocoa and coconut; women’s associations for 
shellfish marketing; innovative popular art-cum-literacy projects that 
brought low-technology radio and printing materials to local groups, 
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through which they creatively linked literacy, history, and identity; and 
the biodiversity conservation project for the region, which black and 
indigenous activists profoundly transformed. Drawing on debates on 
postdevelopment and coloniality, this chapter suggests that these acts 
of counterwork by locals can reasonably be seen as producing alterna¬ 
tive modernities—modern yet different ecological, economic, and cul- 
tural configurations—but also an inkling of alternatives to modernity, 
what could be termed decolonial configurations of nature, culture, and 
economy. 

Identity <s> The constitutional reform of 1991 created the conditions for 
an intense period of cultural and political activism by local black and in¬ 
digenous groups. One of the most defining aspects of the period was the 
indisputable emergence of the category of comuni dades negras (black com- 
munities) as a central cultural and political fact—so central that collec- 
tivities such as the network of ethnoterritorial organizations known as 
Proceso de Comunidades Negras (pcn) adopted the category for itself, 
the state issued development plans “for the black communities,” and so 
forth. The category took on local force, at leastat the level of movements, 
ngos, and church organizations, and of course the development appara- 
tus. Most analysts concur that there was indeed a veritable “relocation of 
‘blackness’ in structures of alterity,” as Peter Wade (1997: 36) descrip- 
tively put it. Were these identities the product of the neoliberal state (e.g., 
Ley 70 of territorial and cultural rights)? Were they the result of the de- 
cided action by social movement activists? Or something in between? An 
adequate answer to these questions can be attempted only by a careful 
tacking between theory and ethnography. Contemporary theory, includ- 
ing poststructuralism, feminist and critical race theories, and cultural 
and psychological frameworks in various fields, has given great salience 
to questions of identity as an expression of the politics of difference; 
activists unambiguously described their actions in terms of the right 
to cultural difference and to a black or indigenous identity. Generally 
speaking, what relations between the individual and the collective, be¬ 
tween culture and politics, between state and social movement action, 
between activist and expert knowledge account for the making of partic- 
ular identities in place-based yet translocal situations? Moreover, even if 
there were no “ethnic identities” or “black communities” before 1990, 
Pacific local peoples did not have any trouble knowing who they were 
and how to talk about themselves and others, including whites—it’s just 
that they did it according to a very different regime of representation 
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of difference and sameness, of belonging. What happened with these 
“traditional” identities once the post-iggos regime erupted onto the pic- 
ture? As we shall see, there are no easy answers to these questions, and, 
again, I will highlight the knowledge about identities produced by the 
social movements. 

Networks •©■ Biodiversity, social movements, Capital, knowledge, and so 
on are decentralized, dispersed, and transnationalized ensembles of 
processes that operate at many levels and through multiple sites. No 
current image captures this state of affairs at present more auspiciously 
than that of the network. The salience of the network concept has to do 
with cultural and technological processes fueled by digital information 
and communication technologies (icts). A lot of hype in network talk 
arises from many quarters (from physics and mathematics to systems 
science, sociology, anthropology, geography, and cultural studies), but 
interesting ideas also emanate from network approaches. For example, 
the concept of biodiversity was barely known in the late 1980S; by the 
early 1990S it had become a transnational assemblage bringing to- 
getherall kinds of organizations, actors, knowledges, endangered spe- 
cies, and genes. A movement organization such as pcn, which started 
as a regional force, embarked on a strategy of trans nationalization by 
I 995 - 96 - By the late 1990S there were networks of Afro-Latin Ameri¬ 
can movements and Afro-Latin American women activists, where only 
sporadic contacts had existed a few years before. But there are networks 
of all kinds. Is it possible to differentiate between dominant and op- 
positional networks, for instance? Or are they all so inextricably tied 
that even an analytical separation of them becomes useless? Or between 
local and regional and transnational networks? Or between the hierar- 
chical and centralized networks that have characterized most modern 
organizations, on the one hand, and the more self-organizing, decen¬ 
tralized, and nonhierarchical “meshworks” that characterize many con- 
temporary movements, on the other? Or how does one reconcile being- 
in-place and being-in-networks? Finally, what are the implications of 
network thinking for social theory, including concepts of scale, space, 
ecosystem, and the real itself? If what some theorists are arguing is 
correct, the network concept would be a reflection of a more substantial 
reinterpretation of how social reality comes into being; the notions of 
actor network, assemblages, flat ontology, and flat sociality push one 
to think about the real in relational and contingent, not structural and 
law-driven, terms. 
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Thinkingfrom the Colonial Difference 

Coloniality, according to Walter Mignolo, is, on the one hand, “what the 
project of modernity needs to rule out and roll over in order to implant 
itself as modernity and—on the other hand—the site of enunciation 
where the blindness of the modern project is revealed, and concomi- 
tantly also the site where new projects begin to unfold. Coloniality is 
[. . . ] the platform of pluri-versality, of diverse projects coming from 
the experience of local histories touched by western expansion; thus co¬ 
loniality is not an abstract universal, but the place where diversality as a 
universal project can be thought out, where the question of languages 
and knowledges become[s] crucial” (cited in Escobar 2004a: 218; see 
also Mignolo 2000; Walsh 2007). The notion of coloniality thus signals 
two parallel processes: the systematic suppression of subordinated cul- 
tures and knowledges (el encubrimiento del otro) by dominant modernity; 
and the necessary emergence, in the very encounter, of particular knowl¬ 
edges shaped by this experience that have at least the potential to become 
the sites ofarticulation ofalternative projects and ofenablinga pluriverse 
of socionatural configurations. The modernity/coloniality/decoloniality 
perspective (mcd), to be discussed at length in the chapter on devel¬ 
opment, is interested in alternadves which, arising from the epistemic 
borders of the modern-colonial world system, might pose a challenge to 
Eurocentric forms of modernity. Succinctly put, this perspective is inter¬ 
ested not only in alternative worlds and knowledges, but also in worlds 
and knowledges otherwise. 

To give a more intuitive entry into this notion: The fact that the Pa¬ 
cific has always been connected with a dominant national Euro-Andean 
modernity has entailed the persistent suppression (often violent exclu- 
sion) of black and indigenous knowledges and cultures. This very situa- 
tion, nevertheless, has been accompanied by an ongoing production by 
these groups of diverse knowledges about nature, economy, person, and 
the world in general. These knowledges are generated in the ceaseless 
process of living at the epistemic borders of the modern colonial world 
system, as happens in so many instances of border thinking by black 
and indigenous inhabitants. Literally speaking, black and indigenous 
groups of the Pacific—like, surely, many other groups in the world— 
have always lived in a pluriverse of culture and knowledge. But they have 
done so as dominated groups, which makes all the difference. Activists 
of local movements, as I suggest in this book, emerge from this border 
and produce knowledge that shuttles back and forth alongside the mo- 
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dernity/coloniality, universality/pluriversality interface. This border, fur- 
thermore, constitutes an exteriority of sorts (not an ontological outside) 
to modernity. I shall say that these activists conduct their struggle from 
the colonial difference—in this case, a colonial difference that has to do 
with blackness orindigeneity and with living in particular landscapes and 
ecosystems. 4 

A number of notions enable the construction of a framework for think- 
ing theoretically and ethnographically about and from the colonial dif¬ 
ference. The framework presented below incorporates elements from a 
variety ofproposals, chiefly those of political ecology, modernity/coloni- 
ality/decoloniality, politics ofplace, and diverse economies, all ofwhichl 
will present at some length in subsequent chapters. For now, I need only 
point out the rudiments of the framework. 

For several reasons I have found it useful to think about the colonial 
difference under three interrelated rubrics: economic, ecological, and cul- 
tural difference (Escobar 2006 [1999]). First, the transformation ofregions 
such as the Pacific by imperial globality is indeed a triple transformation, 
or conquest; itentails the transformation oflocal diverse economies, partly 
oriented to self-reproduction and subsistence, into a monetized, market- 
driven economy; of particular ecosystems into modern forms of nature; 
and of place-based local cultures into cultures that increasingly resemble 
Euro-Andean modernity. Dussel has similarly suggested that the political 
field is traversed by the three domains I have just described: the ecologi¬ 
cal, the economic, and the cultural. For him, the primary end of politics 
today is the perpetuation of life on the planet (Dussel 2006: 55-61, 131- 
40). Second, even if the transformation of regions such as the Pacific never 
stops, it is never complete. Academics have thought about these processes 
in terms of resistance, hybridization, accommodation, and the like. These 
have been useful notions, yet they have tended to obliterate the potential of 
difference forworlds and knowledges otherwise. I shall see ifitis possible 
to arrive at an alternative formulation. 

I already mentioned the definition of political ecology as the study 
of ecological distribution conflicts, meaning by this, conflicts over access 
to and control ofnatural resources. In providing this definition, Martfnez 
Alier (2002) was making an extension from political economy as the 
study of economic distribution conflicts—class distribution of wealth, 
income, assets, and so forth—to the field of ecology. This two-pronged, 
political ecology perspective is missing an important dimension of con- 
flict, namely, the cultural. It is necessary, in other words, to consider 
those conflicts that arise from the relative power, or powerlessness, 
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accorded to various knowledges and cultural practices. To continue with 
the example above: by culturally privileging the capitalist (e.g., planta- 
tion) model ofnature over the local diverse agroforest, ecosystem model, 
not geared to a single product and to accumulating Capital, a cultural 
distribution conflict has been created. This conflict has ecological and 
economic consequences, so that economic, ecological, and cultural dis¬ 
tribution conflicts are intimately intertwined. 

There is added value in including the cultural, and this is to neutralize 
the tendency to ascribe determining importance to the economic or to the 
ecological, depending on the taste of the researcher. In other words, eco¬ 
nomic crises are ecological crises are cultural crises. It is important not 
to separate these three domains but to let them interpenetrate each other. 
When considered together, the domains of subjectivity and culture, econ- 
omy, and ecology provide the basis for theoretical insights about how to 
reorient societies away from the nightmarish arrangements of the present 
and toward cultural, ecological, and cultural practices and singularities 
that could constitute tangible alternatives to capitalist significations and 
realizations, fostering the construction of new existential territories. 5 

Two further points about the cultural dimension. First, cultural distri¬ 
bution conflicts arise from the difference in effective power associated 
with particular cultural meanings and practices. They do not emerge out 
of cultural difference per se, but out of the difference that this difference 
makes in the definition of social life: whose norms and meaning-making 
practices define the terms and values that regulate social life concern- 
ing economy, ecology, personhood, body, knowledge, property, and so 
forth. Power inhabits meaning, and meanings are a main source of social 
power; struggles over meaning are thus central to the structuring of the 
social and of the physical world itself. This concept shifts the study of 
cultural difference from the modernist concern with multiculturalism to 
the distributive effects of cultural dominance (coloniality) and struggles 
around it; more than cultural justice movements at present emphasize 
interculturality. I define interculturality as a project, that of bringing about 
effective dialogue ofcultures in contexts of power (Escobar 2006 [1999]). 
On the movement side, these dialogues are often enacted from the colo- 
nial difference. This is clearly the case with groups such as pcn, as we 
shall see in abundant detail. 

Second, cultural conflicts are often the reflection of underlying onto- 
logical differences, that is, different ways of understanding the world 
and, in the last instance, different worlds. These differences are more 
patently clear in the case of, say, indigenous peoples and ethnic minori- 
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ties. While they are increasingly recognized, for instance, in conserva- 
tion programs (e.g., indigenous knowledge) they are rarely incorporated 
into program and project design, for to do so would mean very signifi- 
cant transformations in the existing frameworks and ultimately a radi- 
cal questioning offoundational modern assumptions, such as the divide 
between nature and culture. The fact that dominant modern ontologies 
are connected to these other ontologies asymmetrically through the very 
same projects means that the latter are almost inevitably refunctional- 
ized at the service of the former. This is why it can be said, with Blåser 
(forthcoming), thatpolitical ecology implies a political ontology in many 
cases. The political ontology framework thus constitutes a further elabo- 
ration of coloniality and of the coloniality of nature in particular. 

Akin to the “women and politics of place” conception (Harcourt and 
Escobar, eds. 2005), the above argument bringstogetherinto one frame¬ 
work discourses and struggles around culture, often the focus of ethnic, 
gender, and other movements for identity; environment, the interest of 
ecology and environmental justice movements; and diverse economies, 
the concern of social and economic justice movements. 6 This conceptual 
framework aims to analyze the interrelations created within subaltern 
struggles (black people’s, in the case of the Pacific) around identity, en¬ 
vironment, and economies, in all of their diversities. In doing so, I aim 
to demystify theory that ignores subaltern experiences and knowledge 
of the local economy, environment, and culture in order to relocate their 
politics of place as key to our understanding of globalization. As we shall see 
in the last chapter, on networks, many subaltern struggles can be seen 
today in terms of place-based yet transnationalized strategies—or, more 
succinctly, as forms of place-based globalism (Osterweil 2005a). At the 
theoretical-political level, the focus on difference can also be interpreted 
in terms of the logic of articulation outlined by Laclau and Mouffe (1985); 
emerging out of the antagonisms that necessarily pervade social life, the 
logic of difference is a means to widen the political space and increase its 
complexity. The articulation of struggles across differences may lead to 
the deepening of democracy—indeed, to questioning the very principles 
of liberal democracy, if conceived from the perspective of the colonial 
difference. The following table summarizes the framework (see Escobar 
2006 [1999] for further detail). 

A final word about why I place so much emphasis on difference and 
conflict. First, as the Brazilian liberation theologian Leonardo Boff 
says, the valuadon of difference needs to be accompanied by the accep- 
tance of complementarities and by convergences constructed out of the 
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diversity of worldviews and practices (2002: 26; see also Maturana and 
Varela 1987). Second, while highlighting power, conflict should not be 
seen as reducing everything to power or to quantitative assessments of 
inequalities. The emphasis on conflict and difference is not about exclu- 
sion or segregation, as some might fear. To continue with Boff, if talk 
of conflict and interculturality is about justice, it is also about forgive- 
ness; if it commands, for instance, reparations, it does so in the sense 
of the acknowledgment of historical injustice rather than revenge. In the 
best of cases, the language of distribution conflicts entails serious indi¬ 
vidual and collective confrontations with difference but without (having 
to) fear; it entails bridge building and technologies of Crossing across 
difference (Anzaldua and Keatin, eds. 2002). As the biologists Maturana 
and Varela (1987: 246) put it, “A conflict can go away only if we move to 
another domain where coexistence takes place. The knowledge of this 
knowledge constitutes the social imperative for a human-centered eth- 
ics. . . . As human beings we have only the world which we create with 
others—whether we like them or not.” This is, in fact, the deepestlesson 
of biology in the opinion of these two thinkers: “Without love, without 
acceptance of others living besides us, there is no social process and, 
therefore, no humanness” (246). 

This emphasis of the framework also signals the widespread desire for 
peace that exists in many places like Colombia. To an order of imperial 
globality enforced through violence, the ecology of difference answers 
with a debate on distribution understood as the search for a shared sense 
of peace and justice. As a value, peace-with-justice does not belong com- 
pletely to the domain of rationality but to that of ethics; it requires an atti- 
tude of transformation, caring, and solicitude in the face of difference and 
injustice. Peace-with-justice should be seen as always in process, some- 
thing that can be approached only asymptotically but can never really be 
reached. To the declaration ofwar on nature and humanity by neoliberal 
globalization, there can only be a declaration of peace in which peace is 
both the means and an end. It is in the light of a planetary sense of ethics 
and spirituality like that found in the best of ecology and pluralist reli- 
gious thought and in the best humanist traditions of secular modernity 
that one may find elements for a workable strategy of peace out of the 
recognition of conflict. Peace—understood as a set of economic, cultural, 
and ecological processes that bring about a measure of justice and balance 
to the natural and social orders—is the deepest meaning of the ecology of 
difference thataims toward worlds and knowledges otherwise. 7 



As a pcn activist put it, “Las diferencias son para enriquecer la accion 
y el pensamiento” (Differences are meant to enrich action and thought). 
For these activists, difference is the very source of a pensamiento propio (a 
thought of one’s own), of differentiation in thought. One often finds 
among movement intellectuals the notion that difference is the very core 
of existence, that what persists is difference itself, not any unchanging 
essence. Difference is what defines being, and as difference is always in 
the process of being transformed, so is being. The oppressor, the colo- 
nizer, the dominant seek to occupy the time and energy of the subaltern to 
preclude difference from becoming an active social force. In places such 
as the Pacific today, this occupation of the time and space of difference 
is effected through brutal acts of repression and imperial models ofwar, 
economy, and development. Confronted with this situation and with the 
ideology of a pensamiento unico (single thought) that pervades much of the 
world, activists attempt to create a breathing space for difference. 8 

The framework of the political ecology of difference (the integrated 
framework of diverse economies, environments, and cultures) is offered 
here as a contribution to a “global outline of a practical politicS” that 
works by reading world events for difference, rather than just for domi- 
nance, and by weaving connections among languages and practices of 
economic, ecological, and cultural difference (Gibson-Graham 2006: 
30). The framework is not offered as a universal approach; on the con- 
trary, it is a theory of difference that is historically specific and contin^ent; it is a 
response to the present moment that builds on intellectual and political 
developments in many places, particularly some parts of Latin America. 
It is also partly a response to Eurocentric teleological arguments about 
the alleged universality of modernity and globalization. Above all, it is an 
attempt to think with intellectual activists who aim to go beyond the lim- 
its of Eurocentric models as they confront the ravages of neoliberal glo¬ 
balization and seek to defend their place-based cultures and territories; it 
is, finally, about projeets of decoloniality in and for the present. 

Colombia as a Theater of Imperial Globality 

Talk of peace seems paradoxical when the world is increasingly nasty 
and in chaos. It is not well known that there are three million internally 
displaced people in Colombia, a disproportionate number of them black 
and indigenous. So much violence, often fueled by hatred and racism, 
one might think, surely needs to be confronted on its own terms. In- 



deed, to give just the roughest sketch of Colombia—one of five or six 
regions in the world where the struggle for the imposition of the terms 
of imperial globality is most fierce—let us say that in this country the 
“cruel little wars” (Joxe 2002) of imperial globality have been ongo- 
ing for several decades, as every year its fatidic embrace of territories 
and domains of social life broadens. Colombia represents patterns of 
historical exclusion found in many parts of Latin America but rarely in 
such depth. While inequality has been aggravated over the past twenty 
years by successive neoliberal regimes, it has a long historical basis in 
the structure of land tenure and industrial and financial Capital. Today, 
1.1 percent of landowners control over 55 percent of all arable land 
(and as much as one-third of this may be linked to drug money). Over 
60 percent of the Colombian population live on incomes below the un- 
established poverty line of two dollars a day. The armed conflict that 
affects the country is well known. It brings together a disparate set of 
actors—chiefly left-wing guerrillas, the army, and right-wing paramili- 
tary groups—into a complex military, territorial, and political conflict, 
often intertwined with and aggravated by wealthy drug mafias. 9 From 
the perspective of imperial globality, all of these armed groups can be 
seen as war machines more interested in their survival than in peaceful 
Solutions to the conflict. Massacres and human rights abuses are the 
order of the day, inflicted primarily by paramilitaries but also by guerril¬ 
las, and the civilian population is most often brought into the conflict as 
unwilling participants or sacrificial victims. 

The subnational dynamics of imperial globality is pathetically illus- 
trated by the experience of the Pacific region. This rain forest area has been 
home to about one million people, 95 percent of them Afro-Colombian, 
with about fifty thousand indigenous peoples belonging to various eth- 
nic groups. Since the late 1990S, guerrillas and paramilitaries have been 
steadily moving into the region in order to gain control of territories 
that are either rich in natural resources or the site of planned large- 
scale development projects. In many river communities, guerrillas and 
paramilitaries both have pushed people to either plant coca or move out. 
Displacement has reached staggering levels, with several hundred thou¬ 
sand people displaced from this region alone. Displacement in some 
areas has been caused by paramilitaries, and this has often resulted in the 
expansion of African palm plantations by rich growers. The expansion 
of the palm frontier is supported by the government as a development 
strategy, including funds from Plan Colombia; this promotion has been 



linked in recentyears to the international demand for biofuels. 10 In many 
world regions similar to the Colombian Pacific, ethnic minorities inhabit 
territories rich in natural resources that are now coveted by national and 
transnational Capital (Mander and Tauli-Corpuz, eds. 2006; Blåser, Feit, 
and McRae, eds. 2004). Beyond this empirical observation, however, lies 
the fact that imperial globality is also about the defense of white privilege 
worldwide. By white priuiletje I mean not so much phenotypically white, 
but the defense of a Eurocentric way of life that worldwide has histori- 
cally privileged white peoples (and, particularly since the 1950S, those 
elites and middle classes around the world who abide by this outlook) at 
the expense of non-European and colored peoples. This is global coloni- 
ality at its most material. 

The case of Colombia and its Pacific region thus reflects key tenden- 
cies of imperial globality and global coloniality. The first tendency is the 
link between the economy and armed violence, particularly the still- 
prominent role of national and subnational wars over territory, peoples, 
and resources. These wars contribute to the spread of social fascism, 
defined as a combination of social and political exclusion whereby in- 
creasingly large segments of the population live under terrible material 
conditions and often under the threat of displacement and even death 
(Santos 2002; Escobar 2003a). In Colombia, the governmenfs response 
has been to step up military repression and surveillance within a concep- 
tion of “democratic security” thatmirrors the U.S. global strategy as seen 
in the Iraqi case: democracy by force and without the right to dissent—a 
deterrence against common people. 

Second, Colombia also shows that despite what could be seen as excel- 
lent conditions for achieving a peaceful society and democracy (e.g., very 
rich natural endowments, a large and highly trained professional class 
of both sexes, and determined cadres of acdvists that continue their la- 
bor of love against all odds), the opposite has happened. Why? Because 
the local war is in part a surrogate for global interests; because of in- 
transigent national elites who refuse to entertain needed social reforms; 
and because the war logics (including drug mafias) have taken on a self- 
perpetuating dynamic. Finally, the Colombian case makes patently clear 
the exhaustion of modern models. Development and modernity, to be 
sure, were always inherently processes that created displacement. Yet 
what has become evident in the face of the excesses of imperial globality 
in places like the Pacific (but one can think also of the Sudan, the Mid¬ 
dle East, and others) is that the gap between modernity’s displacement- 



producing tendencies and displacement-averting mechanisms is not 
only growing but becoming untenable—that is, unmanageable within a 
modern framework (Escobar 2003a). 

Which brings me back to the question with which I started this sec- 
tion: Does it make sense to talk about peace in this context, and if so, 
how is one to have a reasonable expectation that this talk will not play 
into the designs of the powerful? I shall take up this question again in 
the concluding chapter when I discuss the problematic of transition 
based on the idea that modernity’s ability to provide Solutions to mod¬ 
ern problems has been increasingly compromised, making discussion 
of a transition beyond modernity feasible again. The intuitive question 
for now is this: Is globalization the last stage of capitalist modernity 
or the beginning of something new? I will address this question from 
the perspective of a politics of peace, place, and difference in which it 
finds its raison d’étre. 


Some Scholarly Contexts 

The reader will find many references to specialized debates in the chap- 
ters that follow. I want to make only some very general remarks about 
literatures here. To start with political ecology: emerging in the 1970S 
out of the marriage of several ecological-oriented frameworks and po¬ 
litical economy, political ecology has been an established field since 
the 1980S; today it is an interdisciplinary field drawing on many disci- 
plines (geography, anthropology, ecology, ecological economics, envi- 
ronmental history, historical ecology, development studies, science and 
technology studies) and bodies of theory (liberal theory, Marxism, post- 
structuralism, feminist theory, phenomenology, postcolonial theory, 
complexity, and natural science approaches such as landscape ecology 
and conservation biology). More important is the range of questions 
with which itdeals: the relation between environment, development, and 
social movements; between Capital, nature, and culture; gender, race, 
and nature; space, place, and landscape; knowledge and conservation; 
economic valuation and externalities; population, and land and resource 
use; and so forth. This range of questions, conversely, refers to prob¬ 
lems the very salience of which lends relevance to the field; these include, 
among others, destruction ofbiodiversity, deforestation, resource deple- 
tion, unsustainability, development, environmental racism, control of 
genetic resources and intellectual property rights, biotechnology, and 



global problems such as climate change, transboundary pollution, loss 
ofcarbon sinks, and the like. 11 

This work is situated within two domains of recent anthropological 
inquiry. The first is the trend started in the 1980S with the study of mo- 
dernity and continued today, in a fruitful manner, with theoretical and 
methodological proposals focused explicitly on the ethnography of ex- 
pert (Western) knowledge practices. This approach, pioneered by such 
scholars as Marilyn Strathern (e.g., 1991,1992) and PaulRabinow (e.g., 
2003), is seeing a sophisticated development particularly in the field of 
the anthropology of science and technology and science and technology 
studies (sts), including informatics and cyberspace (e.g., Hess 2001, 
Hakken 2003). A crucial issue here is how to do the ethnography of 
situations thatare fundamentally shaped by the same knowledge forma- 
tions of which the ethnographer’s knowledge is itself a product. This 
has led to ideas about critical anthropology (Marcus, ed. 1999), emer- 
gent forms of life (Fischer 2003), anthropology of the contemporary 
(Rabinow 2003), network and distributed studies (Riles 2000; Fortun 
2003; Osterweil 2005b), and reconstructivist agendas in science studies 
(Woodhouse et al. 2002; this latter proposal seeks to bring together aca- 
demic and nonacademic knowledge production spheres). The recasting 
of critical modernist anthropology is important to my study because it 
centers largely on activist knowledge practices—in many ways, as we 
shall see, a modernist enterprise. The second trend in which this book 
is situated isthatofworldanthropologies, an approach intended to de- 
essentialize anthropology and to pluralize anthropological inquiry by 
building on nonhegemonic anthropological practices. As in “worlds 
and knowledges otherwise,” the world anthropologies project aims to 
foster “other anthropologies and anthropology otherwise.” My book 
can be read in this light. 12 

With its acute reflexivity, the anthropological study of modernity 
pushes the boundaries of inquiry toward a renewed critical modernism; 
however, as I see it, it does not aim to question the project of modernity 
in the way that, say, Santos, Boff, or Mignolo do, nor do they call for a 
change of paradigm beyond modernity. This is why my book also adopts 
a framework that has been variously called “geopolitics of knowledge” 
(e.g., Mignolo 2000) in the humanities and “critical geopolitics” in geog- 
raphy (Slater 2004). These proposals, though connected to poststructur- 
alist and postcolonial theory, are based on more than that; in particular, 
they bring fully into the picture the contributions from outside Eurocen- 
tric theory in order to put these theories’ categories in question; these 



tendencies also engage with attempts to reimagine the world’s geogra- 
phies of power and knowledge in conjunction with social movements 
and experiences like the World Social Forum process. Besides ques- 
tioning Western discourses, these trends payattention to the epistemic 
potential of local histories embedded in or arising from the colonial 
difference, locating there some of the most meaningful sources for polit- 
ical action and for alternative world constructions. These local histories 
have remained largely invisible in Eurocentric theory precisely because 
they have been actively produced as nonexistent—as noncredible alterna- 
tives to what exists—calling for what Santos (2004) labels a sociology of 
absences thatbrings them into visibility, and a sociology of emergences 
that enables the enlargement of the range of knowledges that could be 
considered credible alternatives. This book is devoted to this sociology 
of emergences by foregrounding the contributions of a particular social 
movement. 

Cultural studies is another important scholarly context for the present 
work. More than any other field, and after a period of apparent compla- 
cency, cultural studies today maintains a built-in reflection on its own 
contextuality. As Grossberg sees it, “Cultural studies is a project not only 
to construct a political history of the present, but to do so in a particu¬ 
lar way, a radical contextualist way, to avoid reproducing the very sort 
of universalisms (and essentialisms) that all too of ten characterize the 
dominant practices of knowledge production.... Cultural studies seeks 
to embrace complexity and contingency, and to avoid the many faces and 
forms of reductionism” (2006: 2). Besides being contextualist and rela- 
tional, cultural studies is centered on the study of conjunctures, under- 
stood in terms of articulations or condensations of contradictions within 
a given social formation that need to be examined along multiple axes, 
planes, and scales. This conception fits well with my focus on regions 
and places in the age of globality and on the particular conjuncture of the 
Colombian Pacific. The goal is not only to ascertain where and how the 
Pacific is at present, but also to illuminate how it can move from one con¬ 
juncture to another; these tasks, again, need to be developed in tandem 
with local social movements. 13 By focusing on the cultural potential of 
the knowledges produced by social movements and the epistemic force 
of local histories such as those of the black communities of the Pacific, 
the mcd perspective seeks to articulate cultural studies as a decolonial 
project. 14 

The last and perhaps most relevant body of work within which I would 
like to situate my book is the study of social movements. This field has 



been largely cultivated by sociologists and, to a lesser extent, political 
scientists and historians. Anthropologists are a late arrival to the field 
(although not completely; see Nonini, Price and Fox-Tree forthcoming), 
but there are reasons to believe that the interdisciplinary approaches 
arising from anthropology will have a noticeable influence on the field 
as a whole. For one thing, contemporary social movement theories 
are inadequate to explain the complexity of current forms of collective 
action—from place-based ecological, women’s, and ethnic movements 
to andglobalization protests (Leyva Solano 2003; Osterweil 2004, 2005b; 
Escobar 2004b). Foranother, a number of emphases are emerging from. 
anthropological approaches, including the focus on activists as knowl- 
edge producers (and hence, the ethnography of knowledge production 
practices in this context); the blurring of the boundary between academic 
and activist worlds and knowledges, which a growing number of an¬ 
thropologists are promoting for both theoretical interest and political 
disposition; and a series of concepts and domains of inquiry that arise 
readily from anthropological situations and reflections or in particular 
ways, such as, among others, network ethnography, ethnocartography, 
mapping of knowledges, ethnography of identities and activist figured 
worlds, cultural politics, and activist, partisan, or militant anthropol¬ 
ogy. Some of these notions are derived from encounters with movements 
themselves and with, so to speak, the activist within, in the sense that 
many of those wishing to understand today’s movements also want to 
act and think with them and from their social and epistemic locations. 15 
This means that the point of departure for working with activists is the 
political position of the movement, not academic interests; this creates a 
different basis for arriving at an enriched knowledge that, while allowing 
for disagreements, is arrived at from the perspective of the activists’ read- 
ing and valuation of their own collective knowledge. 16 

The idea that social movements should be seen as knowledge pro¬ 
ducers is one of the main insights of this trend. This insight has many 
dimensions, beginning with an emphasis on the articulation between 
knowledge and resistance established by movements themselves; the 
identification of knowledge as a tool for struggle; the fact that activists 
more than ever engage in research on their own experiences—some- 
times even drawing on critical academic theories; the relation between 
activist knowledge production and critical genealogies of thought; and 
the challenges all of the above pose for more conventional understand- 
ings and institutions of knowledge production. This trend is leading 



to engagements focused on knowledge production practices with par- 
ticular movements, in the belief that knowledge is embedded in local 
contentious practice and in larger historical struggles (Holland and Lave 
2001). The aim is to study the embeddedness of knowledge in social 
relations, that is, knowledge being produced in dialogue, tension, and 
interaction with other groups, and how this knowledge is enacted and 
networked. 17 

My attempt in this book is to build on ethnographic research in order 
to identify the knowledge produced by activists and to use this knowl¬ 
edge and these analyses to conduct my own analyses about related top- 
ics—or, as I like to put it, to build bridges between political-intellectual 
conversations in social movements about environment, development, 
and so on and conversations in the academy about corresponding issues. 
The book is only partly an ethnography of knowledge practices per se, 
although it is largely based on ethnographic research focused on activist 
knowledge, showing the tremendous complexity of its production and 
its embeddedness in social, political, and cultural processes. To say it 
metaphorically, as the Afro-Colombian historian Oscar Almario put it in 
his keynote address at the conference “Afro-Reparations: Memories of 
Slavery and Contemporary Social Justice,” whichincluded an openingact 
by an accomplished drummer from the city where it was held (Cartagena, 
October 19-21, 2005), my book is “un esfuerzo de la academia para estar 
mas cerca de los tambores” (an effort by the academy to be closer to the 
drumming). 18 

A word about the book’s title. First, Territories of Difference brings to- 
gether two important social movement concepts in the Pacific: territory 
and difference. They are also persistent theoretical concerns in a num- 
ber of fields. Any territory is a territory of difference in that it entails 
unique place making and region making, ecologically, culturally, and 
socially. In cases where different ontologies are involved, the theoreti¬ 
cal and political treatment of difference becomes even more important. 
Second, I have decided to use “life” instead of “nature” or the “environ¬ 
ment” in the subtitle since it seems to me that what is involved in situ- 
ations such as that of the Pacific is the understanding and defense of 
life itself, in all of its complex manifestations. At issue for movements 
such as pcn is not just the environment, but the fact of being different 
and, in the last instance, life itself; hence, territories of difference are 
also tcrritorios de vida, or territories of life, in the activists’ conceptual- 
ization. Finally, the Spanish redes, more than the English term netivorks 
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by an accomplished drummer from the city where it was held (Cartagena, 
October 19-21, 2005), my book is “un esfuerzo de la academia para estar 
mas cerca de los tambores” (an effort by the academy to be closer to the 
drumming). 18 

A word about the book’s title. First, Territories of Difference brings to- 
gether two important social movement concepts in the Pacific: territory 
and difference. They are also persistent theoretical concerns in a num- 
ber of fields. Any territory is a territory of difference in that it entails 
unique place making and region making, ecologically, culturally, and 
socially. In cases where different ontologies are involved, the theoreti¬ 
cal and political treatment of difference becomes even more important. 
Second, I have decided to use “life” instead of “nature” or the “environ¬ 
ment” in the subtitle since it seems to me that what is involved in situ- 
ations such as that of the Pacific is the understanding and defense of 
life itself, in all of its complex manifestations. At issue for movements 
such as pcn is not just the environment, but the fact of being different 
and, in the last instance, life itself; hence, territories of difference are 
also territorios de vida, or territories of life, in the activists’ conceptual- 
ization. Finally, the Spanish redes, more than the English term netivorks 



commonly used to translate it, conveys more powerfully the idea that life 
and movements are ineluctably produced in and through relations in a 
dynamic fashion (“assemblages” would be a better translation). Images 
of redes circulated widely in the Southern Pacific in the 1990S; represented 
graphically as drawings of a variety of traditional fishing nets, lacking 
strict pattern regularity, shaped by use and user, and always being re- 
paired, redes referred to a host of entities, including among others social 
movement organizations, local radio networks, women’s associations, 
and action plans. 19 



1 place 


Esta tierra es mestra 
Aquf hemos sido a rboles y påjaros 
Hemos aprendido 
El ritmo de las olas 

Para convertirnos en hijos del agua... 

Esta tierra es nuestra 
Como la felicidad 
Que hemos inventado 

Esta es nuestra tierra 

La hemos fundado con dolor y sangre 

Es lecho de nuestros suehos libres 

Cuna de nuestros anhelos 

Y tumba de nuestros vie jos 

Aquf el agua tiene sabor a nosotros 

—From the collection Esta Tierra es Nuestra, by the Tumaco 
artist and popular communications activist Jaime Rivas, 
produced by Fundacion Habla/Scribe, Cali, 1993. 


[Thislandisours 

Here we've been trees and birds 

And learned the rhythm of the waves 

And become children of the water... 

This land is ours 

As is the happiness 

We've invented 

This land is ours 

Wefounded it with pain and blood 
It is the bed of our free dreams 
The cradle of our desires 
And the tomb of our elders 
The water here tastes like us] 

—Translated by John C. Chasteen 



Introduction: The Pacific as Place, "Then and Now" 

It seems long ago that Sofonias Yacup mentioned in the preface, the lib¬ 
eral politician from Guapi, one of the main towns in the Southern Pacific, 
described the Pacific as a “lethargic and recondite littoral, an absent place 
entrapped in its own isolation, ” abandoned by the national governmentto 
its own destiny, and in dire need of redemption and progress (1934). Being 
a nationalist, Yacup had in mind a style of development grounded in local 
and national conditions. Like mosttreatises of the period, Litoral Rccdndito 
contained a disjointed mixture of scientific observations, ideological in- 
junctions, incipient use of statistics, defense of the ideal latino with the 
concomitant critique of North American materialism, and a catalogue of 
unclassifiable prescriptions, all of which could be said to constitute, in 
today’s language, a call for an alternative modernity. If one had visited the 
Pacific in the 1960S or 1970S, one might say that little had changed since 
Yacup’s passionate words of the 1930S; less recondite perhaps, the littoral 
was still seen by most as lethargic and cursed by its own history, and the 
era of development had yet to arrive. This situation changed drastically in 
the 1980S. As a well-known anthropologist eloquently put it, 

New times are announced for the lands of the Pacific corridor. From the 
tempest are born the new ideologues who, like demiurges, no longer sum- 
mon the idiom of geographical determinism as the obstacle to the region’s 
development. Again the Mar del Sur [the Pacific Ocean] awakens the amaze- 
ment of the colonizer; this time, however, it is not Balboa who with his 
feverish dreams of golden particles contemplates the region in awe from 
the height of the Darién mountains. Now, it is the [scientific] gaze that has 
quantified the landscape, inventoried the forests, classified the species, 
measured the depth of the bays and which, in doing so, has seemingly lifted 
the veil that in an illusory manner portrayed this territory as a world pop- 
ulated by jungles, insalubrious places, rivers where the heaviness of heat 
made thinking impossible, and where only indians and blacks could dwell 
in their primitive spatiality. (William Villa, cited in Vargas 1993: 293) 

In short, if for most of its history the Pacific was imagined as a faraway 
place doomed to backwardness by its very natural conditions, a place 
where only the extraction of resources by outsiders was practicable, the 
situation was to change dramatically in the 1980S and 1990S. What did 
this sudden change represent in the making of this region? For truly the 
new scale of concern and action did not erase overnight the natural and 
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social dynamics of yesteryear. The question at stake is the steady incor- 
poration of a given region into modernity, the nation, and the globe. The 
main processes of incorporation have changed, with development and 
technoscience occupying a prominent role today. So have the scale and 
intensity of the transformation. How did the unprecedented conditions 
of the early 1990S result in the ensemble of processes and practices that 
transformed “the Pacific”? 

This chapter is concerned with whatcould be termed the making of 
a socionatural world. By this I mean an understanding of the complex- 
ity of relations between the biophysical and human domains (physico- 
chemical, organic, and cultural, broadly speaking) that account for 
particular configurations of nature and culture, society and nature, land- 
scape and place, as lived-in and deeply historical entities. Anthropology, 
geography, and ecology have been the disciplines most concerned with 
this question. In the 1950S and 1960S, cultural ecology approaches saw 
this complexity in terms of adaptation between humans and the environ¬ 
ment. This view was criticized for its functionalism and because it saw 
the environment as an inert background to which organisms and humans 
adapt. It gave way to a dialectical view of the relation between organism 
and the environment, according to which each shapes and produces the 
other through continuous interactions. In the 1970S, the dialectical re¬ 
lation between humans and the environment was further complicated 
by setting it in the context of the political and economic forces in which 
they are immersed. Adaptation became a more encompassing concept 
entailing biological, social, and political processes, all of them mediated 
by culture (e.g., Whitten 1986 [1974] for the case of the Colombian Pa¬ 
cific). In the 1980S and 1990S, a new biocultural synthesis spearheaded 
by biological anthropologists provided an elegant theoretical framework 
for this view of adaptation, opening the door for infusing the study of 
nature/society relations with poststructuralist concerns with knowledge, 
power, gender, and identity (Goodman and Leatherman, eds. 1998; 
Hvalkofand Escobar 1998; Rocheleau, Thomas-Slater and Wangari, eds. 
1996). In some cases, as in the Pacific, the notion of adaptive strategies 
was used in the 1990S to signal this complexity. In this synthesis, culture 
and nature are treated as fully historical and constructed, and socionat¬ 
ural worlds become the result of human action even if conditioned by 
particular environments. 

This historicized view of the relation between nature and culture con- 
stitutes a further critique of modernity’s view of nature as an inert back¬ 
ground for the unfolding of the human saga. Worldwide, societies have 
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been ceaselessly constructing bridges between nature and culture (Latour 
1993). As we shall see, what types of bridges are built, and how, makes all 
the difference (see chapter 3). Modern capitalist societies link nature and 
culture in ways thatcontrastsharply with how black and indigenous com- 
munities do it. But this is getting ahead of the story. In this chapter, I am 
interested in building a view of the region called “Choco biogeografico” 
by biologists and planners and “Pacifico geografico” or “region-territory” 
by social movement activists as constructed through geobiological, hu¬ 
man, and technoscientific processes operating at many levels, from the 
microbiological to the geological and from the local to the transnational. 
Above all, I am interested in elaborating a view of the region as a place. 
Why place? Because place continues to be a crucial dimension of the mak- 
ing not only of local and regional worlds, but also of hegemonies and 
resistance to them. The tendency today is to state that globalization has 
rendered place irrelevant, meaningless, or at least secondary in the con- 
stitution ofplaces and regions. But is this so? 

If anything has characterized social science debates since 1990 it is the 
concern with globalization. These debates have been characterized by a 
pervasive asymmetry by which the global is equated with space, Capital, 
and the capacity to transform while the local is associated with place, la- 
bor, tradition, and hence with what will inevitably give way to more pow- 
erful forces (e.g., Dirlik 2001; Escobar 2001; Harcourtand Escobar, eds. 
2005). This marginalization ofplacehas had profound consequences for 
our understanding of culture, nature, and economy, all of which are now 
seen as determined almost exclusively by global forces. It is time to re- 
verse this asymmetry by focusing anew on the continued vitality of place 
in the creation of culture, nature, and economy. Place continues to be 
important in the lives of most people, if by place we mean the engage- 
ment with and experience of a particular location with some measure of 
groundedness (howeverunstable), boundaries (howeverpermeable), and 
connections to everyday life, even if its identity is constructed and never 
fixed. There is an implacement that counts for more than we might want 
to acknowledge, which suggests the need for “getting back into place,” 
to use the philosopher Edward Casey’s expression (1993). This seems to 
be, indeed, an increasingly felt need of those working at the intersection 
of environment, culture, and development. Scholars in this field are of- 
ten confronted not only with social movements that retain strong attach- 
ments to place, but also with the realization that any alternative course of 
action must take into account place-based (although not place-bound) 
models of culture, identity, nature, and economy. 1 
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I have found it usefiil to think about the production of a region such as 
the Pacific in terms of six distinct, although interrelated, historical pro- 
cesses. This chapter will be mostly devoted to the first two processes. 
Subsequent chapters will focus on the remaining four. 

1. Historical processes of geological and biological formation. Geologists and 
paleoscientists discuss the region’s specificity, particularly its high levels of 
endemism and biological diversity, in terms of geological and evolutionary 
processes. Following theories of complexity, this geological and biological 
history can be seen partly in terms of self-organization of nonorganic and 
organic forms of Iife. Only the most basic elements of this history will be 
presented in this chapter. 

2. Historical processes constituted by the daily practices of the local black, in- 
digenous, and mestizo groups. This is the domain of history and anthro- 
pology. Through their daily practices ofbeing, knowing, and doing, local 
groups have actively constructed, though in the midst of other forces, their 
socionatural worlds for several centuries. This chapter will highlight the 
contribution of the black river communities to this process. 

3. Historical processes of Capital accumulation, from the local to the global. 
Capital is doubtless one of the most powerful forces constructing most rain 
forest regions.of the planet. Nevertheless, the construction of the Pacific can¬ 
not be explained solely in terms of Capital. Indeed, it could be posited that 
forms of noncapitalism exist and are actually being created today out of the 
dynamics of place-based cultural and ecological practices, even if this occurs 
in the engagement with Capital, modernity, and the state (see chapter 2). 

4. Historical processes of incorporation of the region into the state, particu¬ 
larly through development and conservation representations and strategies. 
In the early 1980S, the Colombian Pacific was represented for the first time 
by state discourses as an entity susceptible to development. In the 1990S, 
this representation took the form of an ambitious sustainable development 
strategy, still under implementation today. Capital and development con- 
stitute a two-pronged strategy for the reterritorialization of the Pacific as a 
modem space of thoughtand action (see chapters 3,4). 

5. The cultural-political practices of social movements. After 1990, black and 
indigenous movements became important players in the representation and 
construction of the Pacific as region-territory. These movements set into 
motion a cultural politics which operated chiefly through the ethnicization 
of identity in close connection with ecological and alternative development 
concerns. By positing the notion of the Pacvfico geogrdfico as region-territory 
of ethnic groups, the social movements of black and indigenous commu¬ 
nities made visible the cultural, ecological, and economic place-making 
strategies of the communities (see chapter 5 and this chapter; chapter 6 for 
supra-place strategies). 
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6. The discourses and practices of technoscience, particularly in the areas of 
biodiversity conservation and sustainability. Since the early iggos, biodiver- 
sity has become a powerful discourse in environmental and international 
development circles; it originated a network of sites that embraces signifi- 
cant domains of cultural and ecological action. As a network, biodiversity 
exemplifies the role of technoscience in the making of socionatural worlds. 
This network is confronted by networks of heterogeneous actors that in- 
clude ecosystems, social movements, and ngos; all of these networks be- 
came an important element in the struggle over the Colombian Pacific as 
territory (see chapters 3, 6). 

In very schematic fashion, these processes can be further divided into 
two overall strategies, strategies that are not bounded and discrete but 
overlapping and coproduced: 

1. Strategies of localization by Capital, the state, and technoscience. Capital, 
state, and technoscience engage in a politics of scale that attempts to shift 
the production of locality in their favor. Nevertheless, to the extent that these 
strategies are not place-based (even iflocally articulated), they inevitably in- 
duce a delocalizing effect with respect to places. This effect is in keeping 
with the overall thrust of modernity of sundering place from space (Giddens 
1990) and deterritorializing social and ecological life (Virilio 1999). 

2. Subaltern strategies of localization by communities and social movements. 
These are of two kinds: place-based strategies that rely on the attachment to 
territory and culture; and network strategies that enable social movements 
to enact a politics of scale from below. In the Pacific, this entails engage- 
ment by local movements with biodiversity networks, on the one hand, and 
with other place-based actors and struggles, on the other. In this way, so¬ 
cial movements develop a political practice that can be described as place- 
based yet transnationalized (Harcourt and Escobar, eds. 2005; Escobar 
1999b, 2001). There are localization strategies by other groups that do not 
fit easily into these two categories, such as those ofarmed groups and drug 
cartels. I will end the chapter with a brief discussion of the devastating ef- 
fects of strategies of displacement and deterritorialization by armed actors. 

The first part of the chapter provides an overview of the physical and 
economic geography of the Colombian Pacific. This is continued in part II 
with a broad discussion of the history of the region’s settlement and change, 
particularly by black groups. In these two parts, I take the existing geo- 
graphical, historical, and anthropological literatures as the material to 
be analyzed. Part III starts the discussion of the strategies of social move¬ 
ments for the defense of the Pacific as place. This initial discussion, to be 
continued throughout the book, introduces an important conceptual in- 
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novation produced by the social movement of black communities in the 
second half of the 1990S, namely, a political ecology fmmework articu- 
lated around the notion of the Pacific as region-territory of ethnic groups. 
Part IV, finally, discusses the current situation, particularly the impact of 
forced displacement on the strategies of place. The conclusion restates 
the notion of the politics of place and points toward chapters on Capital, 
nature, development, and identity thatwill examine these dimensions of 
place in greater depth. As an exercise in political ecology, the aim of this 
chapter will be, as Dianne Rocheleau well put it, “to incorporate mul¬ 
tiple past and present stories of places and peoples before attempting to 
‘solve’ their ‘problems’” (1995a: 1047). This goes against much ahistori- 
cal development and conservation intervention today and speaks of the 
value of place-based political ecologies. 


I <& Notes on the Geological and Biological History 
of the Padfico Biogeografico 

The Pacrfico biogeografico provokes images of excess: “The most spectacular 
rainforest of the world” (Palacios Santamaria 1993: 363); “one of the 
places on the planet where water is most abundant” (Lobo-Guerrero 
1993:122); “the wettest section of the New World” (West 1957: 22) with 
a mangrove forest that is “one of the most luxuriant of the world” (West 
1957: 62), and with “the most beautiful coconut trees the Expert had ever 
seen, including those seen in Asia and Africa” (Ferrand 1959:14); “per- 
haps one of the most complex ecosystems in the world” (Whitten 1986 
[1974]: 25). It is repeatedly said that the Colombian Pacific is one of the 
richest regions of the world in terms of biological diversity, some places 
having “the highest degree of endemism in South America and probably 
in the entire world” (Gentry 1993: 201). In a more poetic vein, the Pacific 
is likened to a “cosmic singularity” where “the laws of nature all seem 
to be altered and where the natural and the supernatural haunt fisher- 
men, miners, gold artisans and even the professionals born to this jungle 
place. Rivers of gold, earthquakes, tsunamis, and interminable rain all 
serve as the context for human passions” (Rarmrez 1991:15). Purely sci¬ 
entific description would not do, even if most often this is what we get. 

As Taussig says, with places like the Colombian Pacific in mind, “I am 
perplexed as to the absence of heat in movies set in these torrid zones. 

And not only in the frivolous medium of film, but in our ever so serious 
anthropological monographs as well as in the stories we tell. Nature has 
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its ‘special effects’, as do movies, but some, it appears, are more equal 
than others.” And he continues: “The humidity and heat bend your will 
to live,” but with the important caution of being “mindful of the fact that 
African slavery in the new world was in part based on a notion that those 
slaves took the heat a whole lot better than Europeans” (2000:1,2). 

The reference to physical elements calls for a phenomenological de- 
scription of place in terms of “special effects” and the experiences that 
are central to regions such as this one, including heat, water, rain, and 
of course the forest. It could be a phenomenology of substances and 
daydreams, å la Bachelard: gold, trees, earth, visions, and all kinds of 
animals, plants, and beings ranging from those of the sea and the rivers 
to those of the forests and the infra- and supra-worlds. Taussig is right 
in pointing at the paucity of such descriptions; this study is not going to 
fill the gap. Local poets and cantadoras (women singers) of the Pacific are 
more likely guides to a phenomenology of the place, and some experts 
in the oral tradition have tried their hand at it with a good measure of 
success (see especially Friedemann and Vanfn 1991; Pedrosa and Vanfn 
1994). For now, I am more interested in restaging, as it were, the various 
realist descriptions of the Pacific given by natural scientists, anthropolo- 
gists, and geographers so as to convey a notion of the place. What I hope 
will emerge at the end of the chapter is a view of what scientists call the 
Pacffico biogeogråfico as a region constituted by historical processes that 
entail geological, biological, political, and sociocultural dimensions. 

Complexity theorists argue that all the structures that surround us— 
from mountains and ecosystems to social institutions—are the product of 
historical processes. History is a property not only of human and biologi¬ 
cal processes (evolution), but also of physics and chemistry; according to 
some biologists, language and meaning are a property of all living beings 
(Markos 2002; Goodwin 2007). In the last instance, history is a feature of 
the intensity of matter and energy as they become actualized, producing 
the particular forms we see in the world. Some argue that the same basic 
mechanisms are involved in the historicity of geological, biological, and 
social structures, even if they operate in different forms and take different 
shape in the three domains. Often these structures show emergent proper- 
ties that are the result of unpredictable interaction between parts. Intensi- 
fications of matter and energy foster nonlinear dynamics that result in the 
generation of novel structures and processes, different kinds of accumula- 
tion of materials, shaped and hardened by history. Two of the main struc¬ 
tures that result from nonlinear dynamics are self-organizing meshworks 
of diverse elements and hierarchies of uniform elements. Meshworks and 
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hierarchies (discussed in more detail in chapter 6) coexist and intermingle 
and mightgive rise to one another. Rain forest ecosystems and small-town 
markets that arose spontaneously in many parts of the world up to the 
eighteenth century are examples of meshworks; bureaucracies and orga- 
nizational structures with conscious goals and overt control mechanisms 
exemplify hierarchies. While hierarchies result in the formation of strata 
(e.g., sedimentary rocks, species, social classes), meshworks produce self- 
consistent aggregates out of the articulation of heterogeneous elements in 
terms of functional complementarities (e.g., granite rocks, ecosystems, 
certain networks of social movements). This new materialist philosophy 
promises to give us a view of the commonalities among the nonorganic, 
organic, and social worlds; its aim is to explain the construcdon of a his- 
torical universe in which self-organizing processes, showing emergent 
properties, play an important role (e.g., de Landa 1997, 2002; see also Pri- 
gonine and Stengers 1984; Kaufman 1995; Solé and Goodwin 2000; and 
Camazine et al. 2001 for accounts of complexity and self-organization in 
science, particularly biology). 

This way of thinking about nonorganic, organic, and social life is use- 
ful for analyzing the production ofplace in its various dimensions. I be- 
gin by considering at some length the description of the long geological 
history of the Pacific. At the level of discourse, it is not difficult to notice 
the assumption of life in the metaphors employed: 2 

Much before the Choco geographic area existed, South America was popu- 
lated by plants and animals originated in the Southern supercontinent of 
Gondwana, made up of Africa, Australia, India, and South America. After 
the fragmentation of Gondwana due to the movement of tectonic plates, 
South America separated to become an island-continent. This separation 
started from the south, between Africa and South America, continuing 
northward and giving place to the Southern Atlantic ocean. At the begin- 
ning of the Cenozoic, 65 million years ago, South America had completely 
separated from Africa and slowly drifted apart towards the northeast. 
This isolation lasted for over 50 million years, during which time the 
fauna changed through evolution according to the climatic and ecological 
changes that were taking place. . . . Finally, the South American and 
Pacific plates collided provoking seismic and volcanic activity that caused 
the rise of the Andean cordillera along the Westernmost border. In a similar 
manner, the collision between the North American and Pacific plates re- 
sulted in a series of orogenetic processes [the lifting of mountains] in the 
Southern and eastern parts of North America, creating a series of islands 
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between the Central American nucleus of Nicaragua-Honduras and the 
northwestern tip of South America, what today is known as Colombia. The 
same tectonic movements that caused the rising of the Andes also caused 
geological foldings in Western Choco. In the Eocene, beginning 55 mil¬ 
lion years ago, before the joining of the two American continents, there 
occurred an orogenetic process to the West of the Andes. Rocks from this 
period (and from the Miocene) have been found all along the Coastal cor- 
dillera, from Panama to Cabo Corrientes, including in the Gorgona Island 
and the north west of Ecuador [see map of the Pacific at the beginning of 
the book]. In this way there appeared a mountain chain from the sea bot¬ 
tom west of South America or at least a series of islands bordering the de- 
pression known as the geosynclinal Bolfvar. This depression was at that 
time one of the marine connections between the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
keeping apart the landmass of the two continents which were on a colli- 
sion course. (Alberico 1993: 236) 

The closing down of the gap between the two continents is relatively 
recent in geological terms, dating from the early Pliocene (3.7 to 3.1 mil- 
lioh years ago), and is considered a landmark event in terms of the bi- 
otic connection between north and south. The partial emergence of the 
Panama Isthmus as a series of islands had started by the middle Miocene, 
about 12 million years ago. The importance of these changes in biologi- 
cal terms, as paleoscientists explain, was enormous and accounts for the 
peculiar biological makeup of the Pacifico biogeogråfico. Among the rel¬ 
evant facts are the following: the terrestrial exchange of faunas between 
9.3 and 8 million years ago, increasing rapidly after the sealing of the 
isthmus in the Pliocene; the growing diversification of northern genera 
and species in the new environments (e.g., frogs, toads, serpents, deer); 
conversely, the colonization of Central American tropical forests by spe¬ 
cies from the south; the establishment of barriers thataffected the dis- 
tribution of certain species (e.g., rodents of the Orthogeotnys genus and 
ofcertain freshwater crabs of the Potamocorcinus genus). These changes 
were, in turn, affected by transformations caused by glaciations occur- 
ring during the past 500,000 years which resulted in the joining of many 
islands with the continent given the drastic fall in the sea level (e.g., Gor¬ 
gona island, off the coast of present-day Guapi in the Southern Pacific, 
which separated again from the continent about 10,000 years ago). The 
alternation of glacial and interglacial periods fostered fragmentation and 
reunification of the neotropical forests, which in part is believed to have 
acted as a “motor of speciation,” thus explaining their high degree of 
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diversity. Another factor contributing to diversity was the emergence of 
the Andes, which conditioned the isolation of the Pacific lowlands from 
the Amazon lowlands, thus stopping the interchange of species between 
the two regions. The result of isolation and further speciation was the 
high degree of endemism that biologists mention when discussing 
the Pacific (Bernal and Galeano 1993; Gentry 1993; Duque-Caro 1993; 
Alberico 1993). 

The geology of the region has been poorly studied. Whatever is known 
comes from research done by government agencies and multinational min¬ 
ing corporations interested in the region’s rich mineral deposits, including 
oil. The geologists’ map of the Pacffico biogeogråfico resembles a well- 
drawn quilt in which bright colors represent relatively well-differentiated 
bands—geomorphological regions (e.g., alluvial sediments, basalts, vol- 
canic rocks, auriferous areas)—according to geophysical properties, the 
type of mineral deposit, and the geological time of their formation. Equally 
imposing is the stratigraphic representation (stratigraphic columns) that 
shows successive and changing bands of mineral materials, from the Ce- 
nozoic to the Pleistocene, arranged according to families (e.g., the Uva 
and Naya-Naipf families, south of Buenaventura) and formations (e.g., 
the Darién or Dagua formations), all of which are characterized by particu- 
lar mineral composition and strata (see, e.g., Galvis and Mojica 1993). Of 
great importance in this representation is the discussion of the historical 
processes that resulted in such geomorphologies; these range from tec- 
tonic movements and magmaticand telluric activity to geological evolution 
caused by the action of the ocean, rivers, and climate. These forces yielded 
the structures and strata which, through self-organizing processes, came 
to constitute the matrix for the development of biological and social life. 
The physical landscape, including the layout of the land and the various 
types of landscape units that provide the context for biological and human 
action, is of central importance. 

West’s (1957) study of the lowland areas of the Pacific is still taken as 
a landmark study, although much has been done over the past two de- 
cades to qualify and go beyond this pioneering work. West distinguished 
three landscape types: the lowlands of recent alluvium, formed by ma¬ 
rine sedimentation along the Bolfvar geosyncline; these are followed 
eastward by hill lands of dissected tertiary rock; and finally the mountain 
areas ofMesozoic origin (see also Pedrosa 1996a; Martfnez 1993). The 
Atrato river basin (two hundred miles long) constitutes the best example 
of alluvial morphology in the lowlands. Equally important are the deltaic 
areas along the littoral from Cabo Corrientes to Ecuador, which form the 
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characteristic landforms of this landscape, including natural levees, 
swamps, and shallow lakes, or ciénagas. This alluvial strip is five to fif- 
teen miles wide, although it widens to thirty-five miles in the Patia area 
north ofTumaco. In the Southern part of the region, besides large rivers 
like the Patia and Mira, there are many smaller rivers, ranging from 
twenty-five to fifty miles long and often no more than ten miles apart, 
flowing from the Andean cordillera toward the ocean. Natural levees 
and freshwater back swamps give way to mangroves, which become 
predominant in the vicinity of the sea. The alluvial plain is bordered 
by a band of hills, which, in the Southern Pacific, extends two hundred 
miles from Buenaventura to Ecuador. This hilly area constitutes a belt 
twenty to forty miles wide between the relatively narrow alluvium band 
and the Western cordillera of the Andes. Close to the rivers, the land¬ 
scape is characterized by terraces which are usually the site of habi- 
tation and cultivation. As one moves away from the rivers, the terrain 
slopes into jungle-covered hills one hundred to two hundred feet in ele- 
vation. Valleys between the hills may harbor swamps with various kinds 
of palm trees. The slopes of the Andean W estern cordillera are also cov- 
ered by dense forest; as in the hills, an intricate system of shallow roots 
prevents major erosion. More disaggregated analyses identify a larger 
number offormations, from the ocean, beaches, and mangroves to var¬ 
ious types of neotropical forests, including lowland, sub-Andean, and 
Andean forests, all of which present markedly diverse characteristics 
(e.g., Pinto-Escobar 1993). 

West introduces a distinction which is useful in visualizing the lay¬ 
out of the landscape, as far of the littoral itself is concerned: “four geo- 
graphic beits arranged in sequence from the sea inland”: 

(1) a belt of shoal water and mud flats immediately off the coast; (2) a series 
of discontinuous sand beaches, interrupted by tidal inlets, estuaries and 
wide mud flats; (3) a zone of mangrove forest, usually one-half to three 
miles wide; (4) a belt of fresh-water tidal swamp, lying immediately back 
of the brackish-water mangroves. Inland from the tidal swamps on slightly 
higher ground lies the equatorial rain forest that covers the greater part of 
the Pacific lowlands. Each of the three latter littoral zones—the discontin¬ 
uous beach, the mangrove, and the fresh-water swamp—is distinguished 
by a given arrangement of certain types of landforms and vegetation as- 
sociations. Each also presents peculiar problems in terms of human travel 
and subsistence. (West 1957: 53; see also Pedrosa 1996a: 36) 
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On the northern coast the littoral is made up of cliffs, while south of 
Cabo Corrientes it is of ten characterized by sandy beaches interspersed 
with estuaries, small rivers, tidal ponds, and often flanked by coconut 
trees. The beaches are molded by the tides and ocean currents; while in 
many places this has meant an advance of the sea inland at the expense 
of the beach and the forest, in others the opposite process has taken 
place. It seems to be true that many beaches have experienced signifi- 
cant retrogression, a fact that the old people lament. This retrogres- 
sion has been due to the slow action of waves and currents, but also to 
catastrophic events such as tsunamis (West 1957: 57; Pedrosa 1996a: 
35). The great tsunami of January of 1906, its epicenter in northwest 
Ecuador, radically transformed the beaches, villages, and mangrove ar- 
eas for a stretch of sixty miles around the Tumaco area. It is said that 
in one of the neighboring islands one of the waves reached a height of 
seventy meters. 

The mangrove forest is itself seen as an adaptive response, particularly 
the legendary system of aerial roots that characterize it (Cantera and 
Contreras 1993; Rangel and Lowy 1993; Prahl, Cantera, and Contreras 
1990). This adaptation to high levels of salinity and unstable grounds 
entails the exchange of gases in anaerobic substrates and a particular 
type of seed reproduction. The most common mangrove species in the 
Southern Pacific are the so-called red mangrove (Rhizoporaceae family) and 
the black mangrove (Aincenniaceae). This amphibian ecosystem occupies 
large extensions in this part of the Pacific. Some of the trees can reach 
heights of over one hundred feet, with diameters greater than three feet. 
At low tide, the root system can be ten to fifteen feet high, forming “an 
almost impenetrable maze ofvegetation” (West 1957: 63). This structure 
explains why activities in the mangrove are largely regulated by the tides. 
Moreover, the mangrove swamps create a system of meandering chan- 
nels known as esteros that establish a network essential to transporta- 
tion between villages, rivers, and beaches. Besides its value in regulating 
a number of important functions in the maintenance of aquatic life (see 
chapter 2), the mangroves afford rich resources to the local inhabitants, 
from wood for house construction and tannin extraction to a wide vari- 
ety offish and shellfish (local crabs, oysters, clams, and many species of 
fish). Well known are the women who brave the harsh conditions, their 
legs submerged in mud and their bodies under attack by swarms of mos- 
quitoes they try to keep at bay by burning cow dung, to collect shellfish 
and mollusks from the swamp. 
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In what Whitten came to describe as “the wet littoral” (from the Esme- 
raldas river in Ecuador to the San Juan river in Colombia, roughly what 
I call the Southern Pacific), “the mangrove swamp seems to crystallize 
the buzz of life, conditioned by the sea and backed by jungle resources” 
(1986 [1974]: 34). But this is not all, since “the mangrove swamp itself 
provides a major contact point for a good many international transac- 
tions, ranging from lumber booms to possible international political 
intrigue [and including tannin extraction from the tree bark, long in 
desuetude]. Such transactions are a crucial part of the socio-economic environment 
of Afro-Hispanic culture, which is caught up in, though not altoflether dependent 
upon, international economy” (34). Today, such ties entail the destruction of 
the mangroves for the establishment of large-scale shrimp cultivation for 
export (see chapter 2). 

Moving inland from the mangrove is a narrow belt of freshwater 
swamp, often formed by the overflow ofrivers under the action of the tide. 
An important tree predominates in this belt, thenato (Mora megistosperma). 
Two other species of great economic importance to local people and to 
timber extractors are the sajo (Campnosperma panamensis) and the cuangare 
(Virola, spp.). All of these are large trees. The freshwater swamp is also 
home to the famous naidi palm tree (Euterpe oleracea), the tips of which are 
harvested, canned, and shipped abroad under the product name “heart of 
palms.” This beautiful palm tree, which adorns the vegas (riparian areas) 
of the rivers with its tall, slender figure, has been decimated in many parts 
of the littoral. Palm trees are very important all over the Pacific; biologists 
proudly mention the thirty endemic species that are found nowhere else 
in the world (Bernal and Galeano 1993: 222). Very well known, besides 
the naidi, is the chontaduro palm tree, which gives a date fruit of the same 
name sold in many cities of the interior by black women who set up their 
stalls on busy street corners, most conspicuously in the city of Cali. Palm 
trees provide many products to the locals, from dates and oil-rich foods to 
material for roof thatching. 

The rivers and the forest are the most immediately striking elements of 
the Pacifico biogeografico. To the north, the large rivers Atrato and San 
Juan, along with the Cordillera Occidental and another important moun- 
tain chain, the Serrama del Baudo, constitute the most important elements 
of the topography and ecology of the region. To the south, a large num- 
ber of rivers (the Mira, Mataje, and Patia being the most important) flow 
westward from the Andes to the ocean. Five rivers flow into the Tumaco 
ensenada, creating a proliferation of estuaries that are utilized by locals for 
transportation and fishing, always attentive to the rhythm of the tides; a 
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similar river system makes up the rural areas of the port of Buenaventura. 
All along the rivers, levees or vegas of various widths provide the space 
for human settlements and the growing of such crops as maize, coconut, 
cocoa, and plantains. Traveling up and down the rivers of the Tumaco 
ensenada, for instance, one sees at every so many bends of the river a clus- 
ter of a few houses facing the river, which on occasion give way to a larger 
cluster or town. As we shall see, anthropologists discuss this pattern of 
settlements in terms of social and ecological articulations among various 
parts of the river, the forest, and the various worlds (see chapter 3). 

The rain forests occupy the largest part of the region (77 percent, or 
about eight million hectares [a hectare is 2.47 acres], over 50 percent of 
which, owing to the low intensity of traditional production systems, still 
has continuous cover with low levels of intervention; see, e.g., Sanchez 
and Roldan, 2001). As in other tropical humid forests, the Pacific is char- 
acterized by several layers, including tall trees sixty to one hundred feet 
high that might form a canopy, a medium stratum of shorter tress and 
palms (twenty to thirty feet high), and a ground cover of ferns, vines, tree 
seedlings, and other vegetation. Yet there are structural and physiog- 
nomic factors that differentiate the Pacific rain forest from other similar 
forests, for example, a high density of small and medium-size trees, which 
in part explains the unusually high levels of plant diversity. The elevated 
rain level is another factor contributing to this diversity. In fact, the Pacifico 
biogeografico “claims the world record for plant diversity” (Gentry 1993: 
208). Despite the inadequate taxonomic knowledge (much regretted by 
botanists), this claim seems undisputed. The predominant families (Lecju- 
minosae, Rubiaceae, Palmae, Annonaceae, Melastomataceae, Sapotaceae, and Gut- 
tiferae) are similar to those of other neotropical forests, but here too there 
are significant specificities, such as the preponderance of Guttiferae and 
Melastomataceae species. To add to this list of unique features and “world 
records” recorded with pride by biologists—often for strategic conserva- 
tion purposes—a number of families present the largest leaves known 
in the world in their respective categories; the largest of these have been 
described as “tissue masses 1 meter long and 50 cm wide, probably the 
largest individual leaves of any dicotyledon in the world” (Gentry 1993: 
218). For the conservation biologists, as we shall see in subsequent chap- 
ters, the consequences could not be more clear. One of the best-regarded 
biologists to work in the Colombian Pacific wrote, 

In this context, the Choco region, where even the low areas show marked 

patterns of cloudy forests, is in all likelihood one of the most interesting 
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spots on earth from the perspective of the evolutive “hot spots.” It is thus 
that the Choco gets to be situated at the center of the growing concern 
with the preservation of the world’s biodiversity. Moreover, to the extern 
that biodiversity might be direcdy translated into an economic patrimony, 
a significant part of the global capital of biodiversity could reside in the 
endemic plants of the Choco forests. (Gentry 1993: 218) 3 

Many constructivists may find the above geological and biological 
description beside the point. It is humans, to be sure, who make the 
distinctions I have been tracing (mountains, swamps, forests) and who 
endow them with meaning. Indeed, it is part of the making of place that 
humans make such distinctions. Yet this constructivist perspective of 
place and region misses some important points. First, the landscapes 
these distinctions demarcate are by no means irrelevant to the kinds of 
lives people and other beings make in them (lives are not the same in 
a desert as in a rain forest, to use two extreme examples). Second, and 
conversely, the external world is certainly not irrelevant to the kinds of 
distinctions humans make. Local people might—and indeed do in some 
instances—make partially different distinctions from those of the sci- 
entists. Ethnobiologists have discussed at length the relation between 
“folk taxonomies” and scientific ones, some arguing for a single “map 
of nature” that human groups label differently, others favoring instead 
a radical incommensurability among worlds (Berlin 1992). Third, differ¬ 
ent places have different things to offer humans to work with and live in, 
and this has everything to do with how humans construct places. Places 
are thus coproductions between people and the environment. Sea, for¬ 
ests, mountains certainly constitute marks in the territory, even if for the 
constructivists they might not constitute “ ‘naturaP markers.” As Ingold 
(1993) so aptly put it, boundaries may be drawn in the landscape only 
in relation to the activities (the “taskscapes”) of the people (or animals) 
for whom it is recognized or experienced as such. This, however, begs 
a question of importance to ecologists: Why are certain features of the 
landscape more readily identified as boundaries than others? And in what 
ways? The “tasks” that forms of matter and energy besides the human 
perform by and on themselves are crucial. 

Also of importance to ecologists is the effect of certain boundaries on 
the kinds of biological lives that emerge in divergent landscapes. Biolo- 
gists have no doubt that the Andean mountain range, for instance, acted 
historically as a natural barrier between the Amazon lowlands and the Pa¬ 
cific. The entire exercise of the ecological zoning of the Pacific for conser- 
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vation purposes in the 1990S was based on the premise of the existence of 
such barriers and natural landscape units (unidades de paisaje) (e.g., Min- 
isterio del Medio Ambiente/iGAC 2000). True, any boundary both sepa- 
rates and connects. This is even truer of the Andes, which connects and 
creates ecological interdependencies between the Pacific lowlands and 
inter-Andean valleys such as the Cauca Valley, for instance, in such a way 
that they could be seen as two parts of the same larger ecoregion. But the 
differences are also real. In the last instance, what is at stake here is the 
difference between a system and its environment, a theme that has been 
persistently addressed by systems theory since its inception in the 1950S 
(see, e.g., Churchman 1971). The most recent Solutions to the system/ 
environment puzzle emphasize both the self-referential, self-organizing, 
or autopoietic character of the system and the systenfs structural relation 
or coupling with its environment (e.g., Jantsch 1980; Maturana and Varela 
1980,1987; see chapter 6). In the Pacific, the recursiveness ofbiophysical 
and cultural processes has effected and tended to maijitain certain basic 
relations and boundaries, whereas the more contemporary social dynam- 
ics tend to shift them, thus making more difficult, if not impossible, the 
region’s functioning as an autopoietic whole. 

In the Colombian Pacific, to sum up, an entire world opens up be¬ 
tween the tall mountain range to the east and the littoral to the west. Like 
many other socionatural worlds, it is profoundly unique. To reiterate, its 
boundaries are constructed and are in fact being transformed by whites 
and mestizos who are moving in large numbers to the Pacific, with very 
deleterious effects. In recent decades, this region has been named in vari- 
ous ways by different actors. This means neither that the rain forest is 
an irrelevant or inert background for the meaning-making activities of 
humans, nor that it can be understood independently of the complex his- 
tory so sketchily outlined above. The most relevant question in terms of 
my purpose of examining the Pacific as place continues to be that of what 
happens when humans arrive on the scene. Historians and anthropolo- 
gists have described this process. 4 


II <s> Settlement, Habitats, and Peoples of the Colombian Pacific 

As things Pacific became an object of discussion, the settlement of 
the lowlands since the Spanish conquest became an important focus for 
historians and other scholars, particularly the spatial and demographic 
expansion of the black population, its relation to economic changes in- 
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troduced by white people, its efifects on preconquest indigenous peoples, 
and its relation to and impact on the Coastal, mangrove, river, and forest 
ecosystems. Historians like German Colmenares (1979) have contributed 
to the history of the region with studies of the interaction between 
slave-owning haciendas in the neighboringinter-Andean regions and the 
structure of gold mining in the Pacific. In recentyears, a handful of his¬ 
torians have started the laborious historical investigation of the region, 
representing the processes by which it arrived at its present form. Under 
the encompassing title “Settlement, Habitats, and Peoples of the Pacific,” 
the French-born and longtime Colombian resident Jacques Aprile-Gniset 
(1993) advanced an interesting hypothesis about the Afro-Colombian 
expansion in the Pacific that culminated in the late nineteenth century 
and can still be seen at play in some ways today. Like Aprile-Gniset, the 
Cali-based historian Mario Diego Romero (1995) has written an early and 
crucial chapter of this history under the suggestive title “Settlement and 
Society in the Colombian Pacific, XVI-XVIII Centuries,” namely, the ad- 
vance of the gold-mining frontier based on a particular organizadon of 
the enslaved population. Romero (1997) continued this task by research- 
ing the ethnohistory of a single river basin, the Naya river, south of Bue- 
naventura, from the perspective of the territorial appropriation by black 
communities that became so debated in the context of the territorial and 
cultural rights law of 1993, Ley 70. Studies in the 1980S and 1990S gave an 
overall idea of the slow construction of the Pacific as a region by focusing 
on specific localities and on aspects of the underlying logics shaping the 
region. What follows is a synthetic account of the emerging views based 
on a variety of sources. 5 

Aprile-Gniset distinguishes two cycles in the settlement of the Colom¬ 
bian Pacific. The first was that carried out by aboriginal groups. Despite 
some evidence of early habitation of Coastal areas in the northern Gulf of 
Urabå as far back as eight thousand years ago, little is known about the 
intervening period undl the early pre-Hispanic period (about 1000 B.C.); 
even after this period the archaeology of the Pacific is scant at best (see 
Stemper and Salgado 1995 for a review). According to some, the region 
was integrated to other parts of the Americas many centuries before the 
arrival of the Spaniards through its many important river deltas, such as 
the Baudo, San Juan, and the Patfa, that conquistadors like Pizarro discov- 
ered in their voyages. To the south, the Tumaco cultures of La Tola were 
important two thousand years ago (A.D. 500 to 500 B.C.). Based on the 
abundant ceramic record they left, some researchers hypothesized that the 
vitality of this culture was due to contact and migration with other parts of 
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the Americas and possibly East Asia; its disappearance is thought to have 
been caused by natural disasters, perhaps tsunamis and earthquakes that 
pushed the survivors to migrate out of the area (Errazuriz 1980; Pedrosa 
1996b). But the settlement of the Pacific by native groups was substan- 
tial. For at least a millennium, indigenous communities occupied the 
territory with particular forms of appropriation of the environment— 
flora, fauna, rivers, sea, and the use of gold and platinum—practicing 
until recent decades a type of subsistence livelihood appropriate to the 
humid forest, without the domestication of animals or significant sed- 
entarization (Pedrosa 1996b; Ulloa, Rubio, and Campos 1996). Today, 
indigenous groups make up about 5 percent of the population, with de- 
mographically, culturally, and politically important groups such as the 
Embera and Wounaan in the northern Choco province. 6 

Aprile-Gniset (1993) labels the second cycle Afro-American. It articu- 
lated with the Spanish conquest and expansion, gained momentum in 
the seventeenth century, became strengthened in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and reached its maximum territorial and demographic expres- 
sion after the end of the nineteenth century. This cycle had in turn 
several phases: a partial expansion, restricted to the accessible min¬ 
ing enclaves; this phase was advanced through military conquest and 
the subjugation of indigenous inhabitants, often met with fierce resis- 
tance; as another historian put it, the Indians’ “hostility, high death 
rate, inability to produce quantities of bullion, and conflicting Spanish 
ideologies concerning their treatment and religious conversion soon 
necessitated the use of blacks to fill the labor shortage” (Sharp 1970: 
24). This phase gave origin to a purely extractive economy with rudi- 
mentary mining techniques based on enslaved labor (stream placer- 
ing or panning and other types of gold extraction, such as pit placer- 
ing or horizontal drafts in interfluvial areas or high terraces). Romero 
examined this process in detail for the Southern Pacific. In his view, the 
fundamental dynamic was characterized by a simultaneous process of 
adaptation and resistance to enslavement, articulated around the min¬ 
ing groups, or cuadrillas, created by the slave owners as production units. 
The cuadrillas developed cultural and social forms of organization that 
resulted in domestic relations in which women provided internal group 
cohesion while men took on the relations with the white society. Over 
time, the cuadrillas gained mobility and expanded their field of relations, 
thus creating conditions in which they could obtain their freedom. In the 
interstices of the slave-based mines there appeared settlements of free 
blacks devoted to traditional mining based on kinship relations; these 
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groups used their own resources as well as resources borrowed or learned 
from indigenous groups for their cultural and ecological adaptation to 
the environment under conditions ofgreaterautonomy. 

This dynamic was at the basis of the occupation of territories linked by 
the black communities (Romero 1995), coinciding with Aprile-Gniset’s 
second phase. This phase is characterized as 

extensive and peaceful, fostered initially by maroons and subsequendy by 
manumitted blacks; it is an agrarian phase and of independent mining 
that starts in the late colonial period, prospers after manumission [1852], 
reaches its fiill territorial development in the early years of the twentieth 
century, and continues to exhibit some of its dynamics even today. To sum 
up, if the first phase is characterized by an external colonialist project, the 
second takes up the form of an endogenous agrarian colonization. Where 
the military enterprise of the Spanish soldier failed there succeeded, three 
centuries later, theworkofthe peaceful black colonistcultivadngplantain, 
rice, manioc, maize, and coconut palm trees... an intense circulation re- 
sulted in a prodigious territorial expansion through the maximal dispersal 
of the population and the establishment of numerous agrarian habitats. 
(Aprile-Gniseti993:12,13) 

This process was punctuated by a host of factors in myriad ways. To 
mention a few of these: the precarious establishment of the mining en- 
claves (reales de minas) did not take place until the first half of the seven- 
teenth century, when indigenous groups were subdued and the first en- 
claves appeared in rivers like the Telembf, Timbiquf, Guapi, Iscuandé, 
and Maguf. These mining centers maintained a significantrelation with 
cities like Cali, Popayan, Pasto, and even Guayaquil and Lima for the 
supply of slaves and miscellaneous provisions. There was a circulation 
of knowledge among blacks and indigenous groups around mining and 
agricultural techniques; the system of “slash and mulch” (as opposed 
to the more common slash-and-burn agriculture), as West (1957) has 
called it, was an indigenous practice that blacks adopted to their own 
ends. Interethnic marriages, especially between black men and indig¬ 
enous women, were common in certain areas, and there were occa- 
sional alliances against slave owners and invaders. Indeed, indigenous 
groups, organized in the well-known encomiendas, were often forced to 
supply food for the cuadrillas. Slaves obtained their freedom in a va- 
riety of ways, including self-manumission through the purchasing of 
their freedom with the proceeds from independent mining they con- 
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ducted on Sundays and festivities. Cimarronismo (maroonism) was also 
important as a source of freedom, leading to the consolidation of free 
settlements known as palenques, where processes of cultural, demo- 
graphic, and military resistance and reconstitution took place. In the 
late colonial period and well before manumission, there thus appeared 
a significant number of free blacks (libres) who, without breaking com- 
pletely with the Spanish mining enclaves, started the exploration and 
colonization of other areas of the Pacific. While articulated with the 
enclave system, the settlements of libres did create conflicts with the 
slave-based system. 

Race was a central organizing factor in the process of settlement and 
the region’s economy. For some researchers, nature, landscape, econ- 
omy, and race constituted an integrated system in the assembling of 
the Pacific. The view of the region as a sort of pantry or cornucopia of 
riches to be extracted was inextricably linked to the harnessing of black 
labor (from colonial slave mining to today’s African palm cultivation), 
not infrequently through representations of race that depicted blacks in 
natural terms. Rural areas and the peoples who lived in them were seen 
as lazy, savage, and primitive, and only blacks were seen as able to with- 
stand the humid jungle. Under these conditions, blackness functioned 
largely as a cultural category, although phenotypic characteristics were 
also important (Leal 2003). From colonial times, the Pacific has been 
seen as the black region par excellence in Colombia; however, until re- 
cently the study of race and racism in the Pacific was largely restricted 
to white-black relations in towns and to arguments about the poverty 
of the region as a whole. This made sense up to a point: as we shall see 
(chapter 5), the category of “black” was not predominant until recently in 
black riverine settlements, and in the 1990S mostscholars and movement 
activists discussed the Pacific in terms of cultural difference and rights 
more than of race and racism, even if these were of ten in the background 
of the discussion. The exception has been black urban movements, for 
which race and racism were much more salient concerns. 

This perspective has changed over the past few years, particularly 
through research in ethnohistory and historical anthropology and geog- 
raphy, a great deal of it by Afro-Colombian scholars. This research 
looks atethnicity, region, and nation as interwoven processes involving 
the Pacific, the larger region (the suroccidente colombiano, or Colombian 
Southwest), and the nation. These newerworks highlight the relations 
of power between the Andean centers and their “white” inhabitants and 
lowlands such as the Pacific. What this historical research shows is the 
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production of what the Cartagena historian Alfonso Munera (2005) has 
named “ hierarchical geographies of race. ” Although with variations, these 
geographies were clearly established by scientists, politicians, writers, 
and authorities in colonial times and adopted without significant altera- 
tions by republican leaders after independence. In these racialized ge¬ 
ographies, writers established a direct connection between climate and 
territory and racial groups: the Andean plateaus were inhabited by the 
civilized and good white people of European origin; the humid, tropi- 
cal lowlands by blacks and indigenous groups incapable of reason and 
progress. The most progressive views after independence envisioned 
the mixing of races but endorsing the ineluctable inferiority of blacks 
and Indians when constrained to their territories. These recent his- 
torical studies emphasize the relations of dominance and subalternity 
mediated by ecological and ethnic processes, besides the more com- 
monly studied economicconsiderations. 7 They also make clear the spatial- 
cultural bases of coloniality anchored in notions of territory, nature, and 
race. 

The Cali architect and urbanist Gilma Mosquera has developed a use- 
ful account of the progressive transformation of settlements along the 
rivers of the Pacific since the nineteenth century. Mosquera’s model 
starts with an empty space that is progressively settled, resulting in 
distinct spatial formations. Until the beginning of the twentieth cen¬ 
tury, river settlements were characterized by dispersed family units and 
groups of families brought together by labor or kinship relations. Small 
multifamily nuclei started to arise following the decision by a group 
of dispersed families in a river segment to “construct a village” (hacer 
pueblo). These neighborhoods typically started with three to ten units 
that were production and living units and evolved into nuclei of eleven 
to thirty homes that included isolated and joined units. With the advent 
of newcomers, this protovillage became a village, usually a one-street 
town with a tendency to the gradual separation of production site and 
livingquarters (thirty to two hundred units). Subsequent phases turned 
the village into a town proper, with a more marked separation between 
living and production sectors, some commerce and tertiary activities, 
and greater social differentiation. If in the first stages one or two fam¬ 
ily trunks predominated, in the towns there was greater differentia¬ 
tion. However, each habitat type reflects a tight link between kinship 
relations, production relations, the organization of space, and cultural 
practices; the family continued to be the organizing axis of residential 
and production space. After the 1920S, this system of relations “entered 
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into contradiction with the dominant national ideology, slowing down 
the definitive insertion of the local communities in the capitalist regime 
of production, from which they have only benefited in a marginal way” 
(Mosquera 1999: 55). 

The pressures for dispersed settlements to nuclearize contributed to the 
breakdown of the family-based traditional production and authority sys¬ 
tems. These pressures ranged from natural forces to in- and out-migration 
and production opportunities (e.g., timber, mining, agriculture, tour- 
ism in the Coastal towns). By the 1940S, demographic expansion in much 
of the Pacific required the adaptation of new land for food production, 
including maize, cassava, plantain, rice, sugarcane; it also entailed tak- 
ing advantage of external demand for products such as rubber and veg- 
etable ivory. This growing integration of village, river, and region has 
been at play in the rivers surrounding Tumaco ever since. Many villages 
were established at the end of the nineteenth century by a couple arriving 
from other parts of Narino or Ecuador in search of land or fleeing politi- 
cal violence; slowly, this founding couple brought a number of relatives 
and friends to start a village. Through kinship strategies encompassing 
the village, the river, and neighboring rivers these villages diversified ac- 
cording to social, production, and spatial strategies. For some research- 
ers, this pattern was geared toward multiplying access to precarious 
resources and territories. Since the 1950S, with the increase in the pace 
of modernization, the final narrowing down of the territorial frontier, 
and closer links to the town of Tumaco, this goal became less important 
as migration and labor opportunities in the city increased. Migration to 
Tumaco often resulted in a network of circulation of people, products, 
and information between the city and the river, and it continues to be 
so today (even if significantly disrupted by paramilitary control in some 
areas). Kinship relations and nonconsanguineal residential alliances 
are more geared to ensuring a symbolic-territorial affiliation to the river 
community than access to material resources per se. As affiliation by 
river residence becomes less practicable, it is the combination of types of 
social relations that confer dynamism to particular places and or territo¬ 
rial identities. 8 In general, however, it is in these towns, most of which 
have no more than two or three thousand inhabitants even today, where 
Euro-Andean values, the state, the market economy, and armed actors 
are making inroads with full force (Villa 1996). 

Socioterritorial affiliation is accomplished in multiple ways in con- 
temporary contexts. What should be highlighted is, first, the continued 
importance assigned to place-related identities (see chapter 6); and, 
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second, that while other regional and national markers of identity are 
used, until recently the river affiliation predominated locally. “People liv¬ 
ing on a given river consider themselves as a single community,” wrote 
West (1957: 88) in the 1950S. The sense of belonging engendered by river 
affiliation has weakened, yet in many places, the river continues to be 
a vital space of social interactions through which people actualize op- 
portunities afforded by either the local or the larger regional or transna- 
tional contexts. To be sure, in recent decades the pace of environmental 
degradation, the transformation of production relations, and the pres- 
ence of urban imaginaries have taken a toll on river-based cultural and 
ecological practices. Yetthere continues to be an “aquatic space” (Oslen- 
der 1999, for the Guapi river) that bespeaks the continued importance of 
aquatic environments for many local groups. This space includes coasts 
and beaches, the rich, flooded guandal forests, and the networks of rivers 
and estuaries largely regulated by the tides for up to twenty kilometers 
upstream; it also involves the construction of houses on piles along the 
river margins, the heat and humidity, and the many visions that inhabit 
the aquatic spaces and the forest. 

After 1993, “the river” became once again an important cultural and po- 
litical referent. Along some of the rivers of the Southern Pacific activists of 
the social movement of black communities proposed that collective ter- 
ritories be conceived of on the basis of the dynamics of rivers, particularly 
the river basin since the river is “the space where one lives and acts” (Cortés 
1999: 135). This model was not considered practicable around the larger 
rivers, such as the Patia and San Juan; moreover, some activists considered 
that a strict river focus could be too provincial and limiting for regional 
identity and organization. Nevertheless, the discourse about the river as a 
central cultural-spatial matrix of territory and identity is significant in it- 
self. Needless to say, the settlement patterns have changed. Wesfis map 
of the Rosario river (1952) shows a “traditional” pattern similar to Mos- 
quera’s (West 1957: 115). By 1993, when I visited this river, the pattern of 
dispersed settlement was still dominant, although it was undergoing sig¬ 
nificant changes, particularly because of the expansion of a nearby African 
palm plantation. 

These introductory remarks on settlement, territory, and identity 
should give an idea of the most salient elements in the making of place. 9 
Don Porfirio Angulo (don Po), a local community leader in his sixties, 
summarized his own recollection and experience of the settlement pro- 
cess he witnessed over many decades in the Caunapf river, and it is fitting 
to end this section with his words: 
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The first settlers of the Caunapf were grandchildren of slaves in Barbacoas. 
They arrived in the early years of the century fleeing the civil war. One of 
the first to arrive was Pedro Damian Castillo Cortés; he discovered the Cau- 
napf when he was hunting, and he found out that it was good for hunt¬ 
ing and also for agriculture, particularly plantain, maize and rice. These 
promising lands attracted others, who came to build their huts and try out 
the territory [hacian rancho y ensayaban el territorio]. Bernardo Cortés Cas¬ 
tillo founded La Espriella, named after the engineer that drew the railway 
lines. My grandfather, Luis Angulo, was the fourth founder. There were 
no roads, and everything was done through the river. The first external 
factor was the railway, which produced significant destruction of the for- 
est. That was in 1926. Soon after there was an increase in the exploita- 
tion of rubber and tagua [vegetable ivory], followed by the cultivation of 
cacao. But local people did not care about money. They exchanged these 
products for kerosene, salt, and clothes. People only cleared up what they 
were going to plant, the rest they kept as jungle, even if in those days we 
did not know about “biodiversity.” Work was collective [minyas and labor 
groups] and family-based. I built my house in that way, without a single 
nail. In the 1950S, Colonel Rojas Pinilla declared entire areas of the Mira 
and Caunapf as lands for colonization. From the Mataje to the Patia, this 
was still open forest used for hunting and agriculture, with the railway 
in between. But this changed in the 1950S with the arrival of the first Japa- 
nese to the Mira river to plant bananas, 10 and even more when the Span- 
iards arrived with their cattle. One single man, Valentfn Garcia, cleared 
5,000 hectares of forest between 1958 and 1962. That was the time also 
when the railway was abandoned to construct a road, to the detriment of 
the people. With the road came the present avalanche of people from else- 
where to grab land, until the arrival of the palmiculturas. Right now there is 
growing consciousness that the forest is disappearing and we are going 
to be finished [se nos estd yendo el bosque y nos estamos acabando], As you can 
see, the history of the Caunipf is beautiful. There were great marimberos 
[marimba players]. Not any more. 11 

Don Po’s narrative, influenced by the discourses of the 1990S and the 
mobilizations for collective land titling in which he was participating at 
the time of the interview, gives an idea of the process of settlement dis- 
cussed above. According to Villa (1996), most regions of the Pacific had 
an open frontier until about 1950. Villa believes that the model of territo¬ 
rial appropriation remained viable until this time despite the commodity 
cycles of boom and bust. After the 1950S, with increasing colonization, 
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technological changes in mining, fishing, and timber extraction (for ex- 
ample, the use of high-power pumps for mining, gasoline-powered saws 
for timber, and dynamite and large nylon nets, or trasmayos, for fishing), 
and great land concessions to foreign companies, the frontier finally 
closed down. With the arrival of the big oil palm companies in the 1980S, 
large-scale technology, development, and market forces, more than eco- 
logical dynamics or local cultural practices, began to shape the territorial 
transformation of the entire Tumaco region. But this is getting ahead of 
the story. 

Ill <s> Place Making and Localization Strategies in the 19905: 

The Pacific as Region-Territory of Ethnic Groups 


Tierra puede tener cualquiera, pero no territorio. 

[Anybody can have land, but territory is another matter.] 

—don Porfirio Angulo, Tumaco, August 1998 

Don Po’s succinct assertion reveals the significant conceptual, cultural, 
and political changes that swept over the Pacific throughout the 1990S. 
From the 1950S on, peasant struggles all over Latin America were carried 
out in the name of land. La tierra pa’l que la trabaja (land to the tiller) was 
the slogan that fueled peasant movements, land takeovers, and agrarian 
reforms. In Colombia, the National Peasant Users’ Association (anuc) 
led the struggle with varying degrees of success (Zamocs 1986) . Although 
anuc had its heyday in the 1960S and 1970S, it was still of some impor- 
tance in the 1980S in regions such as rural Tumaco, even if the imaginary 
of “land” and “peasant” was to prove patently insufficient to respond to 
the changed institutional, economic, and political context. By the time 
Ley 70 was sanctioned, the categories of land and peasant to refer to black 
people were on their way out, to be replaced by “black community” and 
“territory.” I deal in this section with the emergence of “territory” in the 
Pacific in the late 1980S and 1990S, leaving the account of what Restrepo 
(2002) has aptly called “the ethnicization of black identity”—enabled by 
the concept of “black community” enshrined in Ley 70 —for a subsequent 
chapter. Here I will examine the concepts of territory and region-territory 
produced by black and indigenous organizations over the 1990S as subal- 
tern strategies of localization. 

The concept of territory has a short but complicated history in the Pa¬ 
cific, and it has been influenced by international factors I will not dis- 
cuss here. 12 It has its roots in a series of factors that converged first in 
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the northern Choco province in the ig8os, including the following: the 
crisis of the traditional settlement model after 1950; the declaration in 
1959 by government law of the Pacific lowlands as baldios (public empty 
lands), which enabled a faster pace of extraction of resources by people 
external to the region; and the increasing presence, since the ig6os and 
1970S, of missionaries, state agencies, and development projects, such 
as the Dutch-funded diar project for peasant development. Its most im- 
mediate source, however, was the development in the 1980S of a strategy 
of defense by the large black peasant communities of the middle Atrato 
river against the predatory activities of timber companies. 

Starting in 1985, these communities, withthehelpofCatholic groups 
inspired by liberation theology, began to delimit their territory and de- 
velop strategies for natural resource use. This strategy inaugurated a 
new form of property “whereby a conception of a collective territory 
without borders or limits gave way to the territory as delimited in a 
map and which allowed a census of its owners” (Villa 1998:439). There 
thus appeared an increasing number of local organizations, grouped 
under the name Asociacion Campesina Integral del Atrato (acia, Inte¬ 
gral Peasant Association of the Atrato River), intended for a measure of 
self-governance. Other similar organizations followed by the end of the 
1980S and beginning of the 1990S all over the Pacific, including other 
river organizations (e.g., in the San Juan and Baudo rivers, with the 
organizations Acadesan and Acaba, respectively); another important 
factor was the consolidation of indigenous resguardos (official territo- 
ries) following the emergence of the strong indigenous organization 
orewa (Organizacion Regional Embera-Wounaan), grouping the Em- 
bera and Wounaan peoples of the Choco. These resguardos were demar- 
cated without the participation of the black communities, even in those 
places where they had practiced traditional forms of occupation, so 
that often black peasants were relegated to the status of landless colonos 
(colonists). It was in this context that acia began to articulate a con- 
cept of territory for the black communities, with a focus on ethnicity 
and cultural rights. By 1987, acia had reached an incredible goal in its 
negotiation with the government: the demarcation of six hundred thou- 
sand hectares which, although still not legally titled to the organiza¬ 
tion, were put under a special management plan based on the cultural 
practices of the communities. For Villa, this agreement “was the begin¬ 
ning of a new territorial order in the Pacific. It demonstrated the ef- 
ficacy of a political discourse that articulated black cultural experience 
to the specific pattern of appropriation of the territory” (1998:441). But 
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not until ten years later (1997) did acia, by then representing about 
120 organizations, receive legal title to almosteighthundred thousand 
hectares under Ley 70. By this time, however, many of its beneficiaries 
had left the area, fleeing the violent actions of paramilitary, army, and 
guerrilla groups that became so prevalent in the middle Atrato starting 
in the mid-i990s (Wouters 2001; Agudelo 2000). 

The acia process fostered the pioneering development of a series of 
concepts and technologies that had illustrious careers throughout the 
1990S. The idea that “the territory” was fundamental to the physical and 
cultural survival of the communities, and the argument that these com- 
munities have unique ways, rooted in culture, of using the diverse spaces 
constituted by forest, river, mangrove, hills, and ocean were the two most 
important conceptual innovations. The experiences of the middle Atrato 
were important in other respects, such as the development of the tech¬ 
nology of territorial and cultural workshops (talleres) that were to become 
ubiquitous throughout the rivers and towns of the Pacific with Transi- 
tory Article 55 (AT-55, issued in 1991 as part of the constitutional reform 
process; it would give way to Ley 70 in 1993), often with the support of 
the progressive Catholic Church (the Pastoral Afrocolombiana). Villa de- 
scribes the reverberation of activity up and down the rivers of the Pacific 
that took place around the AT-55 and then Ley 70 in the early to mid- 
1990S: 

In the rivers, the people now have other reasons to get together in order 
to perform their chants, dances and playful activities besides the rituals of 
the Saints or the dead. Now the dedmero [local poet] arrives to the meeting 
to recollect the birth of the river organization, or to evoke the trip taken by 
some in the community to Bogota in order to show others how they lived 
in the Pacific and to teach them about the territory. Chants and dances 
become an integral part of political meetings, the elders narrate the story 
of the peopling of the river, the original places of setdement are marked 
on the maps, somebody teaches the history of slaves and masters, others 
about foods and fiestas of the past, and yet others tell about the history 
of encounters between Indians and blacks. Yet the voyages through the 
river are not only an oral exercise but a real one, such as the trip taken for 
a number of days by the people of the San Juan in 1992 starting out at the 
delta in Itsmina. Hundreds of people from the Asociacion Campesina del 
San Juan took to their boats, stopping in each town and enlivening the trip 
at each stop with music and dances. The vogage was a yeoyraphical recogni- 
zance of a territory that they now learned as their own. Along the parallel rivers 
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of the Pacific, organizations now come together and the traditional orality 
of the people becomes uncontainable as they narrate the histories of their 
rivers.... As the ignominious history of extraction of resources is woven 
into the encounters, those from the north learn that their history is not dif¬ 
ferent from those from the south, and in the penuries of the past and the 
certainty of a common future a collective identity is thus forged. It is here 
that a concept of region becomes manifest and is learned as a liued-in process. (1998: 
444,445; emphasis added) 

What, then, were the particular landmarks in the emergence of the ter- 
ritory as articulatory discourse in the Southern Pacific? As I mentioned, a 
number of social and economic processes under way since the early 1980S 
helped provide the context for this emergence. Capital stepped up its oper- 
ations throughout the decade, setting in place a brutal accumulation model 
that greatly affected territory and place (see chapter 2). State development 
plans were being implemented for the first time with the entire region in 
mind (see chapter 4). International organizations were beginning to pay 
attention to the region’s biodiversity. These factors contributed to creating 
the notion of the Pacific as a region. And then there was the irruption of 
popular mobilization along the rivers centered at this time on those seg- 
ments of the river that had a higher degree of family-based production 
practices. If acia had been a salient factor in the emergence of the concept 
of territory—indeed, acia’s experience shaped indelibly the AT-55 —itwas 
the flurry of organizations and activities around AT-55 that finally brought 
this concept to life at a regionwide level. 

The discovery of the territory linked to AT-55/Ley 70 in the early 1990S 
thus had two moments. In the first, local organizations developed a se- 
ries of technologies, such as monteos, literally traversing the monte or for- 
est/territory with the entire community to recognize places ofhabitation, 
cultivation, and hunting and gathering, past and present; the collective 
drawing of color maps on large sheets of paper, not infrequently done by 
the young under the instructions of old people; the gathering of oral his¬ 
tories and traditions; and the numerous meetings among organizations 
to develop a common strategy and political discourse for the implemen- 
tation of Ley 70 and beyond (see chapter 5). Villa’s description captures 
this moment well. The process was of great political importance since 
it brought together ethnoterritorial organizations and communities in 
a discussion about territory, culture, and history. In a second moment,the 
participation of external ngos, academics, experts, and international 
organizations became more prominent. Two methodologies became 
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intertwined: satellite and Gis-based cartography and participatory work- 
shops to elicit local representations of the territory. Informed by a land- 
scape ecology framework, this social cartography of ten took place in the 
context of government programs, such as the Ecological Zoning Project 
carried out by the igac (see Ministerio del Medio Ambiente 2000); it in- 
volved interdisciplinary teams of natural and social scientists working 
with local communities in the elaboration of the communities’ “men¬ 
tal maps,” subsequently contrasting them with the maps afforded by 
modem cartography. While the technical maps centered on relatively 
homogeneous production systems and landscape units (in terms of 
geomorphology and vegetation), the social cartography or participatory 
mapping with communities tried to get at a whole set of social and eco¬ 
logical aspects, includingtheespacios deuso (use spaces, such as thevarious 
types of monte or forest, river, mangrove, sea, village, home), production 
systems, history of settlement, tenancy, local projects, hunting and gath- 
ering, visions of the territory, local knowledge of plants and animals, in- 
formal borders, commerce, and the like. In the best cases, these exercises 
incorporated an awareness of the difficulties of comparing these two sys¬ 
tems of knowledge . 13 

As a political ecology tool, maps, whether drawn by experts or com¬ 
munities, may reveal or hide important aspects. First, feminist research- 
ers have used community maps of land use and cover in relation to local 
knowledge to unveil gender relations and make visible women’s contri- 
butions and assets (Rocheleau 1995b). Who counts, draws, and narrates 
and how is of decisive importance in these cases; there was some aware¬ 
ness of these issues in the Pacific in the 1990S. Second, maps contrib- 
ute to the production of territoriality (the territorios de comunidades negras) 
in particular ways; whether this corresponded to long-standincj territo¬ 
rial logics is a subject of debate. For Oslender, the mapping exercises 
involved “an imposition of fixed boundaries onto local epistemologies 
of fluid boundaries and tolerant territorialities, forcing local communi¬ 
ties to translate their territorial aspirations onto maps which Western- 
style institutions will accept as legitimate documentation to accompany 
their land right claims” (2001: 253; cited in Restrepo 2006: 83). In other 
words, mapping, no matter how participatory, introduced a new form of 
representing spatiality and of thinking about the territory. For some ac- 
tivists and intellectuals, there was consistency between the long-standing 
practices of territoriality and the conception of it in Ley 70; in other 
words, there was an articulation between the historically constructed 
territoriality of the communities, the collective titling process, and the 
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expectations of the communities, with the law operating as an instru¬ 
ment for the defense of historical, ethnic, and cultural identities. In this 
view, juridical rights entail the recognition ofancestral rights and articu- 
late with the responsibilities of the communities to protect the territory 
for the renacientes (present and subsequent generations) (see Cassiani, 
Achipiz, and Umana 2002). 

The titling process became an important focus of the work of social 
movement throughout the 1990S, often imbricated with a variety of gov¬ 
ernment programs, such as the Biodiversity Conservation Project (Proy- 
ecto Biopacifico, pbp) (see discussion in chapter 4), and the Ministry of 
the Environmenfs Natural Resources Management Program, pmnr, 
fimded by the World Bank and implemented by two government agen- 
cies—the Agrarian Reform Institute (incora) and the Social Solidarity 
NetWork (Red de Solidaridad Social); incora was directly in charge of 
coordinating most of the titling process after 1994. The guidelines for 
this program had been negotiated by government agencies and black 
and indigenous organizations in 1992 (Sanchez and Roldan 2001; Off en 
2003). As far as the social movements are concerned, a landmark meet- 
ing took place on June 18-22,1995, in the facilities of an alternative de¬ 
velopment ngo in Perico Negro, located in a predominantly black region 
south of Cali. Convened as a meeting (encuentro) of black and indigenous 
communities and peoples (pueblos) of the Pacific and under the rubric 
“Territory, Ethnicity, Culture, and Research in the Colombian Pacific,” 
this meeting—which I mentioned briefly in the introduction—brought 
together for the first time the great majority of black and indigenous or¬ 
ganizations of the region. Chief among the achievements of this meeting 
were the establishment of guidelines for negotiations among black and 
indigenous communities and between these and the state, and a theo- 
rization of the concept of territory according to the movement concept 
of cosmovisidn (worldview) of the local communities . 14 That the organiza¬ 
tions gave primary importance to research and knowledge production as 
part of their political struggle was reflected in the fact that they devoted 
significant effort to drafting the statutes of the newly created Instituto de 
Investigaciones Ambientales del Pacffico (Institute for Pacific Environ- 
mental Research). This process revealed the various and at times conflict- 
ing interests of the organizations of the region, while making clear the 
extent to which knowledge production and even research had become a 
central practice of the social movements themselves . 15 

But the most critical achievement of the Perico Negro encuentro was 
the discussion of the cosmouisidn and conception of territory of the 
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various movement organizations. Indigenous representatives explained 
the cosmouision of their respective communities (Embera, Wounaan, 
Eperara-Siapidara, Awa, Catio, Chami, Zenu, and Tule peoples). They 
emphasized the integration of people and nature, traditional manage¬ 
ment practices, the role of traditional authorities, and the resulting con- 
servation of the environment. Their declaration of principles focused on 
the defense of resources and traditional knowledge through strategies 
articulated around the principles of unity, territory, cultural identity, au- 
tonomy, and self-sufficiency. The presentations by black organizations 
similarly focused on “the manifold logics of appropriation of the terri¬ 
tory” by the communities. Among the elements emphasized were the river- 
based models of appropriation with their longitudinal and transversal 
dynamics (see chapter 3), the organizational process for the defense of 
the territory, and the local knowledge, patterns of mobility, kinship, and 
gender relations. Their declaration of principles highlighted their right 
to a territorial strategy that built on traditional appropriation models in 
order to resist the onslaught by Capital and the dominant culture. This 
strategy would start by recognizing that the Pacific is a territory of ethnic 
groups, thus requiring a special policy regime: 

In the same way that it is impossible to separate the territory from culture 
and ethnicity, thus the knowledge we have about biodiversity is a cultural 
knowledge that requires particular treatment, including appropriate prop- 
erty regimes. ... It seems to us that in the definition of the relation be- 
tween the region-territory and the rest of the country it is necessary to be 
clear about the relation between the organizational processes and the in- 
stitutional agents [state and ngos] .... The identity that needs to be constructed 
today at the heart of the black communities is one based not on race but on the defense 
o/the territory; it underlies our conceptualization of life and the world and a 
set of cultural aspirations ... that is, the development of our own cultural 
dynamic from the perspective of a logic of resistance. (Fundacion Habla/ 
Scribe 1995: 52, 53, 54; emphasis added) 

While these debates surely reflected the salience of anthropological 
and conservation discourses (including the issue of intellectual property 
rights linked to traditional knowledge that was by then becoming promi¬ 
nent in Colombia and around the world), activists nevertheless gave their 
imprint to these concepts and pushed them for the first time into an ar¬ 
ticulated, elegant conceptualization that was to be of great political expe- 
diency in the context of the organizations’ encounter with the state and 
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technoscience. Above all, at this meeting, it is possible to find, for the first 
time, discussion of the concept of the Pacific as region-territory of ethnic 
groups. This concept was to emerge in full flower over the next two to 
three years and to become an essential point of reference for rethinking 
development, sustainability, and conservation—certainly throughout the 
1990S and in a general way up to the present. As we shall see in greater 
detail in chapter 3, the territory came to be defined as the space of effec- 
tive appropriation of ecosystems by a given community, while the notion 
of the Pacific as region-territory of ethnic groups was seen as a political 
construction for the defense of territories. If the territory embodies the life 
project of the community, the region-territory articulates the life project of 
the community with the political project of the social movement. 

The region-territory also emerged as a category of interethnic rela¬ 
tions pointing toward the construction of alternative models of life and 
society. In other words, the region-territory was both a conceptual in- 
novation and a political project, what could be called a subaltern strategy 
of localization. It located biological diversity within an endogenous per- 
spective of the ecocultural logic of the Pacific. Even if produced by social 
movements, the concept of territory did not fully emerge out of the long- 
standing practices of the communities, where rights to land have been 
customarily allocated on a different basis (according to kin, tradition of 
occupation, etc.). In practice, the hope was that, once collective tenure 
was secured, particular rights to land would be negotiated internally by 
communities. Some observers saw the emphasis on collective territories 
as a mistake of the movement based on a misperception of their strength 
at the time. Be that as it may, from an ecological perspective the concepts 
of territory and region-territory can plausibly be seen as a representation 
of the collective ecocultural practices. 

In the pcn conceptualization ofthe 1990S, the territory was considered 
a challenge to developing local economies and forms ofgovernability ca- 
pable of supporting its effective defense. The strengthening and transfor- 
mation of traditional production systems and local economies, the need 
to press on with the collective titling process, and working toward orga- 
nizational strengthening and territorial governability were all important 
components of this region-centered strategy. Besides being influenced 
by larger debates and interactions with academics, other activists, state 
experts, and ngos, pcn’s conceptual framework was based on its own 
analysis of the situation along many of the rivers and on intensive interac- 
tion with communities and their leaders. Workshops conducted during 
the 1990S with river community leaders invariably suggested a number 
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Figure i. System that generates loss of territory, according to river community leaders. 
Source: Workshop on EcologicalRiver Basin Design, Buenaventura, August 1998 


of factors linked to the “loss of territory,” including “loss of tradidonal 
values and identity,” loss of tradidonal production practices, excessive 
exploitation of resources, state development policies, increased pace of 
industrial extraction, and alienadng educational models for the young 
people (see figure 1). In more substantial discussions with community 
leaders and social movement activists, a series of other factors linked 
to the loss of territory emerged, including the spread of plantations and 
specialization of productive activities; changes in production systems; 
internal conflicts in the communities; the cultural impact of national 
media; out-migration and the arrival of people foreign to the region es- 
pousing the ethics of capitalism and extraction; and inadequate develop¬ 
ment policies, the neoliberal opening to world markets, and the demands 
of the global economy. 16 

Less developed at this point was the gender dimension of the territory 
and region-territory. The main attempt by women activists and some 
anthropologists was to use the language of gender complementarity of 
tasks (vernacular gender) to explain the spatiality of territorial appropria- 
tion. This notion suggests a gender division of labor in terms of differ- 
ential utilization of spaces, tasks, and forms of knowledge about health 
and the environment. In this conception, since they tend to remain in 
the river setdements, whereas men move more broadly in spatial terms, 
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women are seen as a stronger referent of belonging to place, and this 
belonging is strengthened through a woman’s descendants and her 
kinship group, often involving a network in several rivers. Women and 
men thus effect different but equally important appropriations of use 
spaces. If men demarcate the territory in their mobilization for produc- 
tion, women are seen as consolidating it through socialization processes 
and the construction of identities through a panoply of practices of food, 
healing, and production. When these practices are disrupted (e.g., by 
the introduction of market foods), the links to territory start to weaken. 
Hencethe crucial gender dimension to effective territorial appropriation, 
which has become broadly recognized by black community activists. 
This recognition is accompanied by an awareness of inequality in many 
spheres, particularly the domestic and the political. For many black wo- 
men’s organizations at present, while the struggle for ethnocultural 
and territorial rights should be the leading goal, this needs to be ad- 
vanced simultaneously with mobilization for the needs and interests of 
black women as members of the black community (Grueso and Arroyo 
2005; see chapter 5 for further discussion). 17 

The accomplishments of the collective titling process have been 
very significant, among the most accomplished in Latin America in 
terms of ethnic territories. An evaluation of the titling program con- 
ducted in 2001 (Sanchez and Roldan 2001) showed that indigenous 
territories were augmented by 324,288 hectares, corresponding to 
forty-four new resguardos and the expansion of twelve more, for a to¬ 
tal of 1,994,599 hectares. The results for black communities were 
most impressive: 2,359,204 million hectares titled to over twenty-two 
thousand families organized into fifty-eight community councils; the 
collective territories for the black communities had been increased to 
about4.8 million hectares by 2003. The area thus titled represents 52 
percent of the total region. Throughout the 1990S, besides the territo¬ 
rial titling achievements, the new legal instruments had a number of 
beneficial aspects; despite difficulties and tensions, they fostered in- 
terethnic collaboration as well as collaboration between ethnic groups 
and the state; enabled local organization development; were essen- 
tial to placing the question of black and indigenous identities under 
discussion; and enabled for a time the construction of an alternative 
imaginary of territoriality and development. The long-term results 
in terms of biodiversity conservation and local autonomies would 
have been noticeable if the process had not been disrupted drastically 
after 2000, as we shall see shortly. 18 
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To sum up, the concept of territory produced by a number of move- 
ments in the 1990S articulated a place-based framework linking history, 
culture, environment, and social life; it evinced the development of a 
spatial consciousness among movement activists and, to some extent, 
within the riverine communities themselves. This conception resonates 
with academic frameworks in which nature and culture are seen as inter- 
connected in overlapping webs ofhumans and other beings, and com¬ 
munities are seen as multiply located—they are simultaneously place- 
based and networked across places. What takes place is an encounter 
between self-organizing ecosystems and people from below, on the one 
hand, (“rooted networks,” in Rocheleau’s counterintuitive description, 
2000: 3), and hierarchical organizations of various sorts (e.g., Capital 
and the state), on the other. “The Pacific” may thus be seen as a com- 
plex matrix of processes in which people, territory, species, and so forth 
are held in relation within a social context; social movements attempt to 
steer this dynamic away from the social disruption and ecological deg- 
radation at local and larger scales, by building on the self-organizing 
tendencies and relations of solidarity that exist or that might be created 
or re-created. In their view, for this strategy to have a chance, it must 
rely on the social and ecological relations that have existed in place, even 
when confronted with processes of spatial restructuring. As complexity 
theory suggests, “structures” do not necessarily predetermine the kinds 
of connections people make. New possibilities and categories may arise 
and lead to emergent worlds. One may conclude, with Rocheleau in her 
place analysis of Kathama in the famous Machakos district of Kenya, 
by suggesting that we “take away from these stories the lesson that the 
community organizations and membership were their own sources of 
surprise, rather than simply mechanisms to weather or respond to ex- 
ternal surprise. In view of this we might think of communities as crucial 
and foundational categories for entities that are themselves complex 
and contingent” (2000: 20). 

This is to say that without the region-territory, communities would be 
even more vulnerable to being reconstructed by Capital and the state. De- 
spite its support for the titling process, the state has its own project of re¬ 
gion construction, in which the Pacific would be but a link in a strategy 
of Andean-style development for the entire ocddente colombiano (Western 
Colombia). This state project has become increasingly inseparable from 
the use of force in a complicated dynamics with other armed actors. This 
process, which has gained ascendancy in the Southern Pacific since the late 
1990S, has radically transformed the politics and production of place. 
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IV <& Displacement and the Territorial and 
Cultural Imperatives of Development and Modernity 

Oh, my God, whatscarythings/aretheysayingfrom afar 
where they fell, bum, and kili / without a question even asked.... 

Oh, my God, what scary things / has told me Don Severino 
that the land's no longer useful / for either coconut or farm 
Oh, my God, what will become / of the life of our children 
ifthe land which is theirfuture/is being turned into a whirlwind?' 9 

Sebastiao Salgado’s photographic exhibit Exodos (2000), an impressive 
and deeply human six-year-long project of portraying displaced people 
worldwide, leaves one with the impression of both the ineluctability of 
displacement on a large scale and the crisis dimensions it has taken on 
in recent times. 20 Few countries validate Salgado’s vision as clearly as 
Colombia, with the Pacific as one of the main theaters of displacement. 

The figures are “a scary thing,” to be sure: close to three million inter- 
nally displaced people by 2002, tens of thousands of them from the Pacific 
and a disproportionate percentage from indigenous and black groups. 

The “peace refuge” thatwas the Pacific until the mid-i990s becamejust 
another battlefield in a country atwar (Wouters 2001; Agudelo 2000). 

The targets have been the territorial, social, and cultural integrity of the 
black and indigenous groups; the organizingprocesses, includingsystem- 
aticthreats against activists; and the control ofnatural resources (e.g., tim- 
ber, gold, African palm) with total disregard for environmental regulation 
and the rights of their inhabitants. The goal of this “cruel little war” (Joxe 
2002) and “geography of terror” (Oslender 2004), as activists see it, is the 
disappearance of the ethnic groups of the Pacific as distinct cultures. 21 

Take the case of the Pacffico narinense. 22 Despite intense capitalist 
activity since the early 1980S (see chapter 2), black organizing around 
the culture-territory equation had been strong since the early 1990S. 
Everything seemed to suggest that ethnic organizations were advanc- 
ing a new model of territorial and political ordering. With the arrival 
of right-wing paramilitaries en masse after 2000, however, this project 
changed dramatically. Through a combination of terrorizing strategies 
that included threats against and assassinations of community leaders 
and activists, the explicit prohibition of the community councils formed 
around the pmrn and Ley 70, selective displacement of communities 
and leaders from particularly coveted lands (particularly for African oil 
palm but increasingly for coca cultivation), “emplacement” of people in 
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other cases (restricting people’s mobility in some places), and capturing 
of state funds through Plan Colombia through phony ngos, this par- 
ticular armed actor was able to demobilize the movements, weaken the 
institutional frameworks established over the previous eight years, in- 
stall a criminal economy based on coca production, and expand notice- 
ably the oil palm frontier with the governmenfs blessing. Additional 
consequences have been the exodus of activists, the emergence of a 
cadre of young black leaders more willing to work within the capitalist 
model being implemented by force, the disarticulation of the territorial 
practices of communities, and a necessary transformation of the orga- 
nizing strategy from an emphasis on the territorial-cultural project to the 
defense of human rights and strategies for dealing with displacement. 23 
What appeared in Tumaco has been characterized as a “landscape of 
fear” (Oslender 2004; Cortés Severino 2007) and as a new economic 
model that brings back some of the savage extractive practices of the 
past, combining them with illicit, criminal, and parastatal practices that 
articulate well the demands of transnational Capital (Almario 2004, Re- 
strepo 2005). This is an important aspect of imperial globality, and will 
be discussed further in the book’s conclusion. 

To put it bluntly, the Pacific is being subjected to the territorial and 
cultural imperatives of imperial globality; this project must be seen as a 
simultaneously economic, ecoloyical, and cultural reconuersion, a reconfiguration 
of the biophysical and cultural landscapes of the Pacific. Not infrequently, 
one finds in some areas a river controlled by guerrillas next to another 
controlled by paramilitaries, both pushing people to plant coca, while the 
army keeps watch a few kilometers downstream. 24 From the perspective 
of the local social movements, all of the external actors—including guer¬ 
rillas, paramilitaries, capitalists, and the state—share the same project, 
namely, the control of peoples, territories, and resources; activists are 
very clear that this project does not coincide unth the interests and reality of the 
black and indiyenous communities; this project is a planned process related 
to the historical experience of racism and coloniality. In cases such as the 
Pacific, activists emphasize strengthening people’s capacity to withstand 
the traumas of capitalist modernity (from poverty to war) in place, building 
on people’s struggles for the defense of place and culture, and fostering 
people’s autonomy over their territories. Food security and cultural and 
territorial rights are central to this goal. 25 

Consistent with this view of the problem, the Primer Encuentro Na- 
cional de Afrocolombianos Desplazados (First National Convention of 
Displaced Afro-Colombians) held in Bogota in October 2000 identified 
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a principle of return as a general policy for all ethnic groups of the Pacific, 
given their particular culture and relation to the territory. To the extent 
possible, resettlement should be seen as the exception, not the rule, and 
as a temporary measure. The strategy of the social movements is the ef- 
fective declaration of the Pacific as a territoria de uida, alegria, y libertad (a 
territory of peace, happiness, and freedom), free of all forms of armed 
violence. Also considered were an effective system of early warning and 
prevention of displacement (many displacement events have been an- 
nounced with ample anticipation, with no preventive action taken by 
the state; on the contrary, there has been a proven correlation between 
guerrilla presence followed by army presence and followed finally by 
paramilitaries, who effect the previously announced displacement, not 
infrequently accompanied by killings); and “socioeconomic stabiliza- 
tion” (a term coined by the Social Solidarity NetWork)—that is, fulfill- 
ment of the state’s duty to guarantee the full exercise of social, cultural, 
and economic rights to all communities. 

The seeming ensanamiento (obsessive targeting) of the Pacific and its 
peoples cannot be explained without reference to the racism enthroned 
by Euro-Andean modernity, on the one hand, and to the obsession with 
development, on the other. As I have explained elsewhere (2003a; see also 
chapter4), displacement is an integral element ofEurocentric modernity 
and development. Modernity and development are spatial-cultural projects 
that require the continuous conquest of territories and peoples and their 
ecological and cultural transformation along the lines of a logocentric or¬ 
der. The massive displacement observed today worldwide, whetherrela- 
tively voluntary or forced, is the end result of processes that started at the 
dawn of modernity and crystallized at the end of the eighteenth century, 
when capitalist modernity became Consolidated as a cultural-economic 
project. Today, given the intensification of neoliberal globalization, it is 
possible to assert that the gap betiveen modernity’s displacement-produciny ten- 
dencies ond displacement-preuenting (or correcting) mechonisms is undenin^j ond be- 
cominy untenable. The crisis could assume such magnitude that the resettle¬ 
ment schemes and refugee camps of today might come to be seen as pilot 
projects for the future. Displacement can also be seen as the most visible 
manifestation of the regime of social fascism on the rise (Santos 2002). 

As the case of the Pacific suggests, strategies for preventing dis¬ 
placement and enabling return should take as a point of departure an 
understanding of resisting, returning, and re-placing that is contextual 
with respect to local practices, building upon movements for identity, 
territory, and autonomy wherever they exist. These strategies should 
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foster alternative development for livelihood and food security as a re- 
quired minimum (more on this in my discussion of projects in the 
Yurumanguf river in the book’s conclusion). As a Nasa indigenous leader 
put it, the minimum condition for resisting in place and defending cul- 
ture is to “deglobalize the belly.” Modem institutions (state, un system, 
humanitarian aid) have an important role to play in this regard, but they 
need to be approached from the vantage point of these criteria. 

Conclusion: Globality, Coloniality, and the Politics of Place 

I started with a view of the Pacific as place, that is, in terms of histori- 
cally constituted individual entities and processes that, while operating 
at different levels, interacted in complex ways to form a whole (an assem- 
blage, as I willcall these entities in the chapter on networks), the Pacffico 
biogeografico. I highlighted the production of a political ecology frame- 
work by social movementactivists centered on the territory-culture equa- 
tion. This framework, as Rocheleau (1995a: 1039) would put it, helped us 
“to understand the broader political outlines that bind local ecologies, 
economies, communities, and cultures into regional and global sys¬ 
tems.” I suggested that, while many of the long-standing biophysical and 
cultural dynamics that have produced the region are still in place, many 
of them have also been deeply affected, ifnot outright destroyed. Under 
these conditions, what happens to the defense of place? I leave this ques- 
tion pending until the concluding chapter. 

Things do not look good for the Pacific. The massive displacement 
witnessed there makes newly visible the coloniality of power specific to 
the current phase of imperial globality. If until 2000 the global design 
implanted in the Southern Pacific could to some extent be counterbal- 
anced by the place-based actions of ecosystems, movements, and com¬ 
munities, the regime of terror that came about in the late 1990S imposes 
clear limits on such a strategy. As we saw briefly, the social movements 
are maintaining minimum strategies of resistance. These strategies are 
still enabled by the construction of identities and territories of the past 
decade, although it is clear that such practices are no longer sufficient 
and some perhaps noteven appropriate to the moment. A lotwill depend 
on what happens in Colombia and internationally, as I will discuss in the 
conclusion. For now, it is sufficient to highlight the tremendous deterri- 
torialization effected by armed actors, although with an underlying basis 
in national and transnational processes. 
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Why does a politics of place continue to be important? First, the struggle 
of the social movements of black communities of the Colombian Pacific 
illustrates, at least until the late 1990S, the viability of a politics of place 
in the context of imperial globality. In its encounter with state agents, ex- 
perts, ngos, international biodiversity networks, and others, the move- 
ment developed a unique cultural-political and ecological approach that 
articulates the life project of river communities with the political vision 
of the social movement. To this extent, the movement can be interpreted 
in terms of the defense of practices of cultural, economic, and ecological 
difference. More generally, the goal of many of today’s struggles is the 
defense of place-based conceptions of the world and practices of world 
making—more precisely, a defense of particular constructions of place, 
including the reorganizations of place that might be deemed necessary 
according to the power struggles within place. These struggles are place 
based, yet transnationalized (Harcourtand Escobar, eds. 2005; Escobar 
2001). Although the current situation in the Pacific makes a defense of 
place in the style of the 1990S largely impossible, the struggle over place 
has not become meaningless and has not ended. 

The politics of place can be seen as an emergent form of politics, a 
novel political imaginary in that it asserts a logic of difference and pos- 
sibility that builds on the multiplicity of actions at the level of everyday 
life. Places are the site of dynamic cultures, economies, and environ- 
ments rather than just nodes in a global capitalist system. For Gibson- 
Graham, this politics of place—often favored by women, environmental- 
ists, and those struggling for alternative forms of livelihood—is a lucid 
response to the type of “politics of empire” that is common on the Leftand 
that requires that empire be confronted at the same level of totality, thus 
devaluing localized actions by reducing them to accommodation or re- 
formism. “Places always fail to be fully capitalist [and modern, in the Eu- 
rocentric sense], and herein lie[s] their potential to become something 
other” (Gibson-Graham 2003: 15; see also 2006). The politics of place 
should also be an important ingredient of imaging after the third world 
and its developmentalisms (fears of “localisms” notwithstanding, but of 
course taking all therisks into account). Politics of place is a discourse of 
desire and possibility that builds on subaltern practices of difference for 
the construction of alternative socionatural worlds; it is an apt imaginary 
for thinking about the “problem-space” defined by imperial globality 
and global coloniality (Scott 1999). 

If territory is to be thought of as “the ensemble of projects and rep- 
resentations where a whole series of behaviors and investments can 
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pragmatically emerge, in time and in social, cultural, aesthetic and cog- 
nitive space,” that is, as an existential space of self-reference where “dis- 
sident subjectivities” can emerge (Guattari 1995: 23, 24), it is clear that 
this project has been under development by the social movements of the 
Pacific. The defense of the territory entails the defense of an intricate pat- 
tern of place-based social relations and cultural constructions; it also 
implies the creation of a novel sense of belonging linked to the political 
construction of a collective life project. At stake with Ley 70, as we saw, 
is not just land but the concept of territoriality itself as a central element 
in the political construction of place on the basis of black and indigenous 
cultural experiences. The struggle for territory is thus a cultural struggle 
for autonomy and self-determination. This explains why for many black 
people of the Pacific the loss of territory would amount to a return to 
slavery or to becoming “common citizens.” 

I have introduced here the rudiments of a framework for understand- 
ing the production of the Pacific as place. This production takes place 
through a series of historical processes—biological, cultural, social, 
economic, political, technoscientific. To the strategies of production bf 
locality by Capital—themselves delocalizing in relation to place-based 
dynåmical processes, from those of ecosystems to culture—social move¬ 
ments oppose strategies of localization which focus on the defense of ter¬ 
ritory and culture. The idioms of biodiversity, sustainability, traditional 
production systems, cultural rights, and ethnic identities are all interwo- 
ven by movement activists into a discourse for the defense of place. Each 
chapter that follows will develop further a given aspect of the dominant 
and subaltern strategies for the production of pla c e in the-Pacific. One of 
the most readily visible and salient strategies is that of Capital (see chap¬ 
ter 2). Not undl the last chapter, on networks, however, will we have a full 
view of the manifold processes that account for that unique place that is 
variously called the Poctfico biogeografico, Chocri biogeografico, or, simply, la 
costa Pacvfica. 
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2 Capital 


We are the descendents of the slave trade. Our papers 
say: "Afro-descendents: descendents of the Africans 
brought to America with the transatlantic slave trade." 
What do I personally think? If the slave trade is at the basis 
of Capital accumulation, then inequality and racism are also 
at the basis of the same process. I can make headway on 
the problem of territory, or ethnoeducation, up to a certain 
point, but if I do not solve the fundamental problem I 
do not solve anything. Often times what makes one feel 
pleased arethose fights we haven't lost; the situation is so 
complex, and we fight in the midst of such adversity and 
against so many powerful enemies—economically, 
materially, politically—that even when we play them to 
a tie we feel satisfied [since] most of the times they win 
[smiling], but we have tied in some instances. These 
give us the courage to go on. 

—Carlos Rosero, pcn activist, quoted in Landscapes of 
Terror: Between Hope and Memory, a documentary 
by Catalina Cortés Severino, 2007 


Introduction: 

The Arrival of Raima Africana in the Pacific 

From July 1, 1958, to June 30, 1959, Maurice Ferrand, a French expert 
from the un Food and Agricultural Organization (fao), visited Colom¬ 
bia with the intention of advising the government on a program for “the 
promotion and development of the production of African oil palm (Elaeis 
guineensis).” The program was to include “the identification of favorable 
regions for the establishment of new plantations, the adoption of mod- 
ern techniques, and the initiation of a research program to insure the 
success of the new varieties” (Ferrand 1959:1). Ferrand spent a good part 
of his time “in the backward region ofTumaco,” where he found “soils 
that are the richest and most fertile one can find in the tropics” (14). 

Such soils were found particularly in the area between the Rosario and 



Mira rivers. Following the railway that connected Tumaco with the small 
town of Candelillas to the east, he noticed “a band of mangroves 15-20 
km wide, useless for cultivation,” followed by a band with a low water 
table where he found “the most beautiful coconut trees the Expert had 
ever seen, including those seen in Asia and Africa. After passing the km. 
30-35 of the railway the land elevation changes and the water table goes 
down to 2-4 meters. There one finds large areas ideal for the cultivation 
of the oil palm, and an equally perfect climate with an annual rainfall of 3 
meters well distributed throughout the year.” He concluded, “The entire 
region is of first order quality for oil palm, especially where the water 
table does not go higher than 2 m. from the ground” (14). 

Couched in terms of the promotion of a “colonial product” in the Tu¬ 
maco region, the history of this product, despite the fact that its intro- 
duction in Colombia did not take place until the end of the era of the 
colonial empires, bears many of the marks that have been associated with 
the biological trade characteristic of the colonial enterprise. For while its 
introduction to a number of other regions in the American continent (for 
example, in Bahia in Brazil, the Antilles, the Guyanas, and Haiti, where 
it became a subsistence crop) seems to have occurred in parallel with the 
introduction of slaves, it was not until the 1920S that the product arrived 
on Colombian soil. But even this late chapter in the history of the plant 
was infused with colonial overtones. After a couple of failed attempts by 
the French, a Belgian botanist and the director of the Brussels Museum 
and Botanical Garden, Florentino Claes, successfully brought into the 
country the seeds that were to find their way to Tumaco and other areas. 
Claes came to the country with the intention of doing research on tropi- 
cal plants and, having observed the ideal conditions present in many re¬ 
gions, contacted the missionaries in charge of running what at that time 
were still considered territorios de misiones (Catholic mission territories), 
such as the Pacific, with a proposal for bringing oil palm seeds from the 
Congo. The Elaeis guineensis thus made it to Colombia from the Eala Bo¬ 
tanical Garden in the Belgian Congo (Patino 1948). 

By the early 1930S, the seeds had given rise to elegant plants in many 
disparate places, from the towns of the Putumayo, such as Puerto Asfs, 
whose central plaza was adorned with twenty-seven palm trees planted 
by Capuchin missionaries in 1933, to some of the main urban avenues, 
such as the Avenida Roosevelt in the city ofCali, which was experiencing 
a period of growth after the opening of the Panama Canal. More impor¬ 
tant, the seeds made their way to the Agricultural Experiment Station in 
Palmira, just north of Cali. In the 1930S and 1940S, other oil palm seeds 
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were introduced to other regions: for instance, by the United Fruit Com¬ 
pany into its banana-growing areas in the Magdalena region; twenty- 
one thousand seeds from the Institut de Recherches pour les Huiles et 
Oleagineaux in Paris; seeds from Nigeria and the Ivory Coast, purchased 
by the Colombian Institute for the Promotion of Cotton; and four hun- 
dred seeds from Sumatra and the Dutch Antilles received from Honduras 
by the biologist and researcher Victor Manuel Patino “by courtesy of Dr. 
V. C. Dunlap, of the Tola Railroad Co, thanks to the good offices of Dr. 
Wilson Popenoe, director of the Pan American Agricultural School” 
(Patino 1948: 13). By 1945, Patino had established a small plantation 
in the Agroforestry Experiment Station in Calima, between Cali and 
Buenaventura. By the time of Ferrand’s arrival, the selection of mother 
trees for the production of good quality seeds had already started, a step 
that the expert considered indispensable to the development of the sec- 
tor. Thus concluded successfully another chapter in the circulation of 
seeds through diverse colonial and neocolonial regions. From Africa to 
America, in this case, the biological material was transported according 
to a process that involved colonial authorities, metropolitan and local 
researchers and scientific institutions, botanical gardens, and interna¬ 
tional organizations like fao. 1 

In subsequent decades Ferrand’s mission assumed tremendous impor- 
tance in radically transforming the natural and social landscapes of the 
Tumaco region. Together with industrial shrimp farming, which started 
in earnest in the second half of the 1980S, African palm was to become 
the arrowhead of Capital and state action in the development of the region 
and its much-touted insertion into the Pacific Basin economies. What 
were the landmarks of this process that has resulted in the appropriation 
of great extensions of forest previously devoted for the most part to tra- 
ditional production systems, in the dislocation of thousands of black 
men and women, and in the sizeable accumulation of Capital by inves¬ 
tors from Cali, Medellin, Bogota, and abroad? Along with the appara- 
tus of development (see chapter 4), Capital has been the most important 
operator both of modernity and of the spatial and sociocultural recon- 
stitution of the region. State, Capital, and development stratify and hier- 
archize and transform the nature of labor, the function of land, and the 
role of money (e.g., Polanyi 1957). State, Capital, and development trans¬ 
form gender and ethnic identities, not infrequently generating unprec- 
edented forms of violence. They are “apparatuses of capture” (Deleuze 
and Guattari 1987) that effect a significant reconversion of local territories, 
economies, and cultures in the image of Euro-Andean modernity, even if, 
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crucially, this transformation is far from complete and does not operate 
in a dualistic fashion (tradition versus modernity; capitalist versus subsis- 
tence practices), as these introductory remarks might suggest. Today, the 
spread of the oil palm is effected by force through violence and displace- 
ment; indeed, alongwith coca cultivation, the oil palm has become the pri- 
mary motivation for displacement in many parts of the Pacific. 

This chapter deals with the actions and effects of Capital in the region 
of Tumaco over the past two to three decades. Part I focuses on African 
palm and industrial shrimp producdon. At first sight, these processes of 
Capital accumulation seem to be susceptible to being described through 
classical political economy, that is, as the implantation of a capitalist 
mode of producdon with the subsequent proletarianization of large seg- 
ments of the population and the crude exploitation of natural resources. 
This kind of analysis indeed describes to a great extent what has been 
happening in the region. The fate of much of the Colombian Pacific in 
recent decades can be seen as the steady incorporation of the region into 
the world capitalist system, a process that started with the organiza- 
tion of gold mining by the Spaniards in the first half of the seventeenth 
century (Colmenares 1973; Romero 1995) and is described by political 
economists in terms of boom and bust cycles (of gold, platinum, pre- 
cious woods, tagua, or vegetable ivory, rubber, timber, and now even 
genes). This analysis is necessary but no longer sufficient, and in the first 
part of the chapter I give a broader view of this process. Part II shifts to a 
theoretical register to discuss current conceptualizations of the relations 
between Capital, nature, and the economy in order to make visible other 
dynamics at play in the action of Capital over natural and human life. Part 
III presents local attempts at alternative capitalist development in the 
Tumaco region, particularly community shrimp farming; by introducing 
a framework for looking at “diverse economies”—following the work 
of J. K. Gibson-Graham (1996, 2006)—this section asks whether these 
communal forms could be considered noncapitalist forms of economy. 
Finally, the last section raises the question of whether it is possible to re- 
think production from an ecological perspective, theoretically and based 
on the lessons of the Southern Pacific. 

In recent years, researchers have interpreted the history of the Pacific 
in terms of a long-standing extractive economic model inaugurated by 
the expansion of the gold mining frontier since the seventeenth century. 
In this view, the region’s social and natural landscapes have been pri- 
marily shaped by systems of production that depend on the exploita¬ 
tion of natural resources and the exportation of the surplus, so that the 
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benefits of the economic activity do not stay in region. The nonextractive 
local systems developed by the black and indigenous communities do 
notparticipate significantly in the generation of surplus, even ifthey are 
crucial to the food security of the local inhabitants. This fact has had 
indelible consequences for all aspects of Pacific development, from the 
landscape to local settlement patterns, and from its articulation to larger 
economies to the local modes ofappropriation ofterritory and resources 
(Leal 2004; Sanchez and Leal 1995). This proposal is important in un- 
derstanding the history of territory and place in the Pacific even if, as we 
will see, it leaves important aspects out of the picture. 

The underlying issue raised in this chapter is that of the character of 
Capital and the economy in the age of imperial globality and global co- 
loniality. Needless to say, I do not expect to give a comprehensive an- 
swer to this question here but point at some trends that enable one to 
go beyond established political economy conceptions thatboth take “the 
economy” for granted and perform an analysis of Capital largely in terms 
of structures and devoid of culture. The analysis of Capital has been am- 
plified in recent decades; the most significant transformations in the 
framework of historical materialism have come from the engagement of 
Marxism with culture, feminism, ecology, and poststructuralism. 2 Two 
of the most useful trends for my purposes are the cultural analysis of the 
economy in economic anthropology, on the one hand, and the critique of 
the “capitalocentrism” of political economy by poststructuralist Marxist 
feminists, on the other. Both trends can be traced back to the germinal 
work of Karl Polanyi (1957; Polanyi, Arensberg and Pearson, eds. 1944), 
and are best represented, respectively, by the works of Stephen Gudeman 
(1986; 2001; Gudeman and Rivera 1990) and Julie Graham and Katherine 
Gibson (Gibson-Graham 1996, 2006). Polanyi argued that the economy 
is an “instituted” process and that the market is only one way of organiz- 
ing the economy, even if it became predominant over the past two cen- 
turies. Others have described at length the long process through which 
the economy became a distinct category in the Western experience, sepa- 
rated from morality, politics, society, and culture and thus able to provide 
the basis for a positive science (Dumont 1977; Foucault 1973). With these 
notions in mind, Gudeman argues thatwhatis known as the science of 
economies is just one historical discourse constructing a particular view 
of the economy, even if it has come to be considered a universal model. 
Those who use Western economic frameworks to investigate the eco¬ 
nomic practices of peasant communities in Latin America, for instance, 
fall into the trap of utilizing a reconstructive methodology “by which 
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observed economic practices and beliefs are first restated in the formal lan- 
guage [of economics] and then deduced or assessed with respect to core 
criteria [of the same universal model] such as utility, labor, or exploitation” 
(Gudeman 1986:28). They thus discover in the empirical data their own as- 
sumptions. Gudeman sees this epistemological trap atworkin all allegedly 
universal models of the economy, whether neoclassical or Marxist. 

That capitalism naturalizes its market model of the economy is un- 
derstandable; the idea of a world organized in terms ofindividuals, self- 
regulating markets, and commodities is necessary to the fimctioning of 
the system. Less understandable is a certain naturalization of Capital as 
the central organizing principle of social life in the critical discourses of 
political economy. Yet this is precisely what Gibson-Graham argue has 
taken place. In their view, most variants of this discourse have endowed 
capitalism with such dominance and hegemony that it has become im¬ 
possible to conceptualize social reality differently. All other realities (for 
example, subsistence economies, cooperatives and other local initiatives, 
barter and solidarity economies, even feudal or neofeudal economies) 
are thus seen as opposite, subordinate, or complementary to capitalism, 
never as economic practices in their own right or as sources of economic 
difference. By highlighting how in globalization descriptions “all forms 
of non-capitalism become damaged, violated, fallen, subordinated to 
capitalism” (1996:125), they refuse to accept the death of noncapitalist 
forms of economy. 3 

The project that emerges from these critiques is that of liberating the 
economic imaginary from its sole reliance on the languages of Capital, in- 
dividuals, markets, and the like. What needs to be done is to make visible 
what Gibson-Graham call “discourses of economic difference,” that is, 
other ways of thinkingaboutand organizing material and social life. For 
Gudeman, this entails the investigation of local models of the economy; 
these are deeply informed by local culture, even though they exist not in 
isolation but in their engagement with dominant models. As the local 
models of nature to be discussed in the following chapter, these models 
are an important dimension of place making. For Gibson-Graham, what 
is at stake is the possibility of finding noncapitalist forms of economy at 
play in concrete situations, such as the so-called traditional productions 
systems of the Pacific. Noncapitalism is defined not in terms of the con- 
trol over the means of production but in terms of the circulation and ap- 
propriation of surplus labor and surplus value. We will see the relevance 
of this shift in emphasis from control over the means of production to 
control over the circulation of the surplus for some local economic ef- 
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forts in the Pacific. Suffice it to say for now that with their poststructur- 
alist notion of “economic difference” and the possibility of alternative 
capitalist and noncapitalist economies Gibson-Graham are not only cre- 
ating fissures in the well-sutured frameworks of political economy but 
also inviting their readers on a journey of revisioning the material and 
cultural reality of most people on the planet. 


I «• The Conventional But Not So Conventional Form of Capital: 

Palmicultoras and Camaroneras in Tumaco 

The Arrival and Consolidation of African Oil Palm <s> The history of Capi¬ 
tal in the Pacific does not start with the arrival of the palma ajficana. 
While I will not deal here with other important domains of Capital in the 
Pacific—such as timber, commercial fishing, gold mining, canning of 
hearts of palm, tourism, and, lately, coca—some of these have been 
of paramount importance in introducing a capitalist regime of culture 
and economy. Since the 1940S, timber has been particularly important 
in the Pacffico narinense in this regard. After a cycle of export of tagua 
(1885-1935), a timber industry proper emerged in the 1940S. This first 
wave was initiated by North American, German, and Spanish Capital, and 
its purpose was the export of timber for construction. Some of the Pro¬ 
cessing was done locally, thus incorporating a portion of the population 
into the activity. If there ever was a moment in the history of Tumaco 
that can be described in conventional terms of Capital and the formation 
of a proletarian labor force, it is this period; however, the labor force 
in vol ved only the small number of workers employed by the factories, 
since most of the people involved in this activity in the river areas had 
no workers’ contract or standard work conditions. This phase ended 
abruptly in the 1970S owing to a combination of factors, including the 
decimation of trees, government policies that prohibited the export of 
unprocessed timber, and the unionization of workers. National Capi¬ 
tal took over after the exit of foreign Capital, and the extraction strategy 
changed dramatically. Over the past few decades, extraction and Pro¬ 
cessing have been articulated around a network of small sawmills on a 
number of rivers that ensure the supply of timber through mechanisms 
of indebtedness. Production shifted to being entirely oriented toward 
the national market, bypassing Tumaco to the benefit of Buenaventura 
to the north. From there, the timber is sent all over the country, first, for 
construction, and, second, for the paper industry and other uses (Leal 
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and Restrepo 2003). A wave of tannin extraction from the bark of man- 
grove trees in the 1950S and 1960S was also important in creating con- 
ditions for the development of the timber and oil palm industries later 
on. 4 

The arrival of the palma africana was a slow process. Initially in charge 
of implementing Ferrand’s proposal was the Cotton Promotion Institute 
(Instituto de Fomento Algodonero, ifa), which was replaced in 1969 by 
the more modern Colombian Institute for Agricultural Research (Insti¬ 
tuto Colombiano Agropecuario, ica). Ferrand had identified the area of 
Tangarial, some twenty-seven kilometers from Tumaco, as the site for 
an agricultural experiment station (granja experimental) for the promotion 
of palma africana and other crops, like coconut. According to the offi- 
cial history, the Tangarial granja was established through the donation 
of two thousand hectares by the government. In fact, it was the result of a 
combination of measures in which don Primitivo Caicedo, a local agricul- 
tor (farmer), played a somewhat significant role. Don Primitivo was an 
enterprising man who had once met General Gustavo Rojas Pinilla, the 
only military dictator to rule Colombia in the twentieth century, on the 
generaPs visit to Tumaco in the mid-i950s. On that occasion, don Primi¬ 
tivo and some of his friends, including don Segundo, Pedro Angulo, and 
dona Bertilda Preciado, followed the general from Tumaco to Candelil- 
las, then an important stopping point on the railway line, with a petition 
in papel sellado (an official paper with government seal). In the petition, 
the agricultores asked the general to create a branch of the Agrarian Bank 
(Caja Agraria) in Tumaco. Feasting on roasted pig with Rojas Pinilla in 
Candelillas, they extracted a promise from the general to this effect, one 
which he ultimately fulfilled. It was this Caja Agraria that was set on fire 
by disenchanted and disgruntled agriculturalists many decades later, 
sparking the famous Tumacazo of 1979, by all accounts the most crucial 
popular uprisings in the Pacific in modern times. 5 

Don Primitivo had worked on the railway until it shut down before the 
end of the 1960S for alleged high costs of operation. After a year of un- 
employment which he spent on his farm, don Primitivo was hired by ifa 
to help in the demarcation of the granja experimental at Tangarial. As he 
recounts, “Given that most of these lands were occupied in small parcels, 
it was impossible for anybody else to get in; I did the counting of the 
parcels, and ica went on to buy them and took whatever was still under 
open public lands [baldios].” Two years later, feeling proud of his role in 
helping the granja take root, he expressed a wish to go back to his small 
farm, and he was rewarded with enough seeds to plant ten hectares in 
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palm. He cleared fourteen of the forty hectares of forest (puro monte) he 
owned, which also contained plantain and cocoa trees, in order to plant 
the palm. Not many local farmers followed his example. Of the few who 
did, including, according to don Primitivo, Emiliano Caicedo, Domitilo 
Sevillano, and Arquimedes Valencia, it was said they were sowing weeds 
and they would end up like beggars since they would not have even the 
plantain to eat. To this, don Primitivo answered, “If I lose everything 
here, I will move back to Chilbfo, since that’s my place, or I’ll go to Dos 
Quebradas, since my wife is from there, or to the Coast, where I have my 
father’s inheritance.” 

Don Primitivo was a highly dignified man who had read the book of 
Charles the Great, believed in an ethics of work, and had established sev- 
eral rural schools during his lifetime. Like most of the region’s people 
of his generation, don Primitivo was a trusting man who believed in the 
goodness of people and was an advocate of learning and of knowing the 
law; he used to read the legal codes in the local library and at the mayor’s 
office because “in Colombia there is no law for dispossession, but he 
who doesn’tknow lets himself be dispossessed”; however, he learned 
to be suspicious of those who have knowledge since “those who study 
become deceitful and just want to live at the expense of others.” He also 
articulated very well the sentiment of many of his peers about people’s 
growing dependence on money. “Before,” he said, “there was more 
and better comida [food]. Somebody would kili a rabbit, another a deer, 
and it was possible to eat; but today if you do not have money you don’t 
eat. ” His judgment of money was drastic: “Today, even to be a beggar you 
have to have money” (Como decfan Emeterio y Felipe, ahora hasta para 
pedir limosna hay que tener plata). In commenting on how in the years 
of the rapid spread of palm cultivation people would so easily seil their 
plots at the sight of a bundle of money, he decried the fact that “people 
let themselves be fooled by money; those who have not known money 
are capable of killing or going mad for it, and that’s why we lost.” There 
is more at stake here than a nostalgic “before” and “after” lamentation. 
As Taussig (1980) put it in the case of the black people of the Cauca River 
Valley, at issue is the Wholesale attack by the world of the commodity 
on a life-world and worldview in which the commodity has played a rela- 
tively restricted role. This is an important aspect of the transformation 
of the Tumaco region for a good number of decades now, and it has be¬ 
come accentuated with the massive displacement that has accompanied 
the arrival of the African palm and shrimp industries (and, of course, 
coca). 
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It is in terms of displacement and the transformation of landscapes, 
labor, and production practices that one can analyze, in the first instance, 
the development of commercial agriculture in the area. Although don 
Primitivo and a handful of other small agricultores did relatively well 
with their small parcels of palma (they made enough for the farmer to 
“buy his shirt and food for the family, so they can eat, not as rich peo- 
ple but at least eat,” as don Primitivo put it), it is clear that, from the 
outset of Ferrand’s conception, the industry was meant for large Capital 
investment. Ferrand recommended a social distribution for the devel¬ 
opment of the crop, later adopted by ica: “Farmers with large financial 
means should be directed to the best soils and terrains, and each of them 
should exploit a minimum of 1,000 hectares,” he wrote in his report. 
“This minimum, which can easily be surpassed, should enable the in- 
stallation of an oil processing plant under optimal economic conditions” 
(1959: 38). But he added a complementary measure: “Nextto the indus- 
trial plantations, it is ofgreat social and economic interest for Colombia 
to establish, under well thought out conditions, colonization schemes 
based on the cultivation of oil palm” (39). He envisaged a dual agricul- 
tural system of large-scale holdings next to small-scale farming that has 
come to characterize Colombian agriculture for decades (Fajardo, ed. 
1991). As we have seen, ica’s early attempt to lure local black agricultur- 
alists into oil palm production did not meet with much success. Besides 
economies of scale, small-scale production faced limitations in terms of 
the commercialization of the crop, which small agriculturalists have to 
seil for arbitrarily low prices to the few enterprises that have processing 
plants. A cooperative of small producers spearheaded by don Primitivo 
and his friends and headed in the 1980S and early 1990S by don Primi- 
tivo’s son, Rubén, a college graduate with expertise in the management 
of cooperatives, did make some inroads into the market, but they were 
no competition for the mighty enterprises from the country’s interior, 
which had vast amounts of Capital at their disposal. In fact, in an epi¬ 
sode that demonstrated the utter imbalance of power, in the late 1980S 
the cooperative lost most of its land (over one thousand hectares) to the 
Varela group from Cali, who appropriated it after a trial by paying the 
cooperative the ridiculously low compensation of five million pesos, 
with which the small farmers were able to buy fewer that thirty hectares 
shortly thereafter. 6 

The concentration of land caused by this situation was staggering. Ac- 
cording to official statistics, fourteen thousand hectares were planted in 
African palm in 1989. By 1996, the area controlled by agribusiness en- 
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terprises devoted to palm (locally known as palmicultoras) had increased 
to thirty thousand hectares, although not all of it was under cultivation; 
most companies had plans for fiirther expansion. According to some es- 
timates, 60 percent of this land was developed at the expense of primary 
forest. Land acquisition has relied on a combination of measures, rang- 
ing from the buying of land at prices that would be considered high by 
local farmers to less agreeable means, including outright coercion and 
threats. Over time, many black agriculturalists learned not to seil their 
land so readily, realizing that the money they obtained from its sale would 
not last long in the precarious Tumaco neighborhood, a city which saw 
its urban population almost double in the 1990S as a result of the massive 
migration caused by the rapid pace of land concentration. Resistance to 
seiling was visible in the 1990S alongthe Rosario river, forinstance. Since 
one of the main palma-growing areas is located between the Caunapf 
river, the right margin of the Rosario river, and the Tumaco-Pasto high- 
way, this resistance is significant. In the mid-i990s, El Sande, a community 
of about fifty people located between the Mira river and the Ecuadorean 
border, refused to seil its land to one of the largest palmicultoras, Palmas 
de Tumaco, which almost surrounded it. The members of the commu¬ 
nity refused to seil in the belief that their land is their only means of sub- 
sistence and survival, even if that means that all of their commerce had 
to be done withtowns in Ecuador under disadvantageous conditions. As 
don Primitivo remarked in 1993, “We are small agricultores; foreigners 
are grabbing most of the land.” 7 

By the late 1990S, there were about two dozen large palmiculturas, five 
of them over 1,000 hectares in size. 8 All of them were controlled by large 
capitalist groups from the interior, particularly Cali and Bogota. This 
crop has increased in other parts of Colombia as well, and as a result the 
country became the fifth largest world producer in the 1990S, after Ma¬ 
laysia, Indonesia, Nigeria, and the Ivory Coast. There were about 120,000 
hectares under cultivation in 1992 in the country as a whole, which yielded 
about 285,000 tons of oil. African palm represented close to 7 percent of 
permanent crops in the country and 3 percent of the agricultural gross 
domestic product. By 1999, there were about 150,000 hectares in cultiva¬ 
tion, yielding about 440,000 tons of oil, of which 94,000 were exported, 
chiefly to the European Union (cega 1999). Fortypercent ofall exported 
palm oil came from the Tumaco area, even though only about 13 percent 
of the total land under cultivation was located there. Although in the early 
part of the first decade of the twenty-first century there was a program 
to increase production by small farmers by 4,000 hectares, credit and 
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technical assistance has been directed almost exclusively to the large 
growers (see Castano 1996 for details). With government support, large 
growers have been able to bring to the country the latest agronomic, ge- 
netic, and technological developments from the world leaders in Southeast 
Asia, especially Malaysia; as a result, in the late 1990S Colombia claimed 
the second highestyield of tons of crude oil per hectare (3.67). Moreover, 
fedepalma (the Palm Growers’ Association) advocated for and secured 
a “new pact” with the state which would make of the palm oil industry an 
important “engine of integral development” for the country as a whole 
(fedepalma 1993; Mesa Dishington 1993; cega 1999). Job creation is 
touted as an important reason for the expansion of the industry, although 
it is by no means as substantial as its proponents make it out to be (see be- 
low). Palmicultoras increased the pace of land appropriation after 1999, 
with the help of paramilitaries and the resources of the largely U.S.-funded 
Plan Colombia. The sector was again heralded as a development pole by 
the second administration of President Ålvaro Uribe (2006-10). Today, 
the industry is experiencing a boost because of the discourse of biofuels; 
in this growing world market, often couched as a sustainable alterna¬ 
tive to fossil fuels, African palm appears as a main contender. Environ- 
mentalists and indigenous and black activists are rightly warning about 
this development, since again it spells out an even faster destruction of 
the forest and displacement of local groups. 9 But the strategy of expand- 
ing the cultivation of oil palm, in many cases by forcing people out of 
their territories, has continued until today, often times with government 
blessing. 

Needless to say, the negative social impact the plantation system has had 
on local communities and ecosystems does not enter into fedepalma’s 
or the governmenfs facile calculations. Traversing on foot one of the 
largest plantations in 1993—Astorga, which extends between the Cau- 
napi and Rosario rivers and the Pasto-Tumaco highway—I witnessed 
a situation barely conceivable fifteen years earlier. Hundreds of Afro- 
Colombian workers could be seen busy at work along interminable rows 
of palm trees, planted regularly alongside a two-hundred-kilometer grid 
of side and main roads built to transport the product out for processing. 
On the plantation, women are in charge of keeping the area under each 
tree free of weeds, while men apply fertilizer and collect and transport 
the fruit to the extraction plant located at the center of the plantation. 
A vast reticular system of roads ensures speedy transport of the fruits to 
the processing plants. Most workers are hired by intermediaries and are 
paid the legal minimum wage with no benefits or security of any kind. 
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The discipline of the landscape—row after row of green trees, literally 
as far as the eye can see—corresponds to that of the workers. The end 
of the working day at five o’clock is preceded by the erratic noise of the 
trucks that transport the workers either to the riverbank, where they will 
row down to their hornes in their canoes, or to the road that connects the 
plantation with Tumaco and smaller towns nearby; some of the smaller 
towns have seen their population grow significantly in an effort by the 
new labor force to keep their expenses low. At dawn the next day the 
same traffic occurs, only in the opposite direction. 

The local landscape and pace of life before the plantations’ arrival was 
very different. Those who still have farms along the rivers constitute a 
mirror in which the plantation workers can see their recent past. The 
new disciplined and simplified landscape is an effect of the apparatuses 
of capture of Capital and the state as they exert their action on territory, 
humans, and money. The results are land (private property); disciplined 
labor (for the extraction of surplus value), although this cannot be de- 
fined in terms of straight proletarianization since labor arrangements 
are of many kinds, including subcontracting, piecework, indebtedness, 
kinship networks; and a sense of money as a generalized means of ex- 
change for commodities. The steady march of the plantation has taken 
place at the expense of the local forests and agricultural plots and of the 
rivers, now seriously contaminated with the effluents from the plantation 
Processing plants, which include pesticide and herbicide residues. Local 
production systems and, hence, subsistence have also been significandy 
transformed, as have black communities and cultures, many of them 
have now become sources of cheap labor for the plantations in a land 
thatused to be theirs. To the polysemy ofplaces and cultures, the planta¬ 
tion opposes the monocultures of mind and space of modem agriculture 
and social relations (Shiva 1993). The networked, partly self-organizing 
world of forest, rivers, farms, and communities enters the process of 
simplification and hierarchical structuring, by sheer force if need be, as 
in recent years. 

This story, however, does not necessarily entail an ineluctable line re- 
sulting in an unqualified capitalist triumph. In the late 1990S, many black 
workers maintained the hope of returning to small farming, either tem- 
porarily or permanendy, in order to spend the bulk of their life on the riv¬ 
ers. This suggests that black consciousness is far from being completely 
transformed even if, as the old people are wont to lament, their offspring 
are no longer interested in traditions and much less in rural life. There 
is a space between the colonization of consciousness by Capital and 
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modernity and the consciousness of that colonization where the process 
is actively contested and significantly reshaped by those undergoing it 
(Comaroff and Comaroff 1991). Even the palm cooperative of small pro- 
ducers represented for a time a warning against the common idea that 
capitalism can only beget more capitalism. While the hold of the capital- 
ist commodity sector seems to be increasing dramatically in this area of 
the Pacific, it would be necessary to investigate what is happening in the 
noncommodity sector (independent, communal, and collective territo- 
ries) and in household strategies in both rural and urban areas in order 
to ascertain the full character of economic regimes in this complex land- 
scape of forms and practices. As I will discuss below, certain collective 
forms of the economy that emerged in the mid-i990s cannot be reduced 
to strict capitalist terms. 

The production of palm by small farmers is by no means negligible. In 
1999, there were 1,427 farms with fewer than 5 hectares planted in palm, 
and 350 with between 5 and 20, amounting to about 3,500 hectares, rep- 
resenting 18 percent of the total area under cultivation and between 10 
and 15 percent ofthe total production (fedepalma 1999). But cultivation 
practices there are entirely different. Rather than planted in regular rows, 
the palm trees are dispersed throughoutthe farm, interspersed with other 
food crops, such as plantain and cocoa. This does not mean that the palm 
trees are planted randomly because agricultores have an accurate mental 
map of the entire farm as well as an understanding of the associations 
among the various trees and crops. Farmers take into account not only 
the type of seeds and soils, but also the regimes of shade and temperature 
around each plant, including weeds (e.g., vines). Black farmers thus tend 
to reproduce in their plots the heterogeneity and complexity found in 
primaryorsecondaryforests. For government technocrats, such complex¬ 
ity appears irrational, disordered, and ignorant (e.g., cega 1999:35-37). 
For the farmers, it is a way of ensuring food supply and the reproduction 
of the domestic group, while generating some surplus for the market. 
At issue here are two different models of land and nature (see chapter 3). 
For now, suffice it to say that while the plantations follow the demands 
of Capital, local agriculturalists have been able to configure a rhythm 
of production which does not conform entirely to the rationality of 
Capital; they retain a certain level of autonomy regarding the disciplin- 
ing of labor, landscape, and time that is an imperative of capitalist pro¬ 
duction. Since the late 1990S, however, capitalists, local politicians, 
and development agencies have pushed to transform small farm prac- 
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tices to resemble those of the large plantations. They have done so 
chiefly through a strategy spearheaded by a regional mixed corporation, 
Cordeagropaz, set up with the collaboration of the large growers. 10 If 
successful, this program will result in a significant rupture in customary 
cultivation practices. 

How is one to gauge the completeness or incompleteness of capitalist 
development, avoiding the extreme of seeing Capital everywhere without 
falling into the trap of seeing resistance everywhere? There probably are 
as many answers to this question as there are Marxist, post-Marxist, and 
poststructuralist frameworks. It should be clear by now that the empha- 
sis in this section is neither on a detailed economics of the operations 
nor on deciding the character of the industry once and for all. Above all, 
I want to bracket the assumption that these enterprises can be described 
in purely capitalist terms, but to settle this matter would require more 
detailed study. Suffice it to say that even the largest palmicultoras hire 
a relatively small number of employees on a year-round basis—about 
two hundred for the larger ones, that is, those with two thousand to four 
thousand hectares under cultivation. The rest of the workers are hired 
only when cyclical activities (e.g., weed control and fertilizer application) 
are required. By the mid-iqqos, it was estimated that the palm-growing 
industry was responsible for about ten thousand direct jobs for the close 
to twenty thousand hectares under cultivation (Angulo 1996). In terms of 
labor, there are two main types of situations. First, most of the adminis¬ 
trative and technical personnel have a permanent contract; most of them 
are also from outside the region and are not black. Second, there is an 
amalgam of labor relations for the labor-intensive operations, particu- 
larly the harvesting and transporting of the fruit. These usually operate 
on the basis of the constitution of a work group by a contractor; the con¬ 
tractor inturnuses various forms, includingindebtedness (endcudc), daily 
wage (jornal), piece rate (a destajo), or a given agreement to share costs 
and benefits (sociedad). Kinship, symbolic, and friendship relations are of- 
ten involved in these arrangements. The process is also gendered: of the 
three operations involved in harvesting—cutting of the bunches of fruit 
off the palm tree with a long tool, done by a tallero; collecting the fallen 
fruit, or pepas, from the ground, the work of the pepcras; and transporting 
the fruit, usually by mule, to the nearest road, done by the muleros—the 
first is done by adult males, the second by women, frequently aided by 
their young children, and the third by younger men. Peperas are paid half 
as much as the talleros and one-third less than the muleros. Women are 
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paid a destajo for this work, a common practice throughout the world. 
In other words, the organization of labor is a gendered, racialized order 
(this aspect of the coloniality of power is discussed in chapter 4). 

The interpretation of this constellation of labor arrangements is not 
easy. One explanation sees at play a double strategy—processes of prole- 
tarianization and of peasantization—articulated to the vagaries of world 
markets (Whitten 1986 [1974]). Others see the Tumaco economy as a 
polyphony of pragmatic activities determined by the need to adapt to an 
uncertain environment (Arocha 1991). From a Marxist perspective, the 
articulation by Capital of various forms of labor, land tenure, and pro- 
duction practices—and between capitalist and noncapitalist forms—is 
geared toward the expanded reproduction of Capital. In other words, 
while not strictly capitalist, black labor is subsumed to and articulated 
with Capital. More recent approaches in this tradition see black labor and 
farms as articulated with Capital but nevertheless retaining some margin 
of autonomy. Capital is seen as locally inscribed according to the specific 
social and cultural conditions, and this inscription increasingly trans- 
forms local rationalities toward the market and commodity forms (Re- 
strepo 2004). This view sees Capital as a heterogeneous set of practices, 
even ifitis still articulating many forms of labor and production (see also 
Quijano 2000). At the end of the chapter, I will introduce a more diverse 
panorama of economic forms that enable a less capitalocentric reading 
of palm and shrimp production. 

Finally, onemustkeepinmind that oil palm (and shrimp aquaculture: 
see below) are global operations. Palm oil is the major cooking oil in many 
Asian countries, such as China and India, the second most common ed- 
ible oil in Europe, and now a main crop in the global biofuel economy. 
The crop has expanded hugely over the past fifty years, experiencing 332 
percent increase in global consumption in the second half of the 1990S 
(Wakker 1998, cited in Gibson 2000). Despite the increasing criticism of 
its rapid expansion in tropical rain forests, where it destroys indigenous 
livelihoods and biodiversity, the prospects for the growth of the industry 
seem bright again, even more so in light of biofuels. Thus in the mid- to 
late 1990S the Malaysian government drew up plans for the development 
of one and a half million hectares for oil palm in Sarawak, most of them 
located in traditional lands of the indigenous Dayak. Following in these 
footsteps, the then-president of Colombia, Andrés Pastrana, announced 
in March 2001 his intention to devote three million hectares to large-scale 
plantations, in units of twenty thousand hectares or more. He presented 
this project before the Asian Strategy Leadership Institute conference in 
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Malaysia, luring Malaysian industrialists in particular to invest in Colom¬ 
bia so that “progress and social development can reach large areas of 
Colombia that are ready to join in the cultivation and processing of this 
primary commodity.” 11 The continued expansion of the palma Africana 
has become almost an obsession of the second Uribe administration, 
which seems heedless of its dramatic human and ecological costs. 

Local Mangroves vs. Global Shrimp Mangroves are a vital part of the 
social, cultural, and ecological life of the Pacific. Over half of the Pacific 
mangrove forests are located in Narino, nearing 150,000 hectares. Biolo- 
gists say 70 percent of the mangroves of the Pacifico narinense has expe- 
rienced significant intervention, particularly after the wave of industrial 
tannin extraction from the bark, which finally eased in the early 1970S. 
Nevertheless, they continue to be a vital source of sustenance for local 
people. Mangroves play a crucial role in the maintenance and reproduc- 
tion of river and ocean life. Biologists emphasize the fact that mangroves 
are one of the most productive ecosystems on earth, recycling large 
amounts of nutrients and maintaining water quality, a fact that some 
mangrove-based black communities in nearby Ecuador have used as the 
basis for Creative statistical calculations to counter the facile claims of 
large-scale shrimp operations. When the total productivity of the man¬ 
grove is considered (in terms of embodied energy, or “emergy,” for 
instance), shrimp production appears as an extremely poor alternative 
(Martmez Alier 2002). Mangrove forests house a large number of species 
offlora and fauna, including fish, mollusks, and crustaceans; they are the 
site of complex interactions among aquatic species, insects, and birds 
and thus are crucial to the local biodiversity. In addition, mangroves are 
essential to the early reproductive stages of many species. Shrimp eggs, 
for instance, are laid in the open seas near Coastal areas, but the larvae 
slowly move to the mangroves, where they achieve a good part of their 
growth before returning to the sea. Mangroves protect Coastal areas from 
erosion and encroachment by the sea, and they provide a livelihood to 
many people in the surrounding areas. Among the resources that locals 
obtain from mangroves are timber for house construction, aquatic spe¬ 
cies from fish to mollusks, wood for charcoal production, tannin for dy- 
ing handicrafts, and some fruits and medicinal plants. A good deal of 
movement and transportation also take place along the estuaries that ex- 
ist in the mangrove forests. So, while profoundly localized, mangroves 
are not just local in that, ecologically speaking, they fulfill many func- 
tions ofimportance beyond locality. 12 
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Why these rich and by most accounts beautiful socionatural worlds 
could be under rapid destruction is not easy to understand, but this 
is precisely what has been happening since the mid-i98os. By then, 
industrial fleet fishing of ocean shrimp had come under attack by envi- 
ronmentalists because of its destructive impact on seabed habitats and 
high level of by-catch of many other species, including turdes. Some 
trawler fleets dump up to fifteen tons of fish for every ton of shrimp, as 
reported byShiva (2000:40). Fishing communities throughoutthe world 
had been calling for a ban on mechanized trawlers since the 1970S. With 
a degraded marine ecology came a significant decrease in shrimp and 
prawn catch. Coupled with a seemingly inexhaustible appetite for shrimp 
in the United States, Japan, and Europe (which in 1993 consumed two 
billion pounds; Filose 1995), this situation led to the dream oflarge-scale 
aquaculture as a solution to both the ecological crisis caused by overfish- 
ing and the problem of supply. Always eager to help, the international 
development establishment provided the missing link in terms of ample 
financing and technical assistance for industrial aquaculture. Between 
1988 and 1995, the World Bank and the regional development banks 
provided 69 percent of external financing to 40 percent of the projects 
worldwide. Other bilateral or multilateral lending institutions funded a 
significant percentage of the remaining projects. Many of these projects 
had technical assistance and some funding from the Food and Agricul- 
tural Organization (fao) and the United Nations Development Program 
(undp) (Tirado 1998). Thus started one of the most important, and ques- 
tionable, chapters of the so-called blue revolution (Shiva 2000). In many 
regions this development is taking place at the expense of mangrove for- 
ests; in order to cut costs and have a quick high return on investment 
the industry has relied on uprooting the mangroves to make room for 
the construction of vast ponds. By 1990, over 26 percent of world shrimp 
production came from culture systems, compared with barely 2 percent 
ten years earlier. Growing consumption and scientific and technological 
advances (such as advances in seed production and genetics, particularly 
hatcheries for the production of seed stock to replace the unreliable col- 
lection of natural post-larvae; pond management; and nutrition; see, for 
instance, Fast and Lester 1992) suggest that the future growth of the in¬ 
dustry seems guaranteed—if the ecological and social problems around 
it can be controlled. 

In Latin America, Ecuador took the lead in the development of shrimp 
farming and is in fact the second largest world producer of shrimp in 
captivity. The industry has been severely affected by several factors in re- 
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cent times, from viral diseases that kili the shrimp in its early stages and 
water pollution to a government ban on new pond construction because 
of the alarming level of mangrove destruction and increasing community 
opposition. In Colombia, the industry took off in the mid-i98os thanks 
to generous government subsidies and support, including paid tours for 
interested industrialists to the main producing countries in Asia. Colom¬ 
bia is still a relatively small producer (10,000 metric tons/year produced 
in 1997 on about 3,000 hectares) compared to Ecuador (130,000 tons/ 
year in 180,000 hectares) or Thailand (150,000 tons in 70,000 hectares). 
However, its contribution to Capital accumulation in the region is not 
negligible. In 1994 shrimp aquaculture represented a value of fifty-five 
million dollars in exports, with production in the Tumaco region repre- 
senting over 30 percent of the total. Among the factors cited as favorable 
to the development of the sector in this region are the excellent quality 
of the Tumaco Bay waters, which enabled a high level of productivity 
(although contamination is growing every year with the effluents of 
both palm and shrimp industries); government subsidies; credit pro¬ 
grams totaling fifty-two million dollars for the period 1989-95 for the 
aquaculture sector; growing global demand; the possibility of using man- 
groves to lower construction costs; and a steady program of government- 
supported research and technical assistance. This final factor became 
crucial after 1992, when the industry faced its first crisis as a result of 
viral contamination of the shrimp, a decrease in global demand, and a re- 
valuation of the national currency. Several industries were forced to end 
operations during the 1990S. 13 

As in the case of the palmicultoras, shrimp farms were established 
largely by capitalists from Cali, Bogota, and Medellm. The largest farm, 
Maragricola, had 265 hectares under shrimp cultivation and 45 in ti- 
lapia in the mid-i990s. It was set up by a well-known capitalist group 
from Cali (Mayaguez), whose main line of investment is in sugarcane. 14 
The shrimp industry employs very few workers directly (Maragricola 
had only 220 workers in the mid-i990s, and all of the qualified employ- 
ees were from the interior). A larger number of jobs were created indi- 
rectly in the fish- and shrimp-packaging plants in the city of Tumaco. 
It is mostly women who are hired for these jobs; they start lining up at 
5:00 a.m. outside several fish- and shrimp-processing plants hoping to 
get a job for the day. In most of these plants working conditions are 
poor. The workers stand on a wet floor for the entire day, are paid a 
destajo, that is, according to the weight of the shrimp they are able 
to process (clean, behead, peel, and devein), and often end up with 
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severe back pain and bloody hands. The largest processing plant, estab- 
lished by several of the camoroneras (shrimp farms), has better working 
conditions, providing the workers with rubber boots and aprons. 15 As in 
other parts of the world where sweatshop conditions prevail, the sexual 
division of labor here, while providing women with a meager source of 
income, not only relies on sexist ideologies about women’s manual dex- 
terity and obedience, but also represents little in terms of a betterment 
of living and social conditions vis-a-vis men and society at large (see, 
for instance, Ong 1987; Mies 1986). Work for men in the camaroneras 
is more sporadic. Intermediaries hire groups of men to perform certain 
activities, such as the harvesting and maintenance of the ponds every 
four months. The harvest is conducted at night, and the men have to be 
on the water for most of the evening. The work lasts for a week at most, 
after which the men either become unemployed or return to their cus- 
tomary fishing and agricultural activities, which a significant number of 
them are still able to perform. 

Besides the destruction of many hectares of mangrove forest (2,600 
hectares in Narino by the mid-iggos; Castano 1996: 34), with the con- 
comitant impact on people’s livelihoods, the camaroneras contribute 
to the environmental degradation of the area. These problems originate 
first in the fact that the industry uses a variety of inputs intensively— 
from a fish-meal-based concentrate as feed to fertilizers, antibiotics, and 
Chemicals for regulating the pH of the water—and, second, in the acids 
and sulfates produced by the operation, given the inadequacy of the soils 
for this type of aquaculture (Tirado 1998; Shiva 2000). Large amounts 
of organic residues, decomposed by microorganisms, contribute to the 
production of phytoplankton, which demands large quantities of oxygen 
upon decomposition. The effluents of the farms, with their high concen- 
tration of organic and inorganic residues, cause further problems of hy- 
pernutrification and eutriphication of the receiving waters, thus altering 
the equilibrium of the mangrove and estuarine ecosystems. This effect is 
made worse by the practice of partial recycling of pond waters to relieve 
stress on the shrimp and to reduce their susceptibility to diseases. There 
are many other ecological effects, from salinization of the water table and 
mortality ofbiota in the estuaries to the introduction ofviruses and non- 
autochthonous species. Some alternative methods have been suggested 
to lessen some of these problems, the main one being the construction 
of farms inland in zones ofhigher elevation, thus sparing the mangroves. 
This is doubly important given the difficulty and estimated high costs 
of restoring the mangrove forest; these have been calculated as ranging 
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from $5,250 to $125,000 per hectare, depending on the situation, with an 
average of $50,000 per hectare (Tirado 1998: 26). 16 

Not surprisingly, the destruction of mangroves for shrimp farming 
has met determined opposition from local communities and local and 
international environmental groups worldwide. Local movements linked 
up in 1997 to create a network, the Industrial Shrimp Action NetWork 
(isa Net, www.shrimpaction.org) to campaign against industrial shrimp 
farming and assist local organizations and communities in dealing with 
its impact. Fourteen countries participated in the founding, including 
Honduras, another large producer, Ecuador, and Colombia, the latter 
represented by pcn. In October 1996, delegates from twenty-one nongov- 
ernmental, community, and social movement organizations met in Cho- 
luteca, Honduras, to discuss the worldwide spread of shrimp farming. In 
what became a well-known communication called the Choluteca Decla- 
ration (see Accion Ecologica et al. 1997), this group deplored the destruc¬ 
tion and contamination ofmangroveforests, estuaries, and swamps; the 
displacement and marginalization of local communities by shrimp farm¬ 
ing; and a host of unsustainable practices, such as the introduction of 
nonnative species and the capture of shrimp larvae in ways that adversely 
affect the survival of other species. Among other things, it proposed a 
global moratorium on the expansion of shrimp farming; sustainable 
practices compatible with the structure and fimctioning of natural eco- 
systems and the cultural practices and socioeconomic interests of Coastal 
communities; and the active involvementand participation of local com¬ 
munities. Among the ngos and social movement organizations present 
were Accion Ecologica and Fundacion Ecologica de Muisne (Fundecol) 
from Ecuador, the pcn from Colombia, and Greenpeace. 

Struggles of this sort often find eloquent expression in the narratives 
of local people, as in the case of a black woman reported by a local grass- 
roots group in Ecuador, Fundecol, in its call for a mobilization against an 
illegal camaronera in Muisne in 1999 (cited in Martinez Alier 2002: 83): 

We have always been able to cope with everything, and now more than ever, 
but they want to humiliate us because we are black, because we are poor, but 
one does not choose the race into which one is bom, nor does one choose 
not to have anything to eat, nor to be ill. But I am proud of my race and of 
being a conchera [shell fish collector] because it is my race which gives me 
strength to struggle in defense of what my parents were, and my children 
will inherit; proud of being a conchera because I have never stolen anything 
from anyone, I have never taken anybody’s bread from his mouth to fill mine, 
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because I have never crawled on my knees asking anybody for money, and I 
have always lived standing up. Now we are struggling for something which 
is ours, our ecosystem, but not because we are professional ecologists but 
because we mustremain alive, because if the mangroves disappear, a whole 
people disappears, we all disappear, we shall no longer be part of the history 
of Muisne, we shall exist no longer, and this we do not wish to accept. ... 
I do not know what will happen to us if the mangroves disappear, we shall 
eat garbage in the outskirts of the city of Esmeraldas or in Guayaquil, we 
shall become prostitutes, I do not know what will happen to us if the man¬ 
groves disappear_What I know is that I shall die for my mangroves, even 

if everything falls down my mangroves will remain, and my children will 
also remain with me, and I shall fight to give them a better life than I have 
had.. . . We think, if the camaroneros who are not the rightful owners, nev- 
ertheless now prevent us and the carboneros [charcoal makers] from getting 
through the lands they have taken, not allowing us to get across the esteros 
[estuaries], shouting and shooting at us, what will happen next, when the 
government gives them the land, will they put big “Private Property” signs, 
will they even kili us with the blessing of the President? 

This was exactly what happened in the Tumaco area in the early 1990S 
when a large camaronera enclosed seven hundred hectares of mangrove 
forest and put up “Private Property” signs to prevent local concheras, car¬ 
boneros, and leneteros (charcoal makers and firewood collectors) from using 
the mangroves and estuaries in their customary way. In the declaration 
by the black woman of Muisne can be seen the same expression of dig- 
nidad (dignity) voiced by don Primitivo Caicedo and dona Ester Caicedo, 
one of the leaders in the communal shrimp-farming projects in Tumaco 
(see below). Further, a number of features in her narrative deserve to be 
highlighted from the perspective of a place-based political ecology: the 
distrust of the money-based world, which suggests a semiotic resistance 
to the reconversion of the environment into an economic resource; the 
defense of culture and place in the conviction that losing them amounts 
to blacks’ disappearance as a people; and a notion of power and of what 
lies beyond place (e.g., life in Esmeraldas and Guayaquil) that, even if not 
articulated as such, suggests a critical posture toward the state and the 
larger modern world. It is precisely these aspects that are at the basis of 
much of the environmentalism of the poor worldwide. Far from relying 
on a static notion of culture, the narrative reflects a profound engage- 
ment with a world that, though frequently menacing, encourages local 
people to develop transformative economic and ecological projects. 17 
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Shrimp farming has also contributed to the transformation of the 
landscape. The “mirror of water”—as the multihectare pond surface is 
known in the trade—became a new vista for the local inhabitants, ac- 
customed as they were to the fractal dimensional landscape of estuaries 
and mangroves, with their unique aerial roots, or to the ever-fluctuating 
mirror of the sea. The undulating, smooth space of the sea, which the 
fishermen (pescadores artesanales, or traditional fishermen in the language 
of development) learn to navigate under the guidance of the winds and 
the moon, and the fractal space of the mangrove forest are now accom- 
panied by the striated and regularized space of modernity requiring a 
host of technosigns: the points at which the fish meal concentrate is to 
be poured into the ponds or the pH measured; the tower for watchmen 
and the regular formation of light poles casting their shadowy light from 
dusk to dawn to prevent theft; the fences and signs of private property, 
odious to the local inhabitants; the scheduled times of seeding and of 
harvesting of the product. Even the shrimp are processed and classi- 
fied according to an internationally established standard of twelve sizes, 
which determines not only the price of the product but the satisfaction 
of the northern consumer. Very different is the knowledge that regu- 
lates the practice of concheras, leneteros, and pescadores artesanales in 
their customary environments; for some, this knowledge is closer to art, 
pragmatic improvisation, or performance than to a scientific reading 
of signs afforded by instrumental rationality or the reliance on a body 
of context-free knowledge. The drastic transformation of the landscape 
effected by Capital in this way also effects a transformation in the inter- 
related modes of knowing, being, and doing that often remains inad- 
equately explained . 18 

11 <s> The Contradictions Between Capital, Nature, and the Economy 

Certain trends in the social theory of Capital and nature help one under¬ 
stand the transformation being brought about by Capital in the Tumaco 
region, beyond the most obvious effects on the landscape, social rela¬ 
tions, and subjectivities. The result of the engagement of liberal theories 
of the economy with the environment has yielded the field of environ- 
mental economics. The main idea behind this field is the internalization 
of the hidden environmental costs of capitalist production (the so-called 
externalities) into economic calculations; according to this framework, 
economists would need to take into account the environmental costs of 
oil palm and shrimp production in the Pacific (contamination of rivers, 
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destruction of mangroves, opportunity costs of the ecosystem) to arrive 
at more real costs of production. This approach, although a step forward 
in some ways, is limited because it leaves unquestioned the capitaliza- 
tion of nature and labor, upholds the plantations as a practice, and leaves 
untouched the market framework. An altogether different approach, 
ecological economics, constitutes a more farsighted proposal. This ap¬ 
proach seeks to re-embed the economy in social structures (conflict 
and power), the ecosystem (biophysical processes and laws), and social 
perception of the environment (culture; see the table in the introduc- 
tion). A major claim of ecological economics is that socioenvironmental 
processes cannot be reduced to market values. On the one hand, there 
is no single value standard to which all values can be reduced (e.g., 
money), as in conventional and environmental economics; on the other 
hand, it is often the case that in environmental struggles there is incom- 
mensurability of values (e.g., between how corporations and commu- 
nities value mangroves) so that it is impossible to find a unified value 
standard. 

For these reasons the problem ofvaluadon that is behind environmental 
conflicts is central to ecological economics. Approaches such as multicri- 
teria evaluation provides a means for bringing contrasting value standards 
into dialogue and possible resolutions that are not based on a common 
language (e.g., market) or value (money; see Martfnez Alier 2002; Munda 
1995). The case ofmangroves is a clear example ofan ecological distribution 
conflict in its various dimensions: it entails a defense of the mangroves as a 
source of livelihood; it pits poor, place-based communities against capital- 
ist enterprises with ties to world markets; it brings to the fore conflicts over 
the valuation of resources, with a clash between simple monetary valua- 
tion on the part of shrimp-farming advocates and a multicriteria valuation 
on the part of ecologists, communities, and ngos that includes a variety 
of values (including livelihood and subsistence, biomass production, food 
security, cultural values, Coastal defense, landscape value, aesthetic values, 
biodiversity); and it highlights the cultural and place-based nature of the 
environment, given that the ecosystem is seen in starkly different terms by 
the communities that live in it. 19 

From a Marxist perspective, palmiculturas and camaroneras are put- 
ting in place a very peculiar set of producdve forces and production rela¬ 
tions, to the benefit of some and the detriment of others, including the 
natural environment. That this is well understood by many local black 
agriculturalists is attested by their repeated protests against the fact that 
the gente de afuera (people from outside the region) are grabbing and 
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monopolizing the land, by their continued conviction that it is better to 
produce use values and items for market exchange in one’s own land 
than to work for the empresas (enterprises), and by their incontrovert- 
ible judgment that all those who leave their lands end up badly in Tu- 
maco. Or one could invoke Marx in an attempt to explain why a Barbie 
doll found in a poor household in the Rosario river hangs on the wall of 
themain room, its crystal paper wrap intact, along with photographs of 
dead relatives, stamps of the Virgin Mary, or a magazine cutout portray- 
ing an electric blender, in a small hamlet with no electricity. In all likeli- 
hood, this Barbie was brought here by a relative from Cali in one of his 
or her not-too-infrequent return trips to the river. That the Barbie does 
not circulate but is rather made to stand for a still somewhat remote 
modernity is another reminder of the vagaries of the commodity form 
in a place that is not yet fully committed to it and where, as Taussig 
(1980) would put it, existence has not yet been fully disenchanted by the 
commodity. 

There are other questions to be explored from an environmental per- 
spective. As is well known, there was no explicit ecological treatment 
in Marx, and the cultural analysis was undeveloped. The challenge for 
ecological Marxism has been to extend historical materialism into physi- 
cal nature (how natural history influences human history and vice versa). 
Since the 1980S this extension has led to an active debate about what is 
called the second contradiction of capitalism. Briefly, this concept builds 
on the notion that capitalism, given its unplanned character, is a crisis- 
ridden and crisis-dependent system which results in intraclass and inter- 
class conflict and hence in repeated crises. The starting point of Marxist 
crisis theory is the well-known contradiction between productive forces 
and production relations or between the production and realization of 
value and surplus value, leading to realization crises. Capitalism continu- 
ously restructures itself through these crises, in ways that are themselves 
contradictory. But there is a second contradiction of capitalism that has 
become pressing with the aggravation of ecological crises. This contra¬ 
diction brings to the fore the conditions of production, insufficiently the- 
orized by Marx but placed at the center of the inquiry by Polanyi (1957). A 
condition of production is defined as those factors that are not produced 
as commodities, that is, according to the law of value, even if they are 
treated as such; this includes those aspects that Polanyi called “fictitious 
commodities,” such as land (nature), labor (human life), space, and 
many general and communal conditions of production. Modern capi¬ 
talism has brought about the progressive capitalization of production 
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conditions. Palm trees produced on plantations, privatized land and 
water rights, industrially produced shrimp, and genetically engineered 
seeds are all examples of the capitalization of nature and human life as 
production conditions. 20 

This process is mediated by the state, which regulates the produc¬ 
tion of production conditions and makes them available to Capital in 
the form, for example, of subsidies, technical assistance, and control 
of labor on behalf of the capitalist sector in Tumaco. This regulation is 
often highly bureaucratized and increasingly governmentalized (e.g., 
Brosius 1999; Escobar 1999a; Luke 1999). The state legitimizes its control 
over production conditions in terms of the general interest, including, 
for example, progress and development and economic growth. But this 
only pushes Capital and the state toward more social, hence more visible, 
forms of control over production conditions via more flexible planning 
and planned flexibility, including, as we have seen, the increasing use 
of violence. The World Trade Organization and the struggles to combat 
it are a case in point. The key issue here is that capitalism subverts itself 
when it shifts to more social and ideological forms. There is a contra- 
diction between productive forces and relations, on one side, and pro¬ 
duction conditions, on the other. In other words, Capital tends to create 
its own barrier by destroying production conditions. This becomes the 
basis for the action of social movements, such as ethnic, women’s, and 
environmental movements and new coalitions between labor and other 
groups. Their struggle has two sides: the defense of production condi¬ 
tions (e.g., human life, the body, nature, space, and place) against 
capitaPs recklessness and excesses; and control over the crisis-induced 
restructuring of production conditions (e.g., the drive to expand the oil 
palm frontier through a combination of force, rights violations, and the 
support of the government and Plan Colombia). This is another dimen- 
sion ofwhatGuha and Martmez Alier (1997) describe as the environmen- 
talism of the poor. 

In the Tumaco region, the capitalization ofnaturein the shrimp and oil 
palm sectors creates a contradiction between these two types of Capital 
(the growing contamination of the rivers by the palmicultoras influences 
negatively the shrimp sector, for instance). There are thus contradictions 
between individual capitals and Capital as a whole. Over the past two de- 
cades, the state has favored the palmicultoras over the shrimp industry, 
given the larger political clout of the plantation growers and the more 
manifest ecological devastation caused by shrimp farming. The inaugu- 
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radon in late 1993 of a state-of-the-art fishing port facility for large-scale 
Processing of shrimp and ocean fish gave some impetus to the shrimp 
sector. Attempts by this sector to control its own production conditions 
(e.g., through the local production of larvae to avoid the problems that af- 
fected the industry in Ecuador) did not prevent a crisis in the sector again 
by the late 1990S, when several farms were forced to close down their op- 
erations. Alliances between the oil palm sector, local black elites, and lo¬ 
cal and regional state institutions seem to have gained ascendancy over 
the reproduction of production condidons in the present decade, includ- 
ing labor. These are opposed by social movements and, at times, by local 
elite movements for regional, autocentered capitalist development. 21 

In conclusion, the outcome of struggles within and between Capital, 
the state, and place-based and social movement organizations affects 
the production and regulation of production conditions in complicated 
ways. Whether state policies pertaining to the conditions of supply and 
regulation of environment, labor power, infrastructure, and space will 
enable the reproduction of Capital as a whole has yet to be proven; since 
2000 the instrument of choice has been force and new legal apparatuses 
(see the conclusion). The use of force might mean that Capital will con- 
tinue to destroy its own conditions rapidly and that neither state nor Capi¬ 
tal will be able to rationally reconstruct those conditions on a long-term 
basis. This brings to the fore a series of quesdons, from the eventual (and 
ongoing) reconstruction of production conditions by Capital, the state, 
or social movements (or a combination of these actors) to a possible re- 
definition of production, which I will address in the conclusion of the 
chapter. Before I do so, however, one final piece of the economic puzzle 
needs to be discusseed: the possibility of gleaning noncapitalist practices 
in some community projects in the Tumaco region. 

Ill •©• Beyond Capital: Collective Shrimp Farming as a Noncapitalist Practice 

Dona Ester Caicedo was one of the most important pillars of the comoro- 
nera comunitaria (community shrimp farm) of the barrio Union Victoria in 
Tumaco from its inception in theearly 1990S. Manyyearsago, while work- 
ing as a maid for a famous television personality in Bogota, she dreamed 
of being a television star, and she almost succeeded. But she fell in love 
with a man from Tumaco and, upon becoming pregnant, returned to her 
nadve region. Back in the littoral, she found that her only alternative was 
seiling fish on the highway near Tangareal. After her lover left her, she 
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worked for a time as the manager of a small local hotel that belonged to 
a friend. With her meager savings, she acquired some land and, going to 
the mangrove to cut the main poles, she built a house for herself and her 
young daughter with her own hands. With the house finished, she be- 
came a good catch in the eyes of the local men. Although she longed for 
a companion and more children, she thought, why bring a man into the 
house she had built with her ownjuerza (strength) only to find that sooner 
or later he would feel as if he could boss her around? She wasn’t one 
to put up with that anymore. Besides, as she says, she was born for a 
different fate: she was destined to be a leader, to be as free as the 
wind, and to devote her life to more important things, including her 
children. 

Dona Ester was born on the Mira river and as a child lived in many 
places throughout the Paclfico narinense. As a young girl she sold plan- 
tains. Her aunt took her to Tumaco for some schooling, and later she trav- 
eled to the big cities of the interior to work as a maid. By the late 1980S, 
now in her late thirties, she still felt that she wanted to transform her 
life and re-create herself, so she found a new trade as a charcoal maker; 
it was a hard job done mostly by men, but the income was good. Soon, 
however, the announcement of the arrival of electricity to the area threat- 
ened her new occupation. The news caused her to lose sleep, but she only 
worked harder. In the midst of these changes she met José Joaquin (“don 
Chepe”) Castro, a veteran carbonero and natural-born leader. In the late 
1980S, as the first wave of camaroneras began operations, dona Ester and 
don José Joaquin, with the help of Luciano Castillo, who several years 
earlier had led a successful land takeover in another part of the city and 
had learned community organizing, founded the Asociacion de Carbone- 
ros y Leneteros (Charcoal Makers and Firewood Collectors’ Association, 
asocartet). Since don José Joaquin had worked with inpa (Instituto Na- 
cional de Pesca y Acuacultura) in the past and had some experience in 
traditional fish farming, it did not take long for the new partners to start 
thinking about opening their own camaronera. The idea became an ob- 
session, a powerful dream that, against all odds and the best judgment of 
most, they decided to make real. 

The mangrove forests customarily used by locals had always been con- 
sidered tierras boldlas, or empty public lands. Even the mangroves within 
Tumaco’s urban perimeter, such as those in the barrios Union Victoria 
and Porvenir, where the camaroneras comunitarias were established in 
the early to mid-igqos, were regarded as such. As the adjacent mangrove 
areas began to be claimed by the large companies, they were enclosed 
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and made ofF-limits even to the carboneros and leneteros who had lived 
off them all their lives. This was the situation when, in the fall of 1993, 
the twenty-five asocarlet members who originally had decided to em- 
bark upon the building of a shrimp farm were about to finish construct- 
ing their first one-hectare estanque (pond); they constructed the estanque 
entirely by hand, a titanic endeavor at which the entire membership 
worked three days a week for a whole year, devoting the rest of their time 
to income-generating activities in order to survive. No sooner were they 
declaring their enterprise a success, however, than they were told that the 
land on which they had so lovingly and laboriously carried out their task 
already had an owner. The owner in question was a large camaronera 
called Maja de Colombia, of unknown Capital origin, that was ready to 
expel them from the land. This camaronera had claimed seven hundred 
hectares of mangroves and estuaries. One day a fateful Private Property 
sign was placed at the very entrance to the community pond by Maja’s 
arrogant paid guards. After much negotiation and intermediation by the 
regional development corporation, Corponarino, Maja agreed to cede 
fifty hectares to the community, on which they continued to expand their 
enterprise. By 1998, asocarlet’s camaronera had five estanques in op- 
eration. Throughout the construction process, they had some support 
from the city government, mostly to pay for food while the construction 
lasted, and received technical assistance from a sympathetic inpa biolo- 
gist and from Plan Padrinos (then called Foster Parents International). 
Notwithstanding the importance of this help and the fact that it resulted 
indirectly from the politicking of local political leaders, the camaronera 
was decidedly the result of a tenacious community effort that lasted a 
number of years. 

To be sure, no project in a context like that of Tumaco in the 1990S— 
saturated as it was with institutions, discourses, and organizations of the 
state, the private sector, and civil and political society concerning devel¬ 
opment, the environment, black culture, participation, and so forth, as 
we will see in detail in chapter 5—could be said to be simply the result of 
community initiative. For local black politicians and state bureaucrats, 
the experience of asocarlet was made possible by the early support of 
institutions like Plan Padrinos and inpa, which were trying to come up 
with strategies that went beyond the use of black people as mere cheap 
manual labor for development projects directed by outsiders. 22 Yet by all 
accounts the local leadership was definitive. Over the years the group 
developed an increasingly sophisticated approach to their activities— 
indeed, a political ecology approach. Among the features emphasized 
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in this approach were the strengthening of black culture, the defense of 
the territory, the sustainable use of the mangrove, and the protection of 
biodiversity. Again, these features were thoroughly permeated by expert 
discourses, including those of the black movement. Next to them were 
discourses ofother provenance, such as that of conuiuencia solidaria (living 
in solidarity), now extended to the natural environment, and cconomia soli¬ 
daria, which derived from the cooperative movement, with some roots in 
the Pacific since the 1950S. Also present were long-standing conceptions 
of forest, mangroves, and nature in general. 23 

There are many vantage points from which to assess this experience. 
To start with, there is the perspective of an Afro-Colombian intellectual 
and activist from Cali, Harold Moreno, who, attracted by the debate about 
the black communities then raging throughout the region in the wake 
of AT-55, arrived in the region in the early 1990S. Moreno had obtained 
his bachelor of arts degree in the well-known communications program 
(Comunicacidn Social) at the Universidad del Valle in Cali in 1986 and was 
eager to employ his knowledge in the service of the growing popular 
communications movement that swept over large parts of the Pacific and 
resulted in a vibrant movement for popular radio stations and literacy 
programs (see chapter 4). Although not an activist in the movement, he 
was partofwhatSonia E. Alvarez (1998) has called the “social movement 
web,” that is, the larger set of actors and organizations that constitute 
a politico-discursive field in which people concerned with black cul- 
tural politics act and circulate, thus contributing, often in contradictory 
ways, to the meaning of black cultural politics. Upon arrivingin Tumaco, 
Moreno participated actively in workshops on AT-55 with river com¬ 
munities. He read anthropological texts on black culture avidly, worked 
with the progressive local priests engaged in the same process, learned 
much from what the old people had to say in the workshops, and came 
to believe that all work in the Pacific had to rely on solidarity, friendship, 
and reciprocity, although without minimizing the importance of expert 
knowledge. 

Moreno joined the asocarlet project as an advisor and teacher of 
sorts. He helped the group with capacitacidn comunitaria (community 
training and animation), the overall planning process, the preparation 
of documents, and research in the case against Maja. Working on oral 
histories with asocarlet members, he found that the community’s ac- 
tive presence in the area went back at least sixty years. Moreno was very 
much aware of the fact that local people were being rapidly marginalized 
by paisas, the whites from the Antioquia region, so he became committed 
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to showing that the black people of the region had entrepreneurial capac- 
ity. And this community certainly had it. By themselves they had formu- 
lated schemes for branching out into other activities, from the production 
of certain endemic flower species to tannin, including other cooperadve 
businesses, from hairdressing to carpentry. And these people had be- 
come ecologically minded; they not only planned on reforesting part of 
the mangrove, but also became interested, as the process moved along, 
in employing alternative shrimp-feeding sources, minimizing the use 
of Chemicals, and using naturally existing larvae instead of laboratory- 
raised specimens. They were also mindful of social issues. They dis- 
cussed and revised the projecfs bylaws collectively and debated the best 
ways to share power among the different groups so that power did not 
lie solely with the group devoted to shrimp farming; as the volume of 
operations increased, they also wondered if women would be rewarded 
at the same level as men. Above all, asocarlet people cared about their 
children’s future: they wanted them to inherit a workable camaronera 
and a healthy mangrove, which they thus should actively conserve. This 
suggested they were aware that certain development models could dras- 
tically change their culture, and that awareness explains why in the last 
instance they wished money could be used “in the same way that they use 
toothpaste,” 24 that is, as a simple means of exchange. 

Moreno believed in the synergistic value of modern and ecological 
technologies, modern as well as traditional economic practices. His 
view of an alternative modernity was based primarily on a belief in the 
ability of local people to craft their own projects. In this he was of the 
same mind as people like dona Ester and don Chepe Castro. They are not 
alone in this conviction, of course. What some philosophers (Spinosa, 
Flores, and Dreyfus 1997) have recently called “the retrieval of history 
making skills” could be said to be central to the practice that groups like 
asocarlet have been trying to develop. Through their phenomeno- 
logical argumentation, these philosophers seek to bring back a contex- 
tualized and situated notion of human practice that contrasts with the 
detached view of people and things fostered by Cartesianism and hierar- 
chical models. People live at their best, they maintain, when engaged in 
acts of history making, meaning the ability to engage in the ontological 
act of disclosing new ways of being and transforming the ways in which 
they deal with themselves and the world. This, in turn, requires rooted- 
ness in particular places (immersion in the cultural background practices 
of a collectivity with the risks entailed by speaking out on the basis of 
this background). In this context, place-based activists and common 
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people (“reticent citizens,” 94-115) do not act as detached contributors 
to public debate but are able to articulate the concerns of their community 
in such a way that the relevant background practices are changed. This 
life of skilljiil disclosing—which can be said to characterize dona Ester 
and don José Joaquin as well as the pcn activists I discuss in chapter 5— 
is possible only through intense engagement with a place. These philos- 
ophers find this practice at play in three domains above all: entrepre- 
neurship, as the skill of cultural innovation; democracy, as the skill 
of interpretive speaking; and solidarity, as the skill for creating grounds 
for meaningful community. While these authors believe that the skillful 
way of being human is being eroded, they also believe it is still suffi- 
ciently significant for the recuperation of place-based skills and prac¬ 
tices. asocarlet is one of those cases in which such retrieval is actively 
being pursued. 25 

The place-based practice of skillful disclosing is important as a first 
corrective to the understandable tendency to interpret experiences such 
as the camaroneras comunitarias as no more than by-products of capi- 
talism and state action. Skillful disclosing can be linked to other ways of 
practicing the economy. Could asocarlet be seen as engaged, in their 
activity of disclosure, in creating noncapitalist or alternative capitalist 
forms of the economy? “If they can do it, why can’t we?” asked dona 
Ester, referring to the capitalist camaroneras. As I mentioned above, 
some black agriculturalists around the Tumaco-Pasto highway and in 
the margins of the Rosario river were still resisting plantation labor in 
the 1990S by spending the bulk of their life as smallholders. While this 
avenue might no longer be open to most of those already working in 
the plantation, it shows that capitalism is not necessarily the condition 
for more capitalism. This runs contrary to common belief. Could the 
discourse of entrepreneurship ever be a tool against the capitalization of 
subjectivity? Could people’s economic identity ever get to be other than 
capitalist, as much political economy assumes? It is just this possibility 
that is adumbrated by Julie Graham and Katherine Gibson (Gibson- 
Graham 1996, 2006), whom I mentioned in the introduction to the chap¬ 
ter. It is a different subjectivity that utters the “if they can do it, why can’t 
we” without meaning that theirs is going to be a business of the same 
kind. In fact, the opposite might be true; through their activity, these 
people become “economy makers” in the sense that “the economy” is 
something they do, not that is done to them. If one were to look at 
Gibson-Graham’s criteria for noncapitalism, one would find that in the 
case of the two camaroneras comunitarias in the Tumaco area, the pro- 
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cess of appropriation and distribution of surplus labor takes place in a 
very different way. These cooperative efforts lack capitalist investors or a 
top-heavy (e.g., expert, patriarchal) authority structure in charge of dis- 
tributing the surplus without the workers’ say; instead there is a process 
of governance that favors a fair distribution ofwealth and surplus. These 
efforts are informed less by hierarchical principles than by the logic of 
nonhierarchy and the respect for the self-organization of nature itself. 
Part of the community’s goal is to reproduce the base (that is, the mate¬ 
rial and cultural stock that makes the enterprise possible; see Gudeman 
and Rjvera 1990) and expand it whenever possible into a set ofecological 
enterprises. 

Gibson-Graham’s conceptualization of the diverse economy has other 
features. First, conventional representations of women in the develop¬ 
ment literature present them as engaged in market-led capitalist projects, 
whether already capitalist or driven by a (feminine) desire to become so 
(Gibson 2002; Escobar 1995: 177-92). Instead of a monolithic concep¬ 
tualization of the economy such as this, it is possible, if one attempts 
to make visible the variety of forms of transaction, labor, and organiza- 
tion in operation in many localities, to arrive at a representation of the 
economy as a diverse landscape of forms and possibilities. The ensuing 
view of a “diverse economy” (see table 2) would decenter what is usually 
considered the sole dimension of the economy—market transactions, 
wage labor, capitalist organization—making visible the vast, complex 
sea of other economic relations, including alternative capitalist, alterna¬ 
tive market, and noncapitalist. Gibson-Graham refers to these dimen- 
sions as the community economy. In this economy “we see women and 
place-based economic activism as having an important impact” (Gibson 
2002: 76). Whatabout experiences such as the camaroneras comunitar- 
ias of the Pacific? They can be seen in terms of J. K. Gibson-Graham’s 
general principle that “while each can be seen as small and insignificant 
interventions in the face of capitalist globalization, seen through the lens 
of a diverse economy these projects are exciting and significant attempts 
to develop the unique specificity of non-capitalist places” (77). Despite 
their fragility, these efforts demonstrate that a noncapitalist politics of 
place focused on livelihood is indeed an existing and, at least in some 
cases, a viable practice. 26 

The framework of the diverse economy, as much as the example of 
the camaroneras comunitarias, helps one resist the tendency to see all 
forms of economic activity as becoming capitalist merely because they 
interact with capitalism. By focusing on processes of appropriation and 
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Table 2. The Diverse Economy Framework 


Transactions 

Labor 

Enterprise 

Alternative market 

Alternative paid 

Alternative capitalist 

Sale of public goods 

Cooperative 

State enterprise 

Ethical 'fair-trade' markets 

Self-employed 

Green capitalist 

Local trading systems 

Reciprocal labor 

Socially responsible firm 

Alternative currencies 

In kind 

Nonprofit 

Underground market 

Co-op exchange 

Barter 

Workforwelfare 


Nonmarket 

Unpaid 

Noncapitalist 

Household flows 

Housework 

Communal 

Gift giving 

Family care 

Independent 

Indigenous exchange 

Neighborhood work 

Feudal 

State allocation 

Volunteer 

Slave 

Gleaning 

Self-provisioning labor 


Hunting, fishing, gathering 

Slave labor 


Theft and poaching 

Surplus labor 



Source: Gibson-Graham 2005:138; see also Gibson-Graham 2006:7iff. 

The table is organized as columns and is not intended to be read across the rows. Note, for 
instance, that noncapitalist enterprises (bottom row) are engaged in market transactions (top 
row). 


distribution of surplus, Gibson-Graham wishes to make visible those 
economic forms that might have a different relation to the market. House- 
holds, camaroneras comunitarias, subsistence economies, and so forth 
appear as diverse spaces of production and consumption—a diversity of 
capitalist and noncapitalist activities that cannot be simply interpreted as 
being subsumed, contained, complementary, or in opposition to capi- 
talism. An antiessentialist view of the economy, in which the economy 
constitutes a realm of heterogeneity and difference rather than a mono- 
lithic embodiment of an abstract capitalist essence, makes visible 
noncapitalist practices and leads to a rethinking of production from cul- 
tural and ecological perspectives. 27 
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IV <s> Rethinking Production 


If the economy can be reimagined as a diverse set of transactions, struc- 
tures, and practices; if ecological rationality, as ecological economists 
suggest, points to the need to re-embed the economy in natural and 
social processes; and if the politics of place demands that one take a 
cultural-political approach to the economy, is it possible to weave these 
insights into a new and coherent view of the economy? If so, what im- 
plications would such an analysis have in regard to the sustainability of 
environment, culture, and place? I want to review an attempt made in 
this direction. The attempt centers on the notion of an “alternative pro- 
ductive rationality” that incorporates ecology, culture, and politics in a 
new view of production. For the Mexican ecologist Enrique Leff (1993, 
1995a, 1998a), the potentials of ecological and cultural diversity and of 
the politics of difference may constitute the basis for such an alternative 
rationality. Why is this so? 

[Because] sustainable development finds its roots in the conditions of cul¬ 
tural and ecological diversity. These singular and nonreducible processes 
depend on the functional structures of ecosystems that sustain the produc¬ 
tion of biotic resources and environmental Services; on the energetic effi- 
ciencyoftechnological processes; on the symbolic processes and ideologi- 
cal formations underlying the cultural valorization of natural resources; 
and on the polidcal processes that determine the appropriation of nature. 
(Leffi995b: 61) 

In other words, sustainability is inextricably entangled in theconstruc- 
tion of alternative production paradigms and political orders; they are 
elements of the same process, and this process is advanced in great part 
through the cultural politics of social movements and communities in 
defense of their cultural models of nature. The project of social move¬ 
ments (as I pointed out in brief in chapter 1), is a concrete expression of 
the search for alternative production and environmental orders also en- 
visioned by political ecologists. A remarkably similar notion appears in 
the first document drafted by pcn concerning the principles that should 
orient any development strategy for the black communities: 

The principle of reaffirmation of being should illuminate the construction 
of our own perspective of the future, a perspective elaborated from our 
cultural vision and our social forms of being. According to this principle, 
development plans should be in accord with ourproductive rationality, our 
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Communities are enticed by biodiversity projects to become “stewards of 
the social and natural ‘capitals’ whose sustainable management is, hence- 
forth, both their responsibility and the business of the world economy” 
(M. 0 ’Connor 1993: 5). Once the semiotic conquest of nature is com- 
pleted, the sustainable and rational use of the environment becomes an 
imperative. This analysis, however, excludes from consideration the cul- 
turally specific and non-market-driven forms of appropriation of nature 
that characterize local populations. 

These forms of appropriation of nature are taken into account in a per- 
spective that sees the environment “as the articulation of cultural, eco- 
logical, technological, and economic processes that come together to 
generate a complex, balanced, and sustained productive system open to a 
variety of options and development styles” (Leff 1993: 60). A positive the- 
ory of production based on this view of the environment would include 
cultural resistance to the symbolic reconversion of nature by postmodern 
Capital; social and ecological resistance against capitalist destruction and 
state-driven restructuring of production conditions; socioeconomic pro- 
posals for concrete alternative production strategies and development 
styles; and political organizing to ensure a minimum of local control 
over the entire process. In the current landscape of hybrid cultures and 
regimes for the appropriation of nature in the Pacific, this strategy will 
surely have to combine modern and nonmodern, capitalist and noncapi- 
talist forms and practices. In the long run, the strategy is more likely to 
succeed if it builds on the self-organizing character of environment and 
place-based practices (Escobar 1999a). 28 

Conclusion 

The situation in the Southern Pacific suggests that while Capital has made 
vast inroads into the ecological, social, and cultural life of the region, 
it is far from achieving a total reconversion, if this were ever possible. 
Resistance to capitalist-driven labor regimes; attachment to place-based 
cultural, economic, and ecological practices; varieties of alternative capi¬ 
talist and noncapitalist forms, whether in the continued existence of 
aspects of traditional production systems or in recent projects such as 
the camaroneras comunitarias; and organized strategies of social move- 
ments—these are all elements that need to be taken into account in eval- 
uating the actions of Capital in this part of the world. They enable one to 
adumbrate the idea that in this region there exists a complex dynamic of 
various types of economies, economies one needs to understand without 
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subjecting them to a single capitalistdetermination. I would like to make 
some final observations in this regard. 

First, even the form taken by capitaPs strategies of localization is im¬ 
portant to the social and ecological outcome of its development. In Papua 
New Guinea, the oil palm industry has a strong smallholder component, 
a full 45 percent of the planted area being in this modality. Incentives 
to promote small farm production have proven successful, given a state 
specification that any plantation development has to be matched with 
smallholder estates. As in the Colombian case, smallholders maintain 
different production practices, devoting some areas to subsistence gar¬ 
dens and redirecting parts of the income to nonmarket, locally valued 
activities. Even if these trends do not point yet in any definite direction, 
the differences with the Colombian and Malaysian model are instruc- 
tive; they make clear the need for comparative studies of global Capital 
(Gibson 2000, and personal communication). Thus it is misleading to 
talk about Capital or even capitalism in the singular (as I have done for 
the most part in this chapter) without specifying its conditions. In Pap¬ 
ua New Guinea, a certain regulation of Capital made possible a degree 
of economic diversity both within the capitalist and the noncapital- 
ist sectors; this did not happen in Colombia, or at least it occurred to a 
much lesser extent. Similar considerations might apply to aquaculture 
(e.g., tendencies toward ecological and artisan-type models in some 
articulation with place-based groups and the state, and playing off the 
possible range of relations between capitalist and noncapitalist class 
processes). 

This diversity of capitalist forms means, second, that if it is true that 
Capital and modernity are apparatuses of capture that exert their influ- 
ence on a vast array of heterogeneous forms, the result is not necessar- 
Tly homogeaeous- social formations., This observation has been made 
already in various ways, to my mind, more limited (e.g., the concept of 
hybridization; Marxist theories of uneven and combined development, 
peripheral capitalism, and articulation of modes of production). As a 
set of transnational networks, Capital encompasses heterogeneous so¬ 
cial formations, such as those of the black groups of the Pacific; it es- 
tablishes itself fn the middle of these formations, becoming part of their 
horizon. In those regions where cultural and ecological conditions are 
vastly different, Capital operates through this diversity; it requires a cer¬ 
tain “peripheral polymorphy” (Deleuze and Guattari 1987: 436). These 
forms must decidedly not be seen, as in earlier frameworks, as primitive, 
backward, or transitional forms or as fully existing within a capitalist 





order. They reflect the existence of different systems of production/sig- 
nification or meanings-uses that continue to be the source of viable prac- 
tices. In sum, while as a worldwide process Capital tends to organize a 
“third world” (437), it does so on the basis of a heterogeneity of social 
formations—which include noncapitalist modes—which, at any given 
point, might give rise to countertendencies and new forms of economic 
difference. 29 

Third, in formations such as the Pacific, Capital depends on an ongo- 
ing activation of representational and, not infrequently, physical vio- 
lence; this is a requirement of every mechanism of capture as it links 
locally diverse human and biophysical ecologies to supraplace dynam- 
ics. 30 Regimes of representation that exclude and subordinate cultural 
difference are regimes of violence; this suppression is a foundational 
element in the political economy of nation building in countries like Co¬ 
lombia (Rojas 2002) and a crucial vector of global coloniality even today. 
Modem ruling regimes have customarily legitimized themselves on the 
basis oftheir own interventions: the more they intervene—in the name of 
civilization, progress, freedom, democracy, or whatever other goal they 
deem worthy—the more legitimate they allegedly appear. This feature is 
even more present in today’s imperial globality, albeit perhaps with more 
fissures. In places like the Pacific, social subjection is accomplished not 
just through ideology or allegedly legitimate private appropriation of 
public resources; it requires the open use of force and terror. Forced de- 
territorialization and reterritorialization are the strategies of choice for 
two main reasons: on the one hand, the assertive persistence of differ¬ 
ent regimes of production/signification (black and indigenous cultural 
practices); and on the other hand, the tremendous rapacity of the rul¬ 
ing groups in social formations such as those in Colombia and extractive 
economies such as those found in the Pacific. 

The case of the Curvarado and Jiguamiando rivers in the Choco prov- 
ince has become well known in this respect. Along these rivers, through a 
combination of means which includes illegal purchase of land, implace- 
ment, displacement, and intimidation, a number of private companies 
enjoying state subsidies seized over five thousand hectares of land be- 
tween 2001 and 2004, land belonging to collective territories titled to 
these rivers’ community councils. During the titling process, the com- 
munities documented permanence in the region since at least the mid- 
nineteenth century. Now most of their small towns lie destroyed or 
deserted, their inhabitants displaced, part of their forests razed to give 
way to palm and the reticule of private roads that made local movement 



impossible. The plan drawn by these companies is to extend their hold- 
ings to twenty-six thousand hectares in palm and cattle ranching. In some 
cases, towns have been repopulated by people from outside the region, 
largely whites from Antioquia, in an example ofwhat some activists call 
ethnic substitution (displace blacks, bring in whites). This case ofimpe- 
rial globality and global coloniality has been well documented by the 
Ethnic Affairs Group of the state agency in charge of the titling process, 
the Instituto Colombiano de Desarrollo Rural, or incoder (Colombian 
Institute ofRural Development; see incoder 2005). Today, through the 
discourses of development, biofuels, and the free trade agreement—and 
with some support from the U.S. Agency for International Develop¬ 
ment—capitalists and the government are promoting African palm in 
many parts of the Pacific. The expansion of the palm often includes bru¬ 
tal forms of force and cynical measures to entice locals into going along 
with the schemes. Since 2005, pcn, other black groups, and solidarity 
organizations in the United States and Europe have repeatedly denounced 
the palm projects, citingtheirimplied displacement, human rights viola- 
tions, appropriation of land by private companies, and weakening of the 
environmental and territorial rights of the communities. 31 

Despite such situations, groups of small agriculturalists, communities 
engaged in cooperative and semi-intensive aquaculture, and the collective 
territories can all be seen as effecting unpredictable respatializations ori- 
ented at least as much by local operations as by blueprints, planning, or the 
use of force; in the best of cases, they may enact a model of becoming and 
multiplicity that contrasts with that of the rational order of modernity. 32 
This is to say that some black and indigenous groups of the Pacific might 
not (or at least not yet) have the same use for the work and accumulation 
factors, the order factor, and the individualizing factor as dominant mo¬ 
dernity does. As in the case of the Zapatista women’s insistence on “the 
right to rest” (Belausteguigoitia 1998), one might speak of the right to 
no accumulation and to freer labor. These demands might not suffice to 
reconstitute the local and regional socionatural worlds or to lessen the 
increasingly strong desire for the commodity among the young, but they 
might reconfigure the stakes and keep viable other ways of being in place 
and being in networks, including those created by Capital. 

The rain forest itself, after all, as a complex meshwork of elements in- 
terlocked in their complementarity, also clashes with the domineering 
linear logic of capitalist modernity. In the long run, the elusive goal of 
sustainability will depend on the possibility, dim perhaps but not inexis- 
tent, of fostering meshworks of activists, local groups, ecosystems, and 
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other actors, such as transnational ngos and other social movements, 
that could extract from the.dominant.Jggics ever-lar ger so cial and eco- 
logical spaces. The hope is that they could foster the heterogeneity and 
diversity that characterize place, nature, and economy. Militating against 
this project are the most recalcitrant and anachronistic forms of Capital, 
development, and the state. Supporting it are some local groups, prac- 
tices of difference, the rain forest and mangrove forests themselves, and 
social movements and their allies. 
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3 nature 


Tierra puede tener cualquiera, pero no territorio. 

[Anybody can own land, but territory is something 
else altogether.] 

—Don Porfirio Angulo, "don Po," Tumaco 
activistand leader, 1998 


Introduction: Tales of Nature 
and the Contest of Epistemologies 

Alfredo Vanm, the T imbiquf poet and expert in oral traditions of the Pacific, 
says that one of the most striking features of the oral literature of the region 
“is the manner of naming the world, nature, and those beings thataccom- 
pany women and men in their voyage, be they material beings or spirits 
of different kinds” (1995: 21). It is said, for instance, that “the world was 
founded with everythingin it: water, air, saints, visiones y espantos [visions and 
scares], trees, serpents, deer and birds. The world exists and functions at 
many levels, without any entity being more important than any other, save 
in the kind of power they possess, in which the shaman [hechicero] may find 
nourishment. Men and women grow on the generosity of nature, on its tire- 
less goods and even on those which are unreachable” (21). Visible natural 
entities like animals, plants, trees, and gold have two contradictory aspects 
in these narratives: they are both abundant and thus can ne ver be exhausted, 
but they may also grow distant in space and time and can thus disappear 
from the reach of people. When pressured too much or put under siege, for 
example, by too much fishing, hunting, noise, orforestdestruction, natural 
beings go far away or may even transform themselves into espantos or ani- 
males de monte (untamed forest animals). However, they do not die out be¬ 
cause in the Pacific, since everythingthere is perpetually reborn, nothing 
can go extinct; everything, humans included, is a renaciente, the subject of 
rebirth. Vanm finds it plausible to read environmental significations into 
some of these stories of abundance and distancing. They are not quite 
translatable into modern rationality, however, because even though 
there are narratives of greed that contain a lesson for those prone to fall 
into cupidity’s clutches (especially in relation to acquiring gold) the path 
to abundance is seen not necessarily in terms of the “wise management 



of natural beings” but in the holding of a secret that can be learned only 
if one has been chosen by a saint, a sacred animal, a mermaid, or a spirit 
of sorts. 

This story and others like them that ecological anthropologists and 
scholars of myth have collected throughout the world should make one 
aware, in a simple way and even if by contrast, that nature is culturally con- 
structed. The story suggests that there is a deep interconnection between 
levels or domains of the real—biophysical, human, and supernatural. It 
also makes clear the imbrication of nature with our knowledge and signi- 
fications of it. We moderns tend to overlookthis fact—nature is one thing, 
external to us, and our knowledge of it, especially our scientific knowl¬ 
edge, is another thing altogether. This is why one of the most sustained 
questions moderns have asked is, “What is nature?, ” and we have done so 
without much trepidation, expecting to arrive at an unequivocal answer. 
Indeed, Occidental knowledge since the pre-Socratics has persistently at- 
tempted to answer this question (Angel 2001). Some currenttrends in sci¬ 
ence, including complexity, are claiming that the question What is nature? 
does not make much sense as it has been historically formulated. 

Starting in the 1970S anthropologists have questioned the existence 
among many non-Western peoples of a category called nature, or at least 
one that neatly corresponds to our own (e.g., Strathern 1980; Descola 
and Palsson, eds. 1996; Restrepo and del Valle, eds. 1996). Black and in- 
digenous groups of the Pacific fall into this group. When activists of the 
Pacific speak about the cosmovisidn of the black and indigenous groups 
or about their ancestral knowledge, they have in mind a way of relating 
to and signifying the natural world. It is thus important to have an idea 
about what these local models are, in order to ascertain claims about 
ecological and cultural difference and about the fact that this difference 
should inform conservation and development efforts. Part I of this chap- 
ter reviews the anthropological literature on the local models of nature of 
black groups of the Pacific. Part II shifts from ethnographic literature to 
theory; it discusses schematically the epistemologies of nature in various 
fields and approaches; in particular, this section reviews the varieties of 
realism and constructivism that can be gleaned from various debates on 
the question of nature today. Part III shifts to the ethnographic register 
again to present the important discussion about the so-called traditional 
production systems. This discussion was central to the arguments about 
conservation in the Pacific in the 1990S. These systems may be seen as 
a particular nature-culture regime or regime for the appropriation of 
nature that could form the basis of alternative conservation frameworks. 
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This is followed by an account of the emergence of biodiversity conserva- 
tion as a global issue. The final section focuses on the discussion of the 
biodiversity conceptualization developed by activists in their encounter 
with biologists, planners, developers, and others. It is suggested that this 
social movement contribution—again, part of the political ecology devel¬ 
oped by pcn —constitutes an attempt at gaining some control over the 
production of nature. 


I <s> The Local Models of Nature of the Black Groups of the Pacific 1 

La ombligada: From the Divine to the Territory «• The ritual of la ombligada 
(ombligo means “navel”) is paradigmatic of the conceptualization of na¬ 
ture of black groups of the Pacific. In the river regions, childbirth takes 
place in the home, the mother surrounded only by women, including the 
midwife, who cuts the umbilical cord and receives the placenta. The length 
to which the cord is cut is decisive for the sexual identity of the child. 

The midwife buries the placenta and the cord under the house, in between 
the poles that support it (preferably when the child is a girl) or under a tree 
by the edge of the forest (for boys). This is seen as being important to the 
independence of the child later in life. The navel of the newborn is subse- 
quently filled with a natural substance, animal, plant, or mineral, that has 
been pulverized in such a way as to transmit the substance’s properties to 
the individual. Among commonly used substances are tapir’s nails (Ta- 
pirus bairdii), bones of squirrel or of horned animals, the dry saliva of the 
eel, a rabbifs foot, the bones of a wild deer, a cock’s nail, scorpions or 
ants, fish bones; the substance may also be gold, a wild plant of ambigu- 
ous thermal denomination, or even the sweat of the midwife (Losonczy 
1989: 51; 1997:196-210; Camacho 1998: 38; Velasquez 1957:245). What 
is at stake in the ombligada is the metaphorical or metonymic transfer to 
the body of the child of a property associated with the natural substance. 

This is done in the belief that the properties are effective in the real world 
and will shape the personality of the child. The navel thus functions as an 
interface between the natural and human orders. Hence, by a principle of 
similitude, it is desired that the child be indomitable like the tapir, fast 
and fecund like therabbit, or fertile like certain curative plants; or, metony- 
mically, that the gold in his navel might bring him good luck in mining 
or that the sweat of the midwife may confer upon him or her the healer’s 
knowledge. Although some substances can be used for either male or 
female children, there is a marked sexual division in that girls are most 
often ombligadas with the substance of “hot” or “lukewarm” (tibias) 
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curative plants that have been domesticated from semiwild varieties found 
at the edge of the forest; these plants will transmit their “hot” (calicnte) 
character to the girls, essential to their becoming pregnant later in life. 

The Belgian anthropologist Ann-Marie Losonczy (1989, 1993,1997a) 
has offered a complex explanation of this ritual in terms of various inter- 
related levels. First, black groups of the Pacific see conception as a divine 
matter, something coming from arriba, above; god mediates between 
man and woman, and children originate in an extrahuman domain. The 
actions of the midwife initiate the constitution of the person. The ritual 
separates the child from the supernatural world from which it comes, 
joining it to the human world; this is a transference from the mythic place 
of origin to the humanized world. Second, the ritual grounds the child 
in the territory of the family and the community and asserts the posses- 
sion of the territory. Third, there are a number of links and disjunctures 
that the midwife negotiates: “It is as if for this society being ‘a bit of’ 
an animal or plant were constitutive of the actualized human condition, 
whereas the disjuticture between the human being and the supernatural 
universe from which s/he originates is a necessary condition for her sur- 
vival. ... By burying the placenta and the cord, separated from the child, 
the midwife links the child with the communal territory” (1989: 53). At 
the same time, by filling the navel with a substance separated from the 
natural world, she establishes a link with this world, in what amounts 
to an inverse and symmetrical operation. In the long run, the aim is to 
welcome the newborn and humanize him or her, thus attenuating the 
dangers that the arrival of this ambiguous being entails and the ques- 
tions it poses about the relations between worlds. 

Losonczy’s involved explanation leads her to assert that the represen- 
tational systems of the black groups of the Pacific reveal the existence of 
“original and coherent cognitive and idendtarian strategies” that trans- 
form and re-create the imposed sociocultural models, what she calls 
syncretic “socio-cultural maroonism” (1989:49). Losonczy’s anthropol- 
ogical interpretation is not without precedent in studies from other 
parts of the world. The study of cultural ways of ordering the world, par- 
ticularly those aspects related to nature, has come a long way, from stud¬ 
ies of ethnoscience and Claude Lévi-Strauss’s structuralist explanations 
of myth and rituals to notions of “cognized models” (Rappaport 1991) 
and the ethnographic documentation of what today are referred to as “lo- 
cal models of nature” (see Escobar 1999a; Descola and Palsson, eds. 
1996) or ethnoecological frameworks (Toledo 2000a, 2000b). From the 
perspecdve of ethnographic construcdvism, these models may be seen 
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as culturally specific modes of objectification of the natural world 
(Descola 1996; Gudeman 2001 for local models of the economy). They 
constitute what Restrepo (1996a) calls “a grammar of the environment” 
(cjramatica del entorno) which, according to a certain anthropological 
tradition, can be studied as a language system. For rural black groups 
of the Pacific, this grammar “indicates a local model of classification of 
their surroundings that operates on a nonreflexive basis. . . . as such, it 
is an anthropological construction, but one that is seen as functioning 
in the statements, perceptions, and practices of the same people” (Re¬ 
strepo, personal communication). 

The Grammar of the Environment: A Local Model of Nature •©• Like any 
human group, the black communities of the Pacific order the real in 
specific ways, through particular categories, classifications, and rela¬ 
tions. This construction is notarrived at in historical isolation. Despite 
their distinctiveness, the local models of nature of the black groups 
of the Pacific share important features with those of neighboring 
groups, such as the Embera (see Ulloa, Rubio, and Campos 1996 for 
the Embera model; Losonczy 1993 for similarities and differences). 
Afro-Colombian models are characterized by the centrality of the plant 
world. Mineral, plant, and animal worlds are opposed in terms of their 
mobility. Whereas minerals are immobile and animals endowed with 
mobility, the plant world travels without moving—plants spread hori- 
zontally, for instance. Thus plants mediate between what is alive (what 
moves) and what is not (what does not move). The plant kingdom is as¬ 
sociated with the feminine through a complex conceptualization that 
regulates the demarcation of ethnic territories. Rather than the identi- 
fication of concrete taxa (as in scientific classifications), the determin- 
ing classificatory features are thermal. The sun and daylight are the 
primary sources of heat, while earth, air, and the moon impart cold. 
Water mixes them both, which is why plants are privileged since they 
are seen as the fusion and synthesis of the two opposing principles. Or- 
gans, cycles, and natural entities can all be classified along an axis that 
stretches from hot to cold, including the lukewarm and the neutral. 
The same theory underlies the construction of illness and health, in 
such away that whatever is used in healing must balance elements from 
the various orders. The repertoire of magical and therapeutic plants is 
vast; most have a wild and a domesticated variety, originating in the 
space of the forest and in the cultured space of the village, respectively, 
thus establishing a link between these domains. “Each substance is a 
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reconstruction, a reorganization of order and of the articulation of the 
world” that takes place “through a Creative mixing of different classifi- 
catory axes organized around a thermal nucleus” (Losonczy 1993:43). 2 

This system of classification doubtless creates boundaries between 
nature and culture, but it does so in a way that differs markedly from 
modern conceptions. Far from being a rigid binary system, as Losonczy 
emphasizes, the Afro-Colombian model is characterized by a logic of 
fragmentation and recombination, “a fluid subtle intellectual strategy” 
that is based on a principle of mixing that continuously weakens the bi¬ 
nary oppositions, since all beings are recognized as having a changing 
and labile character. The central principle is that of transformation; it 
pervades nature as much as culture and their interrelations. It is because 
plants mediate between the natural, the human, and the supernatural— 
between life and death, masculine and feminine, past and present—that 
the model enacts a logic of multiplicity and fragmentation. 3 Besides these 
principles, there are other features that characterize the nature model of 
the black groups of the Pacific, including further systems of classifica¬ 
tion and distinctions among various worlds; social divisions, particu- 
larly in terms of gender; and a fundamental category already mentioned, 
that of renacientes. All of the use spaces mentioned above exist in this 
world (en este mundo). 4 This world is in the middle of others that are repre- 
sented according to an order constructed along the axes above-below and 
divine-human, each with particular beings and features. There are con- 
nections among these worlds, and under certain conditions there can be 
movement between them. Above this world are several others. Heaven 
(cielo) or the glory (lo gloria) is the highest world, inhabited by Nuestro 
Senor Jesucristo (Our Lord Jesus Christ) as well as by saints, angels, vir- 
gins, and the angelitos, or little angels, children who have died sinless. 
A significant influence of the Catholic imaginary is at play here, yet 
Catholic representations are transformed and inscribed in local models 
of knowledge. Spiritual beings are largely humanized and instrumental. 
As Quiroga puts it in his study of Afro-Ecuadorians of the Pacific, “Con- 
ceptualized within this mythic world, the Saints and Virgins are far from 
being distant and cold figures. Rather, they are lively, sentient compan- 
ions of the pobres [the poor] and possess many of the same defects and 
desires” (1994: 62; see also Whitten 1986 [1974]; Urrea and Vanfn 1995). 
Moreover, there are moments of connection among worlds. One of them 
is the performance of the arrullos, when “Saints descend from heaven, 
openinga ‘window’ thatconnects heaven and earth” (Quiroga 1994: 71). 
Similarly, the ritual gaiety of the chigualo, or ritual for dead infants, 
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permits the ascent to heaven of the child as an angelito; local musical 
instruments such as the marimba, drums, and other percussion instru¬ 
ments open up the channels between this world and the worlds beyond. 
Within the Embera conceptualization of the Choco, certain places such 
as caves and river sources are also locations of communication between 
worlds. The jaibana (local healer) establishes the relations and balance 
among worlds, also regulating the abundance or scarcity ofnatural spe- 
cies (Ulloa, Rubio, and Campos 1996). There are also other worlds that 
lie below this world. They are inhabited by uisiones (visions), other be- 
ings, and certain animals; under certain circumstances humans might 
be kidnapped into one of them, never to return. The world immediately 
below is an inversion of this world (e.g., M. Escobar 1990: 41). It is in¬ 
habited by beings that resemble people but who feed on the smell of food 
and consequently have no ass; they are called sinculo (assless). Some ani¬ 
mals, like crabs, are able to circulate between this world and that of the 
sinculo. 

Also underneath is the injterno (hell), and certain music types and dances 
are associated with the invocation of the devil, much as the arrullos 
establish a connection with the mundos de arriba (upper worlds). Another 
world located underneath this world is that of the sirenas (mermaids) and 
encontos (enchanted beings), found in rivers and estuaries. Visiones, for 
their part, travel in specific places and are endowed with particular abili- 
ties. The riuiel (a human ghost) and the maroveli (a ghost ship) are dreaded 
beings that circulate in the estuaries and the open sea. Along with the 
madre de agua and indios de agua, these visions enter this world and exert 
their influence through the mediation of water. Other visions are asso¬ 
ciated with the forest and the mangroves. The most well known is the 
tunda, who usually takes the form of a woman familiar to the person who 
encounters her—most commonly children wandering away from home 
into the forest or adult men walking alone in the forest at night. Those 
bewitched by the tunda are rarely fully brought back to this world, al- 
though the tunda is also thought to be friendly to humans at times, for 
instance, by giving men the ability to escape from prison. Again, these 
visions are an integral part of social life. Although few might have en- 
countered the tunda, for instance, many claim to have seen her charac- 
teristic footprints; in this way, visions have their particular habitat and 
are not part of an abstract supernatural world. Moreover, the boundaries 
between the many worlds are not rigid and distinct. More than a radical 
separation, there is continuity between what moderns categorize as the 
biophysical, human, and supernatural worlds. 5 
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The natural environment—the rivers, sea, and forest—has sustained 
the black groups of the Pacific for several centuries; the natural world 
thus has an intimate presence in the cultural imaginary of these groups. 
For some, this presence is elaborated into models and narratives that 
have borrowed from African, indigenous, and Catholic traditions. Oral 
literature bears witness to the integration of the natural and the hu¬ 
man. Some see in the narrative of worlds and visions elements of an 
ecological ethic of mutuality and conservation that consists in warn- 
ing humans not to overuse nature (e.g., Pedrosa and Vanfn 1994: 75). 
The riviel, for instance, is seen as encoding a warning to fishermen to 
catch whatever they need and return home instead of staying alone at 
sea (39); some of the forest visions are meant to scare away the human 
colonizers and predators of the forest. In some tales, hunters end up 
at the opposite end of the hunt, with the animal (e.g., a totabra, Tayassu 
tajacu) pointing the gun at him (35). Dozens of oral narratives, whether 
in verse, prose, proverb, or jokes, revolvearound the relations between 
people, spirits, and the natural world and are told and retold with gusto 
(see, e.g., Friedmann 1989; and Friedmann and Vanm 1991). 6 The nar¬ 
ratives cannot be taken in isolation as proofs ofwhat I have called here, 
withMilton (1996), primitive environmental wisdom. Seen in thecon- 
text of the complex models of the world, however, they are expressions 
of a cultural and ecological logic that I intend to highlight in this book. 
As in the case of most human communities, these “local models” are an 
expression of the systematicknowledge people develop about their envi- 
ronments (Haila and Dyke, eds. 2006). 

Three additional features characterize the local model of nature of 
the black groups of the Pacific. The first entails a distinction among 
use spaces and is organized around the horizontal axis inside-outside, 
or adentro-a/uera. The second is the existence of multiple worlds, struc- 
tured around a vertical axis above-below, as discussed above. The third 
feature is a system of classification and ordering of beings that oper- 
ates in terms of several important distinctions (see Restrepo 1996a, 
1996b, 1996c). Some of these distinctions are based on categories that 
resemble Occidental taxonomies but do not correspond to them. For 
instance, the seres de este mundo (beings of this world) are divided into 
the following groups: animales, pajaros, mariscos y avichuchos (animals, 
birds, mollusks and seafood, and avichuchos, certain weird and dan- 
gerous beings); palmos, palos, bejucos, yerbas y matas (palm trees, sticks 
or trees, vines, herbs, and plants); co sas de la tierra (things of the soil). 
The group containing animales does not correspond to the Occidental 
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category of animals since it neither opposes the plant world in its to- 
tality nor includes, say, birds and mollusks. Animals are seres de servicio 
(beings of service). They reproduce por naturaleza (by nature, thatis, sexu- 
ally) and cannot fly, although they can move. Avichuchos share some of 
the properties of animals but are not de servicio. Rather, they are usu- 
ally prejudicial to people, often sting, and can never constitute food (e.g., 
scorpions). Mariscos are aquatic entities, usually de servicio, but not al- 
ways. Beings in the second group, palos, yerbas, matas, bejucos y pal- 
mas, are seen as capable of movement but only as a whole. Yerbas are 
usually curative, matas have simple leaves and fleshy trunks, palmas are 
characterized by complex leaves and peculiar trunks, and bejucos have an 
elasticity and continuity that is opposed to the rigid, wooden structure of 
the palos. Finally, cosas de la tierra encompass a variety of entities that 
from an Occidental perspective include mushrooms and small insects, 
thus constituting an intermediate realm between the other two groups. 

These orders are crossed by three semantic axes: manso-arisco (tame- 
wild), de lo alto-de lo bajo (belonging to above or below), and producido por 
el hombre-producido por la tierra (produced by humans or by the earth or for- 
est). According to the first axis, there are animals, yerbas, palos, pajaros, 
and so on that are tame and others that are wild. The second axis refers to 
an imaginary line in relation to the elevation from the ground; thus, deer 
and rabbits are de lo bajo since their food and territorial habits never rise 
above the ground; animals that have an arboreal life, such as the squirrel 
and the perico (parrot), are classified as de lo alto. This distinction also 
applies to other animals and plants: eagles and tall tress are de lo alto, 
whereas jaguars, quails, turkeys, and bushes are de lo bajo. These axes 
structure the concrete position of every individual entity belonging to 
any of the three orders of seres de este mundo. Finally, the category of 
renacientes (literally, reborn), very well documented in the Pacific (e.g., 
Friedemann 1974; Restrepo and del Valle, eds. 1996), is a central feature 
of the model. All the seres de este mundo are renacientes; they are located 
in a successive chain of generations stretching from the mythic founda¬ 
tion of the world to the future of times. For this reason there is never 
talk of extinction; of animals it is said, for instance, that they have gone 
farther away (se han alejado). Humans are part of the same order; some 
movement activists, indeed, prefer to use comunidades renacientes, rather 
than Afro-Colombians or comunidades necjras, to refer to black people in 
the country (e.g., Cassiani, Achipiz, and Umana 2002). 

In conclusion, the construction of the natural world established by 
black groups of the Pacific, as shown by ethnographers, may be seen as 
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constituting a complex grammar of the environment or local model of 
nature. This grammar includes ritual practices such as the ombligada, 
structured use of spaces, an ordering of the universe in terms of worlds 
and levels, and systems of classification and categorization of entities. 
The model constitutes a cultural code for the appropriation of the ter- 
ritory; this appropriation entails elaborate forms of knowledge and cul¬ 
tural representations in what amounts to “an original cognitive universe” 
(Losonczy) or “a dense universe of collective representations” (Restrepo) 
that is seen by some as an adjustment to rapid social and economic trans- 
formation (Whitten 1974 [1986]; Quiroga 1994; Arocha 1991). Accord- 
ingly, the environment is a cultural and symbolic construction, and the 
way in which it is constructed has implications for how it is used and 
managed. 7 The existence of diverse worlds and the continuity among 
them, in particular, are not irrelevant to the use of natural resources. 
How would sustainability and conservation look if approached from the 
perspective of the world construction of the black groups of the Pacific? 
This has remained an intractable question, as I discussed theoretically 
at the end of last chapter in reference to LefPs proposal for rethinking 
production. I will return to this issue below in the discussion of the tradi- 
tional production systems of the Pacific. 


II <=> Nature Epistemologies and the Coloniality of Nature: 

Varieties of Realism and Constructivism 

The knowledge of nature, as one should admit intuitively after the previ- 
ous discussion, is not a simple question of science, empirical observa- 
tion, or even cultural interpretation. To the extent that this question is a 
central aspect of how one thinks about the present environmental crisis, 
it is important to have a view of the range of positions on the issue. To 
provide such a view, even in a very schematic form, is not a simple en- 
deavor, for what lies in the background of this question—besides po- 
litical and economic stakes—are contrasting epistemologies and, in the 
last instance, foundational myths and ontological assumptions about the 
world. The brief panorama of positions presented below is restricted to 
the modern social and natural Sciences. 

I begin by introducing a general concept, that of the coloniality of na¬ 
ture. The concept of coloniality that has been applied to knowledge and 
power (see the introduction and chapter 4) also applies to nature. It is 
in the nature of coloniality to enact a coloniality of nature (e.g., Escobar 
2003b; Walsh 2007). Martinez applies this notion in the case of biosphere 
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reserves in the Zona Maya of Yucatan, in which “an essentialized notion 
of nature as wilderness and that is outside of the human domain becomes 
subject to a new kind of domination” (2004: 74). Gonzalez (2004) and 
Apffel-Marglin (1998), among others, relate it to Western mechanistic 
views of nature and propose strategies of decolonizing knowledge as ways 
to decolonize nature and the land (see also Vaneigem 1994). The growing 
managerial rationalization of the environment has been usefully seen in 
terms of the Foucaultian notion of governmentality (e.g., Gupta 1998; 
Escobar 1999a; Luke 1999; Agrawal 2005), and it can be linked to a colo- 
nial sort of governmentality. Very schematically, the main features of the 
coloniality of nature, as established by myriad discourses and practices in 
post-Renaissance Europe and beyond, include classification into hierar- 
chies (“ethnological reason”), with nonmoderns, primitives, and nature 
at the bottom of the scale; essentialized views of nature as being outside 
the human domain; the subordination of the body and nature to the mind 
(Judeo-Christian traditions; mechanistic science; modern phallogocen- 
trism); seeing the products of the earth as the products of labor only, 
hence subordinating nature to human-driven markets; locating certain 
natures (colonial and third world natures, women’s bodies, dark bodies) 
outside of the totality of the male Eurocentric world; the subalternization 
of all other articulations of biology and history to modern regimes, par- 
ticularly those that enact a continuity between the natural, human, and 
supernatural worlds—or between being, knowing, and doing. 

As are questions of identity (see chapter 5), nature epistemologies 
tend to be organized around the essentialist or constructivist divide. Es- 
sentialism and constructivism take contrasting positions on the relation 
between knowledge and reality, thought and the real.Essentialism is the 
belief that things possess an unchanging core, independent of context 
and interaction with other things, that knowledge can progressively 
know. 8 Concrete beings develop out of this core, which will eventually 
find an accurate reflection in thought, for example, through the study 
of the thing’s attributes in order to uncover its essence. The world, in 
other words, is always predetermined from the real. Constructivism, by 
contrast, accepts the ineluctable connectedness between subject and ob- 
ject of knowledge and consequently the problematic relation between 
thought and the real; epistemological constructivism thus entails much 
more than the assertion that reality is socially constructed. The charac- 
ter of this relation yields varieties of constructivism. Much scientific re- 
search has tended to remain within an essentialist conception, although 
this predilection has changed dramatically over the past few decades. 
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Paradoxically, groups like those of the Pacific, who could be thought to 
be essentialist at heart, evidence more constructivist features, given the 
transformational character of their model. 

There is an array of epistemological positions along the essentialist- 
constructivist axis, from the most established positivism to the most 
recent forms of constructivism, each with its respective philosophical 
commitments and political attachments. 

i. Epistemological realism, which has two distinct varieties: 

a. Positivist science perspective, the predominant approach to the relation be- 
tween knowledge, thought, and the real. It assumes, first, the existence 
of nature as a distinct ontological domain and, second, a correspondence 
between knowledge and reality. This position upholds the distinction be- 
tween the constructed and the naturally given, between knowing subject 
and known object, observer and observed, representation and the real. This 
epistemology reigns in most of everyday normal science, including those 
social Sciences largely unchanged by poststructuralism (e.g., economics 
and much of political science). Ecology and biology function largely within 
this tradition, including mainstream cognitive science, with its notion that 
cognition is the process of representation of the world by a pregiven mind, 
external tothatworld (see Varela, Thomson and Rosch, 1991, fora critique). 
The broad philosophical framework in which this tradition fits is well 
known. It includes the project, dating from the seventeenth century, of 
emancipating human beings from need through a knowledge that would 
bring them ever closer to truth. The great innovation of this period was the 
use of knowledge to intervene powerfully upon the real; the knowledge of 
nature entailed the domination of nature through technology. This tradi¬ 
tion of rationalism has always had its critics; it entered into crisis closer 
to modern times with the critique of metaphysics as the pursuit of logical 
truth and the use of reason as the only valid basis for knowledge and of hu- 
manism, that is, a perspecdve that places humans at the center of the uni- 
verse and the condition of possibility of all knowledge (e.g., Vattimo 1991; 
Foucault 1973). In ecology, Merchant (1980) and Shiva (1993) have made a 
connection between positivist science, patriarchal structures, and environ- 
mental destruction that is well known. The Sciences have also seen chal- 
lenges to the dominant position of epistemological realism from within 
their own ranks, from Werner Heisenberg’s uncertainty principle to theo- 
ries of irreversibility and nonlinearity, self-organization, and complexity. 
In anthropology, the breakdown of epistemological realism started with 
interpredve anthropology and deepened with the so-called postmodern 
anthropology. 

b. Systems science perspecdve. The development of systems approaches out of 
the work of von Bertalanffy and others (e.g., Bertalanffy 1975; Churchman 
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ig68; Lazlo 1972; von Foerster 1981; see chapter 6 for further discussion) 
provided a valuable critique of reductionist forms of science. Systems 
theory, a tremendously important movement, enabled resistance to the 
fragmentation of the real, and it kept alive a way of looking at the potenti- 
ality of the real other than that afforded by reducing it to its parts. Systems 
thinkinginfluencedsalienttrends in the 1970S, such as the early theories of 
self-organization (e.g., Jantsch 1980; Jantsch and Waddington, ed. 1976). 
With the development of systems analysis in business, the military, and 
ecology this approach tended to reproduce the basic tenets of realism at a 
higher level—namely, identifying truth as the correspondence of holistic 
knowledge with a total, albeit complex, reality. Nevertheless, to the extent 
that systems approaches emphasized the whole over the parts; relations, 
feedback, and interactions over independent variables; organization, pro- 
cess, and structure over the study of particular properties and the func- 
tion of distinct elements, they contributed to unsettling the epistemology 
of mainstream science. Systems thinking informed the development of 
various ecological approaches in anthropology, from the early work on 
adaptation in the cultural ecology of the 1950S to ecosystems ecology ap¬ 
proaches after the 1960S. 9 

2. Epistemological constructivism. The constructivist positions are more difficult 
to classify. The following are said to be the most salient ones in the nature- 
culture field; these are not distinct schools but partially overlapping posi¬ 
tions. They do not necessarily constitute highly visible trends, and some 
are marginal or dissident within their fields, including biology. Finally, it is 
debatable whether all of them can be described in terms of a constructivist 
research program (e.g., phenomenology), although in these cases their ef- 
fect vis-å-vis epistemological realism can be said to be similar to that of the 
constructivist proposals. 

a. Dialectical constructiuism. Marx can be said to have been among the first 
deconstructionists to the extent that his analysis of capitalism as a histori- 
cal formation debunked the truth claims that described capitalism as a so- 
cial order naturally functioning in term of individuals and markets. As the 
philosophical principle of historical materialism, dialectical materialism 
purported to transcend realism by proposing a different way of bringing to- 
gether knowledge and the real; dialectical materialism sees social reality as 
undergoing constant transformation, the product of conflict and power, not 
as constituted by value-free knowledge. Dialectical materialism, however, 
did not give up its claim to being scientific and universal, and thus in many 
instances Marxism devolved into more conventional realist positions. Marx¬ 
ist dialectics continually questions the fragmentation of knowledge; in this 
way, and through its attempt at showing connectedness, relationality, and 
wholeness (totality). Marxist dialectics represents a strong construction- 
ist program. Besides the transformation of historical materialism through 
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ecology (see chapter 2)—the account ofcapitafs restructuring ofproduc- 
tion conditions—the Marxist framework has produced the influential view 
of the dialectic of organism and environment, especially in the work of the 
biologists Levins and Lewontin (1985). In this view, there is a mutual pro- 
cess of construction between organism and the environment. By complicat- 
ing the binarism between nature and culture, these biologists contributed 
to a rethinking of theories based on this cleavage, including evolution and 
the ontogeny-phylogeny relation, although the implications of their work 
for ecology have been less explored. A similar contribution, although from 
different sources, including theories of heterarchy, is from the field of his- 
torical ecology. This important field studies long-term processes in terms of 
changing landscapes, defined as the material—often dialectical—manifes- 
tation of the relation between humans and the environment (e.g., Crumley, 
ed. 1994). 

An altogether different conception of the dialectical method has been 
developed by Murray Bookchin and the school of social ecology, building 
on socialist and anarchist critiques of capitalism, the state, and hierarchy. 
By weaving together the principles of social anarchism (e.g., balanced com¬ 
munity, decentralized society, direct democracy, humanistic technology, a 
cooperative ethic, etc.) with what he sees as the natural dynamic that char- 
acterizes evolution itself, Bookchin developed a framework for a systemic 
analysis of the relation between natural and social practice. The dominant 
view of human nature as individualistic and competitive—which Bookchin 
interprets as suggesting that “man is undoing the work of organic evolu¬ 
tion” (1986: 89)—led him to propose alternative principles for society, such 
as mutuality and cooperation. The cornerstone of his framework is the no¬ 
tion of dialectical naturalism, that is, the idea that nature presupposes a 
dialectical process of unfolding toward ever-greater levels of differentiation 
and consciousness. The same dialectic is found in the social order; indeed, 
social ecology poses a continuum between natural and social evolution 
(between first and second natures) and a general tendency toward develop¬ 
ment, complexification, and self-organization. Like the dialectical biologists, 
Bookchin rejects the idea of organisms adapting passively to a pregiven 
environment; from that he concludes that organisms have a self-directed 
behavior that makes up much of evolution. Extending Bookchin’s insights, 
Heller (2000) identifies mutualism, differentiation, and development as key 
principles affecting the continuities between natural and social life, natural 
and social evolution. For social ecologists there is, then, an organic origin to 
all social orders, which is to say, natural history is a key to understanding 
social transformation. 10 

b. Constructive interactionism. This approach, proposed by Susan Oyama, 
deepens the insights of “the dialectical biologist” by infusing it with de- 
bates in constructivism in the social Sciences and the humanities, including 
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feminist critiques of science. Oyama’s focus is on rethinking biological de¬ 
velopment and evolution, taking as a point of departure a critique of genecen- 
tric explanations in evolution—what Keller (1995) has called “the discourse 
of gene action” and what Oyama (2000, 2006) describes as “the central 
dogma” in the relation between ontogeny and phylogeny. Genecentrism, 
however, the tendency to endow genes with an all-determining power in 
explanations of biological processes such as evolution, is only the trigger 
for a substantial reexamination of a set of entrenched habits of thought in 
biology—such as the assumed divides between nature and culture, internal 
and external forces, chance and necessity, imputations ofone-way causality, 
etc.—that she sees at play in models of natural selection, innateness, and 
heredity. Oyama’s call is for a dynamic and holistic approach to biological 
processes, an approach she advances, in her own field, through the con- 
cept of “developmental system,” defined as “a heterogeneous and causally 
complex mix of interacting entities and influences” that produces the de¬ 
velopmental cycle of an organism (2000: 1). She also proposes a nondualist 
epistemology called construcdve interactionism; this principle does not rely 
on a distinction between the constructed and the preprogramed (“reality”) 
and upholds the idea that “our presence in our knowledge, however, is not 
contamination, as some fear, but the very condition for the generation of that 
knowledge” (150). What emerges from Oyama’s work is a kind of biology 
that “recognizes our own part in our construction of internal and external 
natures, and appreciates particular perspectives for empathy, investigation 
and change” (149). 11 

c. Phenomenolo^ical perspectives. Tim Ingold has long argued against the Carte- 
sian tradition in ecological anthropology and biology, which he sees as per- 
vasive and deleterious, particularly the assumption of the divides between 
humanity and nature and living and nonliving things characteristic of most 
neo-Darwinist approaches (1992). His main source of inspiration for over- 
coming this dualism isphenomenology; with its emphasis on the embodied 
aspect of all knowledge and experience, this philosophical current enables 
him to propose an alternative view of the relation between humans and the 
environment and of how knowledge of reality is gained. Life happens in the 
engagement with the world in which humans dwell; prior to any objectifica- 
tion, humans perceive the world because they act in it, and, similarly, they 
discover meaningful objects in the environment by moving about in it. In 
this way, things are neither “naturally given” nor “culturally constructed” 
but the result of a process of coconstruction. In other words, humans really 
do not approach the environment primarily as a set of neutral objects wait- 
ing to be ordered in terms of a cultural project, although this certainly hap¬ 
pens as well (what Heidegger, 1977b, called “enframing”); rather than this 
“designer operation,” in much of everyday life “direct perception of the envi¬ 
ronment is a mode of engagement with the world, not a mode of [detached] 
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construction of it” (Ingold 1992: 44). Knowledge of the world is obtained 
not so much through abstraction as through a process of “enskillment” that 
happens through the active encounter with things. These ideas dovetailwith 
debates on local knowledge and local models of nature in anthropology, 
such as those of the Pacific discussed above. 12 

d. Poststructuralist antiessentialism. Donna Haraway’s effort at mapping “the 
traffic across nature and culture” is the most sustained antiessentialist ap- 
proach to nature. The notion of traffic speaks to some of the main features 
of antiessentialism, such as the complication of naturalized boundaries and 
the absence of neatly bounded identities, nature included. For Haraway, 
the world and the real do not determine knowledge, as the positivist view 
holds, but the other way around: knowledge contributes to making the 
world in profound ways. The disembodied epistemology of positivist sci¬ 
ence (“the god trick” of seeing everything from nowhere, as she descriptively 
put it [1988:188]) is at the root of that particular identity construction, Man 
the Modem (white capitalist patriarchy), with its subordination of nature, 
women, and people of color. In her “generically heterogeneous” style (1997: 
15), Haraway off ers a profoundly historicized reading of the making of so- 
cionatural worlds, particularly by contemporary technoscience. Along the 
way, building upon other proposals for a feminist science, she articulates an 
alternative epistemology of knowledge as situated and partial but that nev- 
ertheless can yield consistent, valid accounts of the world (Haraway 1988, 
1989,1991,1997). 

A great deal of work being done today at the interface of nature and 
culture in anthropology, geography, and ecological feminism follows the 
strictures of antiessentialism, and it would be impossible to summarize 
them here. 13 Among the basic tenets of these works are, first, the idea 
that nature has to be studied in terms of the constitutive processes and 
relations—biological, social, cultural, political, discursive—that go into 
its making; second, and consequently, a resistance to reduce the natural 
world to a single overarching principle of determination (whether genes, 
Capital, evolution, the laws of the ecosystem, discourse, or what have you). 
Researchers who follow these principles study the manifold, culturally me- 
diated articulations of biology and history—how biophysical entities are 
brought into social history and vice versa (Escobar 1999a). Whether treat- 
ing forests, biodiversity, or genetically modified organisms (gmos), these 
analyses contain a lot of history, culture, politics, and some (not enough 
yet) biology. Third, these works show a fundamental concern with biologi¬ 
cal and cultural differences as historically produced. In this respect, there 
is an effort at seeing both from the center—looking at dominant processes 
of production of particular socionatural configurations—and from the 
margins of social and natural hierarchies, where stable categories might 
be put into question and where new views might arise (e.g., Cuomo 1998; 
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Rocheleau 1995a, 1995b; Rocheleau and Ross 1995); this resonates with 
the idea of looking at nature constructions from the perspective of the co- 
lonial difference. Fourth, the emphasis on connection is often couched in 
terms of networks. As Rocheleau (2000) puts it, researchers need to under¬ 
stand how living and nonliving beings create ways of being-in-place and 
being-in-networks, with all the tensions, power, and affinities that this 
hybridity entails. Finally, there is a reconstructive strain in many of these 
works that implies paying attention to particular situations and at times 
concrete ecosystems and to the social movements and political identities 
that emerge from a politics of difference and a concern for nature. The 
hope is that this concern will lead to envisioning actual or potential eco- 
logical communities in the midst of particular processes of cultural and 
political reappropriation of nature—what Rocheleau playfully calls in- 
stances of ecological viability. 

3. Epistemoloflical neorealism. While constructivism restored a radical openness to 
the world, for its critics the price is its incapacity to make strong truth claims 
about reality. To be sure, not all constructivists renounce the assumption 
of a world autonomous from human action (and, despite the excesses of 
some forms of constructivism, certainly none of them denies the existence 
of biophysical reality, as some ill-informed critics have claimed). In this re- 
spect, there is a spectrum of positions, from those who unveil objectively 
true mechanisms at play in nature (social ecology) or who posit nature as an 
independent ontological domain, even if not knowable in any direct manner 
(Leff), to those who would dispense with this idea altogether, such as the 
phenomenologists. But there is a growing set of epistemologies that could 
be called neorealist, including the following two positions: 
a. Deleuzian neorealism. Manuel de Landa (2002) suggests that a nonessential- 
ist and nonrationalist, yet realist, account of the world exists in the work of 
the philosopher Gilles Deleuze. Deleuze’s starting point is that the world is 
always a becoming, not a static collection of beings that knowledge faith- 
fully represents; the world is made up of differences, and it is the intensity 
of differences themselves—flows of matter and energy—that generates the 
variety of geological, biological, and cultural forms one encounters. In other 
words, Deleuze sees matter as possessing its own immanent resources for 
the generation of form. This difference-driven morphogenesis is linked to 
processes of self-organization that, in de Landa’s view, are at the heart of the 
production of the real. Differentiation is ongoing, always subverting identity, 
even if giving rise to real biophysical and social forms, the result of forms of 
individuation that are relational and always changing. Instead of making the 
world depend on human interpretation, Deleuze thus achieves openness by 
making it into a Creative and complexifying space of becoming. 14 

An additional point resides in de Landa’s rendition of Deleuze. One of 
the problems with most epistemologies and ontologies of nature is that 
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they are based entirely on the human experience; that is, they distinguish 
between the real and the nonreal according to what humans are able to ob- 
serve. In the Deleuzian view, on the contrary, “we need to acknowledge 
that realism is about what is out there, irrespecdve of whether we see it 
or not” (2003: n). One must overcome the “non-realist baggage” if one 
wants to arrive at a new ontological commitment to realism that allows 
one to make strong claims about, say, emergent wholes. “Deleuze is such 
a daring philosopher,” de Landa concludes, “because he creates a non- 
essentialist realism. Once you divorce ontology from epistemology, you 
cannot be an essentialist” (2003: n). In the end, de Landa advocates a new 
form of empiricism that allows one to follow the emergence of heteroge- 
neous and multiple forms out of differences in intensity in the field of the 
Virtual (2002, chap. 2; 2006). I shall return to this discussion in the chap- 
ter on networks, in which I situate the Deleuzian proposal within a larger 
trend toward “flat ontologies,” theories of assemblages, complexity, and 
self-organization. 

b. Holistic realism is a view that has been articulated most explicitly by the 
complexity theorist Brian Goodwin (2007). Goodwin builds his position 
from within biology, albeit as a critique of mechanistic approaches. His 
reading of research on emergence, networks, and self-organization leads 
him to conclude that meaning, language, feelings, and experience are not 
the prerogative of humans but are found in all living beings; creativity is an 
inherent aspect of all forms of life, and it is on this basis that coherence 
and wholeness is produced. His proposal is for a hermeneutic biology and a 
holistic realism that accept that nature exists and expresses itself in form in 
embodied reality, that opens up toward the epistemological role of feelings 
and emotions, and that, echoing Goethe and Spinoza, imagines a science of 
qualities thatlinks empirical observation and theory building in novel ways. 
The implication is that scientists can become “co-creators of [the] world 
with beings that are much more like us cognitively and culturally that we 

have hitherto recognized.... We are within the history of that unfolding_ 

The task befare us now is to rethink aur place in the stream 0/Creative emergence on this 
planet in terms 0/ the deeper understanding of the living process that is noiv taking/orm. 
The life of form, ofwhichwearea part, unfold[s] toward patterns ofbeauty 
and efficiency that satisfy both qualitative and quantitative needs in such a 
way as to maintain diversity of species, cultures, languages and styles of liv¬ 
ing” (100,101, no; emphasis added). 

What, then, of the initial question, What is nature? Within a positivist 
epistemology nature exists, pregiven and prediscursive, and the natural 
Sciences produce a reliable knowledge ofits workings. For the construc- 
tivist interactionist, on the contrary, one needs to “question the idea that 
Nature has a unitary, eternal nature that is independent of our lives.... 
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Nature is multiple but not arbitrary” (Oyama 2000: 143; see also Haila 
and Dyke 2006). The positivist might respond that if this is the case, an 
invariant must remain, a central core of sorts that humans can know; the 
response misses the point in that for Oyama there cannot be one true ac- 
count of nature’s nature. For Leff (1986,1993), while nature is a distinct 
ontological domain, it has become increasingly hybridized with culture 
and technology and increasingly produced by humans’ knowledge. For 
Ingold (1992: 44), nature exists only as a construction by an observer; 
what matters to him is the environment, that is, the world as constituted 
in relation by the activities of all those organisms that contribute to its 
formation. While for social ecologists nature is real and knowable, such 
realism is not the same as that of the Cartesian subject, but is rather that 
of a knowing subject deeply implicated in the very process of world mak- 
ing. For the antiessentialists in the humanities and social Sciences, bio- 
physical reality certainly exists, but what counts most is the truth claims 
one makes in nature’s name and how these truth claims authorize partic- 
ular agendas that then shape social and biological being and becoming. 
Despite the neorealist approaches of complexity theory, finally, the con- 
tinued dominance of epistemological realism must be acknowledged; it 
relies not only on its ability to muster credible forms of knowledge, but 
also on its many links to power: the link between science, production, 
and technology; the current emphasis on the production of life through 
the further development of biotechnical rationality; and in the last in- 
stance its ability to speak for Western logocentrism, with its dream of 
an ordered and rational society—now buttressed by genetically enhanced 
natures and humans—that most humans have learned to desire and de- 
pend upon. 

Would it make sense to build bridges among realist, constructivist, 
and neorealist positions? To do so would require further inquiry into the 
actors, practices, forms of knowledge, institutions, and so forth thatun- 
derlie each stance, which is beyond the scope of this work. Precisely be¬ 
cause they are grounded in different epistemologies (and in some cases 
ontological assumptions), there are levels at which the positions are 
incommensurable. However, the knowledge provided by positivist sci¬ 
ence (e.g., conservation biology) could be relocated andutilizedwithin a 
constructivist conception, and to some extent this is what has happened 
in the Pacific (see chapter 4). Conversely, biologists have attempted, 
with some epistemological consequences, to establish dialogues be¬ 
tween science and local knowledge. Interesting overlaps exist: ecologi- 
cal economics, for instance, appeals to realism and at the same time is 
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not oblivious to constructivism. But the divisions are real. I would like 
to take one more step by explaining briefly LefPs neorealist approach to 
the environment. I say neorealist because for Leff there is a real nature 
prior to culture and prior to knowledge, even if it is always known and 
appropriated (constructed) in culturally specific ways. Yet Leff also be- 
lieves there has been a progressive “weakening” of nature with humans’ 
intervention; 15 to be sure, such enervation has been taking place since 
the early days of human history, but it has adopted ever more ontologi- 
cally transforming forms with the development of modern technologies, 
to the extent that today one may ponder whether in the face of the most 
recent molecular technologies humans have not reached a stage of “af¬ 
ter nature” (see also Strathern 1992). Nature has become so inextricably 
hybridized with technology and culture that life itself becomes a hybrid 
of the biophysical and the technosocial. It becomes impossible to decide 
where biology ends and technology begins. 

This leads Leff to insist that the most important theoretical need at 
present is to develop a concept of the environment that reflects this grow- 
ing complexity. In this conceptualization, as for Ingold but in a much dif¬ 
ferent manner, the environment is not nature; it is rather a concept that 
seeks to make visible the growing complexification of the real effected 
by the processes of hybridization just described. Included in the envi¬ 
ronment are thus also the effects of the hyper-marketization and hyper- 
technologization of life and the environmental problems they have 
created. For Leff, the existingcompartmentalized Sciences and epistemol- 
ogies are utterly unable to describe this complexity. There is a tremendous 
paradox here: the modern exploitation of nature constituted a definitive 
intervention in the evolution of the ontological orders of nature and cul¬ 
ture, hybridizing the real in ineluctableways; each science (physics, biol¬ 
ogy, anthropology, etc.) was supposed to take charge of a given differen- 
tiated aspect of the hybrid entity, but these Sciences are unable to offer a 
view of that reality that matches its complexity. This is the greatest paradox 
of modern knowledge; that is, given their focus on a particular object 
of knowledge, the Sciences cannot know this complexity. For Leff, it is 
not simply a question of building interdisciplinary approaches. What is 
needed is an epistemological break with the Sciences as we know them 
and the creation of an environmental knowledge (saber ambiental) that can 
account for the multiple determinations of the complex entity that has 
emerged as a result of the modern transformation. Leff calls the resulting 
entity “environmental complexity” (1998a, 1998b). The saber ambiental 
Leff advocates thus includes the real, which is now made up of the hy- 
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bridized ontological orders of nature, culture, and technology; the ef- 
fects on that real of the steady economization and technologization of 
life in general; and the Sciences themselves, newly articulated into a new 
form of knowledge that goes beyond disciplines. 

LefPs goal is to outline a new environmental rationality (racionalidad 
ombientol) that can orient reconstructive efforts. His rethinking of pro- 
duction as an integradon of economic, ecological, and cultural produc- 
tivities (see chapter 2) pointed in this direction. His conceptualization of 
saberambiental goes even further. The environment is also a potential that 
emerges from the articulation of the real—the articulation of culture, en¬ 
vironment, and technology—and that could lead the world to envision an 
as yet unknown ecotechnological productivity. In sum, Leff advances the 
construction of a substantive concept of the environment, but he does so 
through the characterizadon of various notions, including saber ambien- 
tal, environmental rationality, environmental complexity, and alternative 
productive rationality or ecotechnological productivity. These concepts 
see the environment as an always emerging complexity that results from 
the very intervention of knowledge onto the real that brings together the 
biophysical, the cultural, and the technological into what most people 
still refer to as nature. The environment implies both an epistemological 
concept and an orientation toward action, through the notion of environ¬ 
mental rationality. Leff is not talking about a single normative rationality, 
but about multiple rationalities according to the concrete and culturally 
specific processes of the appropriation of nature. In cases lying outside 
the mainstream of modernity, this rationality implies dealingwith differ¬ 
ent cultural processes, nonscientific forms of knowledge, and the decon- 
struction and reconstruction of Occidental knowledge and its possible 
hybridization with local knowledges. 

The above discussion is couched exclusively in terms of Occidental 
philosophical knowledge. In what ways does the discussion apply, or 
not, to non-Western peoples? Even if they might not have the category 
of nature, could one say they live outside of nature, that is, outside the 
ontological domain of the real that occidentals call nature? Leff and the 
neorealists might suggest that the answer to this question is no. Thus it 
is possible to speak of different cultural regimes for the appropriation of 
nature (e.g., capitalist regime, as in the plantations; organic regime, as 
in the local models of nature of the Pacific; and techno-natures, as in the 
recent biotechnologies, as I have proposed elsewhere [1999]). Positivists 
are good at providing scientific information about biophysical aspects 
of nature, yet they are unable to account for the differences among re- 
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gimes because for them nature is one and the same for all peoples and 
situations; and these differences have biophysical implications that they 
either miss or are at pains to explain. Constructivists usually do a good 
job of ascertaining both the representations or meanings given to nature 
by various peoples and the consequences or impacts of those meanings 
in terms of what is actually done to nature (e.g., Slater, ed. 2003 in the 
case of rain forests). Yet they usually bypass altogether the question, cen¬ 
tral to neorealists, of the ontologically specific character of biophysical 
reality. Finally, it is hard to see how the neorealism derived from com- 
plexity might allow a different reading of the cultural dimension of the 
nature-culture regimes. LefPs is an initial attempt in this direction. In- 
gold (2000b, 2000c) also points in this direction with his insistence on 
the profoundly relational character of reality. Even if they are the result of 
processes of individuation, things do not exist in the real world indepen- 
dently of their relations. And knowledge is not merely applied but gener- 
ated in the course of lived experience, including, of course, encounters 
with the environment. In sum, it is not easy to envision relations between 
the biophysical and the cultural, including knowledge, that a void the pit- 
falls of construcdvism and essentialism. 

Ingold’s assertions ring true when one looks at the local models of na¬ 
ture of the Pacific. This model is quite different from that of the capitalist 
nature of palmicultoras and camaroneras. It is also distinguishable, as 
we shall see in the fourth section of this chapter and in chapter 6, from 
the technoscientific model of the global biodiversity apparatus. The co- 
existence of these models has telling implications for how one thinks 
about nature, the environment, and modernity. 


Ill <s> The Traditional Production Systems of the Pacific 

There is a close relationship between how people signify their natural 
environments and the way they relate to them, transforming them. There 
is no simple, direct connection between a given meaning and a strategy 
of resource use but a continuous embedding and reembedding of beings 
and things through significations and practices. In the next chapter, I 
will analyze the biodiversity conservation project for the Pacific, Proyecto 
Biopacffico (pbp), through which the journey of the local model of nature 
into modernity took a new turn. pbp was a deeply negotiated process be¬ 
tween activists and project staff over a span of five years (1993-98). Out 
of this negotiation came the strong conviction, shared by activists and 
pbp staff alike, that the “communal production systems associated with 
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the collective territories of the ethnic communities” should be seen as 
“the nucleus of the strategy for the conservation and sustainable use of 
biodiversity in the region-territory of the Pacific” (Sanchez 1998: 24). 
The traditional production systems (tpss) of the indigenous and black 
communities came to be seen as deeply embedded in cultural and social 
systems, as having their own forms of knowledge and rationality, and 
as being the basis for food security and conservation. pbp staff located 
these tpss in rapidly changing socioeconomic conditions and tried to 
ascertain how the systems themselves were changing. An entire concep- 
tualization and characterization of these systems emerged from the work 
of pbp staff, communities, and activists, one that I can only touch on 
here. 16 As I argue below, the local models of nature and the tpss com¬ 
bined subsume an entire strategy of appropriation of nature that consti- 
tutes a distinct nature regime. 

For the “biocultural territory of the Pacific,” a tps was defined as “the 
complex ensemble of forms of knowledge and practices of gathering, 
production, transformation, and distribution of goods that are char- 
acteristic of ethnic groups and peasant communities; these forms are 
closely related to the availability of natural resources and to the dynamic 
and natural cycles of the ecosystems in which people live, and which 
constitute the productive basis of the said systems” (Sanchez 1998: 37). 
Traditional systems, in this view, are characterized by an integrated, or- 
dered ensemble of practices, assessed in terms of their contribution to 
food security, on the one hand, and of the time devoted to cultivation, 
on the other. In most cases, agriculture occupies a prominent position, 
followed by fishing, collecting, and hunting. Together, these four activi¬ 
ties constitute the basis of most systems. The next category is extractive 
activities, particularly mining and forest products, chiefly timber. Finally, 
there are some complementary activities, such as raising small animal 
species, handicrafts, and some Services, such as river transportation and 
tourism. Following a cultural ecology framework and landscape ecology 
methodologies and influenced by agroecological studies in various parts 
of the world, pbp staff conducted detailed studies of crops produced, use 
of spaces and species, time allocation, valuation in terms of food security 
as well as subjective valuation, productivity, and so forth; these studies 
allowed pbp staff to investigate tpss in avarietyofecological, social, and 
cultural conditions. 

Generally speaking, tpss are small in scale and geared primarily to- 
ward self-consumption; they do not obey a logic of accumulation but 
are driven by the principle of self-reproduction. They are organized ac- 
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Figure 2. Spatial integration of the traditional territories of black communities of the Pacific 
region. Source: pbp (1998: 61) 

cording to family-based and communal forms of territorial appropria- 
tion and often have a largely agricultural basis (corn, plantain, rice, fruit 
trees, cassava, depending on the place); fishing is also important in many 
cases. Besides family labor, there are reciprocal, communal, and kinship 
modes of labor; noncontractual agreements predominate, even if con- 
tractual forms are increasingly common. Afro-Pacific tpss maintain a 
high degree of both productive and biological diversity, complemented 
by low-impact extractive activities that generate money income for par- 
ticular purposes, from excepdonal events and celebrations to calamities 
and the purchase of basic commodities (e.g., cookingoil, clothes, school 
supplies). The aim is for families to have a wide gamut of food sources 
throughout the year. In some regions, hunting has an important role in 
the diet and is a source of social role formation. These systems reduce 
people’s dependence on outside inputs, use low-intensity technologies, 
and have a high ecological and production efficiency when they are able 
to maintain their diversity. As they become increasingly specialized, they 
lose their adaptive capacity, and their ecosystemic efficiency diminishes. 
As a general principle, the greater the local food dependence on these 
systems, the greater their conservation. For pbp staff, this meant it was 
necessary to recover and broaden the reliance on forest systems for food 
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Figure 3. Spatial integration of the collective territories of the black communities of the 
Pacific region. Source: PBP (1998: 58) 

in order to maintain their diversity and abet their conservation (see also 
Altieri 1995 [1987]; Rhoades and Nazarea 1999). 

tpss encompass family-based units and diffuse communal areas that 
are structurally integrated. Integration takes place according to the notion 
of territory of each ethnic group, which, for black communities, includes 
sea, mangrove swamps, forests, and the so-called support areas (bosques 
de respaldo), which are communally held and an essential part of actual or 
planned collective territories (figures 2, 3, above). Each system is charac- 
terized by a particular spatial distribution of crops and activities and by a 
complex set of flows that involve species, products, people, spaces, and 
money (figures 4,5). The cultivation area of each family, variously referred 
to as jitica, cultiuos, or colinos, may correspond to one or several families, 
may be contiguous or not, and may have been obtained through a variety 
of means, from inheritance and exchange to purchase. Each system uses 
a combination of practices. Agriculture is characterized by a carefiil selec- 
tion of seeds and plots, slash-and-mulch land clearing, differentiated use 
of spaces and time of the year according to the species, attention to the lu- 
narcycle, association and rotation of crops, fallow periods, and family and 
reciprocal communal labor. Hence, for instance, in the alluvial planes co- 
conut, rice, cocoa, papachitia (a potatolike tuber, Xanthosoma sagitteo/olium), 
beans, yuca (cassava, Manihotesculenta) maize, sugarcane, and plantain may 
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I: Input E: Exit ER : Environmental Resources 
Figure 4. Traditional production systems of the black communities of the Pacific. 
Source: pbp (1998: 47) 


all be found in various combinations. Uphill, in theAndean slopes, there 
is less diversity of crops, but hunting and collecting may be more salient; 
there may also be some cattle in the sub-Andean areas, which in some 
regions threatens the existence of the cloud forests. Some sectors of the 
population might specialize in fishing, whereas many other communities 
raise pigs and chickens as food resources and a mode of saving; in some 
areas traditional mining of gold and platinum is important. Zoteas, rectan- 
gular wooden structures placed about two meters above the floor, are used 
for the cultivation especially of herbs and medicinal plants but also for 
some food crops, and are maintained by women. Zoteas are an important 
element of tpss in the Pacific as they relate to local knowledge and agri- 
cultural biodiversity (Camacho 1998; see Arroyo, Camacho, Leyton, and 
Gonzalez 2001 for an exhaustive study of zoteas in terms of species and 
genetic diversity, food security, and gender and ethnic dimensions). 

The tpss, in sum, have been characterized by high use of human energy, 
a marked sexual division of labor, some forms of reciprocal labor, collec- 
tive distribution of the product by family and kinship group, a measurable 
use of barter (plantain is the main medium and measure), food security 
practices (e.g., salting offish, pigs), and the fact that labor in not counted 
in market terms. To recall the discussion in chapter 2, many of these prac¬ 
tices belong in the noncapitalist domains of the diverse economy. Yet the 
system is not a closed loop in that it interacts with the market. In the pbp 
conceptualization, such interaction is seen as taking two main forms: un- 
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Figure 5. Atraditional production system in the Choco. Source: pbp (1998: 51) 


equal exchange between the primary products of the tpss and modern 
commodities; and endeudc (indebtedness), characteristic of extractive ac¬ 
tivities, mainly timber extraction. The endeude depends on a host of so- 
cial relations that make it difficult to characterize as capitalist. For pbp 
staffand activists alike, growing integration into market activities entails 
greater impoverishment, decline in food security, and loss of biological 
and product diversity. How, then, can these systems be assessed? A “sub- 
jective valuation” in terms of people’s own priorities suggests that while 
traditional activities may be seen as less productive in terms of output and 
income, they are nevertheless highly valued by almost any other criterion, 
from food value to continuity and duration of the benefit. And although 
a quantitative evaluation of production shows lower yields as compared 
with the criteria of a market economy, it showed tpss to be highly efficient 
in terms of food security and conservation of biodiversity. 17 

It is now easy to see the negotiated character of the pbp as far as the 
tpss were concerned. First of all, tpss were posited as constituting im¬ 
portant elements of sustainability. This claim was substantiated by ap- 
pealing to a quantitative and qualitative evaluation system that stressed 
a systemic ecological and cultural logic of use and management of re- 
sources. This evaluation made sense within this ecological conception, 
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not outside of it. This does not mean it was totally relativistic, however. 
As the above epistemological discussion suggested, there is a degree of 
incommensurability among knowledge systems, pbp staff utilized the 
principle of multiple standards of valuation from ecological econom- 
ics in an attempt to resignify tpss as more conducive to sustainability. 
Second, pbp staff interpreted tpss as a strategy for the in situ conserva- 
tion of biodiversity—one that relies on local knowledge and models of 
nature, that is always producing innovation, and that is adapted to the 
difficult local conditions. This emphasis coincides with progressive argu- 
ments in the biodiversity field that emphasize in situ conservation as the 
chief strategy to be pursued (below) , 18 To be sure, this strategy requires ter¬ 
ritorial control, a relative equilibrium in terms of intensity of use and eco- 
system capacity, and an underlying network of social relations that makes 
the system workable. Macrodevelopment projects such as roads, the loss 
of knowledge, the extension of monocultures and illicit crops, and greater 
integration into the market, especially by young people, are seen as in- 
imical to the success of a conservation strategy based on tpss. As younger 
people intensify the extraction of forest product to maximize money in- 
come or simply lose interest in farming, they contribute to the rupture of 
the long-standing relationship with the territory, in terms of both cultural 
constructions and productive cycles (Camacho and Tapia 1997:38). 

The pbp staff engaged in the defense of a particular construction of na¬ 
ture by emphasizing traditional production systems; they also developed 
a sophisticated theory and management strategy for promoting sustain- 
able development in the Pacific. They did so in the context of two main 
factors: the identity-centered black and indigenous movements and the 
space provided by the global discourse of biodiversity conservation. In 
doing so, pbp staff progressively deviated from the dominant biodiver¬ 
sity discourse; they endorsed a local cultural model of appropriation of 
nature—a local nature-culture regime. The dominant biodiversity dis¬ 
course, on the contrary, emerged from an altogether different conceptu- 
alization of nature, as we shall see in the next section, before I examine 
in the concluding section the radicalization of the pbp approach in some 
social movement proposals and their implications for strategies of con¬ 
servation and sustainability. 


IV «• The Biodiversity Movement and the Rise of Technonature 19 

The concern with the loss of biological diversity in international develop¬ 
ment is new; the term itself was coined only in the mid-ig8os and did 
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not become prominent until later in the decade, especially following 
the Earth Summit of 1992 (unced, or United Nations Conference on 
Environment and Development, held in Rio de Janeiro), which created 
the Convention on Biological Diversity (cbd) as one of its main realiza- 
tions. 20 Since then, concern with biodiversity has become an impressive 
science-cum-policy movement, resulting in a notable set of actors and 
interventions: a multiplicity of new institutional sites that speak about it, 
from international organizations to governments, ngos, corporations, 
and grassroots groups; a host of strategies and interventions the world 
over, from basic taxonomic inventories to ambitious integrated conser- 
vation and development projects (icdps); and a growingarray of expert 
discourses, from conservation biology and biodiversity planning to bio- 
ethics. In hardly a decade, the concern with biodiversity enabled the 
creation of a vast network for the production of nature and culture (see 
chapter 6). 

The goal of this scientific and policy movement is to change people’s 
attitude toward the natural world so that, as Edward O. Wilson, the sin¬ 
gle best-known spokesperson for the biodiversity movement, put it, we 
may “turn in our role from local conqueror to global steward” of nature 
(1995: xii). Most experts agree with Wilson that the twentieth was “a 
terrible century” in terms of species extinction. Under this realization, 
the conservation of biodiversity became a tireless task, a mission to be 
carried out in and on behalf of the magic, sacrosanct kingdom of wil- 
derness, to continue with Wilson’s idioms. By putting a scientific spin 
on the crisis, conservation biologists purported to become the authori- 
tative spokespersons for an entire movement to save nature, having as 
its fundamental goal the “preservation of intact ecosystems and biotic 
processes” (Takacs 1996:79). There is much to admire in the biodiversity 
movement, particularly the deep, genuine preoccupation with the fate of 
nature and the concrete efforts on behalf of particular species and eco¬ 
systems. But there is also much that is questionable from a number of 
perspectives, including the basic orientation of the concern because of 
its origins in particular scientific traditions; the limited analysis of the 
causes of biodiversity destruction; and, consequently, the built-in politi- 
cal choices in the proposed policy formulations. 

First, as articulated in conservation biology and by mainstream envi- 
ronmental organizations, the biodiversity discourse, because of its reli- 
ance on evolutionary biology and ecology operating under Darwinian or 
neo-Darwinian paradigms, entailed the genecentric view of biological 
life. While scientific definitions of biodiversity emphasize the various 
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levels of destruction—genetic, species, and ecosystems—in the long run 
the diversity of life is seen as being firmly anchored in genes as the funda¬ 
mental level of diversity; biodiversity lies, in the last instance, in the natu- 
ral stock of genetic material within an ecosystem. Diversity, to be sure, 
has been a long-standing preoccupation within biology; and systematics, 
the study of kinds and diversity of organisms, their characteristics and in- 
terrelations, has been of central import to this science (e.g., Mayr 1982). 
Nevertheless, after the “molecular wars” of the 1960S, which resulted in 
the dominance of molecular biology that has lasted to this day, and as 
various classical fields in biology accommodated themselves to the new 
situation, the use of molecular data became commonplace in many fields, 
including evolutionary biology and ecology (see, e.g., Wilson 1995: 231). 
Like so many other scientific fields and aspects of daily life, and despite 
the emphasis on systemic complexity by a number of authoritative pro- 
ponents, biodiversity became a gene-centered enterprise. 21 

Little notice has been taken of the effect of genecentrism on the con- 
ceptualization of biodiversity. Aparallelwith health is instructive. Health, 
to be sure, is believed to depend on more than genes. With the promises 
offered by gene therapy, however, health is more than ever seen as ly- 
ing within the narrow domain of the gene. And although biodiversity is 
seen as encompassing more than genes, the recognition of its genetic 
foundation suggests that it is in genes, not in the complex biological and 
cultural processes that account for particular biodiverse worlds, where 
ultimately “the key to the survival of life on earth” (a common phrase in 
the conservation trade) is supposed to reside. Genes are endowed with 
a determining power that, as the scientists trying to decenter genecen¬ 
trism argue, they do not necessarily have. The consequences go beyond 
mere scientific debate. At issue are the ways in which genes become po- 
litically charged to enable particular truth claims. Hence the centrality, 
for instance in biodiversity discourses, of debates on genetic resources 
and intellectual property rights linked to them. And just as molecular ge- 
netics is summoned to tell humans the ultimate truth about themselves, 
so genetic resources—and their applications, such as gmos —are seen as 
holding the key to progress, saving our planet, and even bringing about 
the end of hunger, as in some of the controversies surrounding bio- 
prospecting (“gene rush”) or, say, genetically modified (“golden”) rice 
to solve vitamin A deficiency in Southeast Asia. 22 

A seemingly benign scientific discourse thus ends up as the basis of a 
complex system linking organisms and ecosystems, powerful tools, so- 
cial institutions, private interests, and even the hopes and aspirations of 
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millions. As many analysts have indicated, when linked to exclusionary 
property rights enforced by the World Trade Organization, the conse- 
quences of this tight system of truth telling linking science, policy, and 
economy can be devastating for the maintenance of local biodiversity. As 
a partial corrective, some biologists have constructively emphasized the 
need to take into account both the biological/genetic dimension and the 
cultural dimension of the informational content of biodiversity, argu- 
ing for a strategy that recognizes both genetic information and cultural 
knowledge (Nazarea 1998). The insistence on biodiversity conservation 
in situ, based on the idea of the coevolution of natural and cultural sys¬ 
tems, also aims in this direction, especially when taking place under local 
control (e.g., Gari 2001, grain 1995,2000). Biodiversity frameworks are 
partly located at the intersection of genetic knowledge and globalization; 
this mightresultin strategies that are seen by local movements as an im- 
position of the global economy, as is the case with gmos and transgenic 
agriculture (Heller 2002) or with bioprospecting and international nego- 
tiations on genetic resources that decontextualize biodiversity from its 
embeddedness in coevolutionary natural and cultural systems. In these 
cases, gene technology and patents are used to consolidate power over 
food and nature. 23 

Second, the diagnosis of the causes of biodiversity loss by the domi¬ 
nant discourses is largely conducted in a positivist tone that leaves many 
relevant issues and perspective out of view. There is widespread agree- 
ment in the conservation establishment that the main immediate threats 
to biodiversity are loss of habitats, introduction of nonnative species, 
and ecosystem fragmentation due to habitat destruction—all of which, 
again, are seen as eroding genetic diversity. 24 This diagnosis is backed 
by eloquent figures (e.g., rates ofannual rain forest destruction), elegant 
charts (showing, for instance, loss of distribution by world region, eco¬ 
system, or activity), powerful pictures (say, of key endangered species), 
and authoritative statements by scientists (usually first world biolo¬ 
gists). 25 Representations ofthird world peoples, almost invariably show¬ 
ing them either as happy stewards of nature or as faceless hordes bent on 
destroying it out ofpoverty, are summoned to back up the diagnoses. The 
analysis of secondary causes rarely goes deeper than pointing at popu- 
lation and economic activity in an abstract sense. There is an underly- 
ing neo-Malthusian current in the mainstream analysis; for instance, in 
one of Wilson’s products, an interactive cd-rom program (Wilson and 
Perlman 2000), population growth emerges as one of the most preoc- 
cupying factors in relation to the fate of biodiversity; the program allows 
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one to superimpose maps of diversity with maps of population growth. 
The Hall of Biodiversity at the American Museum of Natural History in 
New York similarly uses a simple interactive device: a world map sweep- 
ing through historical periods as an exponentially multiplying number 
of dots representing population change rapidly fill in world regions in 
a seemingly Malthusian nightmare. This facile conflation of population 
growth and loss of diversity, lacking any substantial analysis of under- 
lying causes, is another troubling feature of the dominant biodiversity 
discourses. When reference is made to development, it is found to be 
necessary and sound in principle, even if the “conversion” of diverse-rich 
spaces into diverse-poor assets, such as agriculture, done in its name is 
regrettable (e.g., Swanson 1997). Rarely is mention made of capitalism, 
the endless resource need to satisfy the lifestyle of rich countries, or of 
the market framework. 

As with the analysis of threats, so with that of potential Solutions. The 
biologist Daniel Janzen (1992) summarized the three dimensions of a 
conservation strategy—knowledge, utilization, and management—in 
referring to biodiversity: “You’ve got to know it to use it, and you’ve 
got to use it to save it.” First, an accurate and complete assessment of 
the biological diversity of the planet and its regions is seen as urgently 
needed. This includes basic taxonomy and systematics as well as the char- 
acterization of different habitats and ecosystems. Second, management 
strategies include international policies to encourage the conservation of 
biological resources (e.g., multilateral treaties such as the conventions 
on wetlands and on endangered species, cites; the Global Environment 
Facility, gef; international aid; debt-for-nature swaps), national actions 
(e.g., restricted trade in species, national biodiversity planning, pro- 
tected area networks), and local level conservation programs or icdps. 
In situ conservation strategies such as rehabilitation of animal species 
in the wild and ecosystem protection and restoration are also important 
management strategies, as are ex situ facilities such as botanical gardens 
for plant species and seed and gene banks for genetic conservation. 

Finally, the utilization of biodiversity is seen chiefly in terms of the 
principle of sustainability. Sustainable development was the concept in- 
troduced in the late 1980S to harmonize the goals of development with 
those of the preservation of the environment (Redclift 1987). This prin¬ 
ciple is also at the basis of conservation thinking. The idea is to bank on 
the biological, social, and cultural value of biodiversity. At the biological 
level, biodiversity is seen as the source of valuable genetic resources and 
as providing important ecosystems Services (in relation to atmospheric 
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processes such as gaseous composition and weather moderation, in- 
cluding carbon dioxide absorption; hydrological; biological and chemi¬ 
cal, e.g., in terms of nutrient cycle and detoxification; agricultural; etc.). 
Making available local genetic resources for biotechnology use through 
biodiversity prospecting schemes with benefit sharing by local groups 
and national governments, and under the protection of appropriate in- 
tellectual property rights regimes, has been one of the most debated 
strategies for the sustainable use of biological resources. Payment for 
ecosystem Services has been controversial but continues to be proposed 
as a conservation strategy. 26 

For some critics, the mainstream prescriptions amountto a “merchan- 
dising of biodiversity” (Martinez Alier 1996), “green developmentalism” 
(McAfee 1999), or a complex politics of cooptation (Asher 2000) that 
leaves intact the underlying framework of economics and the market that 
is inimical to nature in the first place. For others (e.g., Shiva 1993,1997), 
the mainstream strategies uphold the logic of uniformity and the reduc- 
tionistic approach of modernity, making possible a regime ofbiopiracy. 
(I will return to some of these cridques in chapter 6.) Is biodiversity as 
a discourse on nature primarily an elegant gimmick for the continued 
exploitation of nature by Capital? I answered this question in chapter 2. 
Because of its contradictions, Capital tends to restructure itself at the ex- 
pense of production conditions. Some ecological economists see in this 
contradiction a tendency of Capital to develop a conservationist bent that 
finds value in the protection of nature and resources rather than in its 
destruction as raw material (M. 0 ’Connor 1993). Be that as it may, the 
question of whether the biodiversity movement contributes to trans- 
forming humans’ understanding of nature in any significant way is an 
important one. 

Biodiversity is arguably part of a larger set of processes that are alter- 
ing humans’ understanding and practices of the natural in very impor¬ 
tant ways. If one defines the cultural recjimes of oppropriotion of nature as the 
concrete forms taken by the articulations between biology and history es- 
tablished by human action, it is possible to distinguish three situations. 
I introduced these regimes in passing earlier, and now, in light of this 
initial discussion of the discourse of biodiversity, I want to complete the 
idea. In the context of the Colombian Pacific, these regimes can be identi- 
fied as having three sets ofactors: black and indigenous groups, capitalist 
entrepreneurs, and biodiversity experts. The regimes embodied by each 
of these actors may be called organic, capitalist, and technonature. As we 
saw, the local models of nature of the black groups are not predicated on 
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the strict separation between the biophysical, human, and supernatural 
worlds; these groups do not see themselves as manipulating nature out 
of culture, as moderns do (Strathern 1980). They certainly make classi- 
fications and distinctions, but these operate through different cognitive 
processes and tend to enact an integrated order (Descola 1996). It is pre- 
cisely this integration of the natural, human, and supernatural worlds 
thatmodernity rejects, leading to a different cultural regime, thatof capi- 
talist nature. The result of complex historical developments associated 
with capitalism and modernity, capitalist nature, best represented by the 
plantation, entails the objectification of nature as external to humans and 
its subsequent treatment as commodity. 27 

With the development of molecular biology and genomics and their 
biotechnology applications, the organic and capitalist regimes are re- 
defined. More clearly than ever before, nature becomes a matter of con- 
stant reinvention (Haraway 1991,1997), and humans can now play with 
unprecedented combinations of the natural and the artificial. To the 
extent that each design is (or can be) specific, organic nature is always 
local, capitalist nature aspires to universality through coloniality, and 
technonature returns to a local logic—albeit these designs are usually 
couched in the anthropocentric universalizing logic of progress, devel¬ 
opment, and overcoming. Does technonature necessarily represent a 
new level in the domination of nature? Or does it open new, more eco- 
logical regimes? The answer depends on one’s assessment of the new 
technologies themselves. On the utopian side, there are those who see in 
the new technologies the possibility of intelligent communities, includ- 
ing the design of sustainable socionatural worlds through technology 
(e.g., Lévy 1997). On a more pessimistic side (e.g., Virilio 1999), there 
are those who see in the new technologies a more radical delocalization, 
that is, a further, perhaps fatal erosion of the cultural logic of place and 
territory. For some visionary thinkers, the possibility of a radical renewal 
of socionatural worlds depends on an ecological consciousness—and 
ecosophy—that links the biological, the cultural, and the technological 
(Guattari 1990), or the world/cosmos, humans, and the supernatural/ 
god, bringing about an unprecedented cosmotheandric experience (Panik- 
kar 1993), or a relinking of nature, humans, and the spiritual world (Boff 
2002, 2004). 28 For dystopian thinkers, the new technologies can result 
only in a perpetual logic of recombination fueled by informatics which 
would spell out the final decline of the organic. For Haraway (1997), the 
social and ecological character of the techno-bio-cultural assemblages 
will largely depend on the kinds of politics that various groups—artists, 
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feminists, scientists, social movements—are able to bring to bear on the 
dominant tendencies. 

Whatever the assessment, all individuals and groups today are con- 
fronted with aspects of the three regimes and their endless interrelations 
and overlaps. For social movements such as the black movements of the 
Colombian Pacific, the implication of this array of possible positions is 
the need to be mindful of and negotiate effectively among the three re¬ 
gimes. Biodiversity discourses and strategies constitute surfaces of en- 
gagement for the negotiation of regimes. Social movements are faced 
with the need to hold these three regimes in tension: the local regimes, 
which they want to defend and transform from a position of autonomy; 
the capitalist regime, the advancement of which they want to contain; 
and the techno regime, which, through processes of counterwork (see 
chapter 4) and politics of scale they wantto utilize for the defense of iden- 
tity, territory, and place. To conclude, let us see how these movements 
are seeking to redefine conservation from such a space of cultural inter- 
section. 


V Autonomy: A Social Movement Perspective 
on Conservation and Sustainability 

There is a connection between loss of territory and cultural change that 
is experienced and expressed in strong terms by local leaders in the riv- 
ers of the Pacific. As we saw in cha pter 1, locals place “loss of traditional 
values” (perdida de ualores tradicionaies) at the top of the list of factors pro- 
ducing loss of territory (perdida de territoria) and biodiversity. As a result 
of several years of debate and mobilization, many of the leaders have a 
complex understanding of the system that generates loss of territory and 
hence of biodiversity. The use of these categories might be tentative and 
uncertain, and they may be accompanied by local expressions and sto- 
ries, but there is nevertheless a growing awareness of the interconnec- 
tion between territory, culture, and political strategy. 

How have activists come to see conservation and sustainability? Over 
the years, particularly in the period 1993-2000, the activists of pcn devel- 
oped an entire political ecology framework to deal with these issues. The 
framework incorporates concepts of territory, biodiversity, life corridors, 
local economies, territorial governability, and alternative development. 

They have progressively articulated this framework in their interaction 
with community, state, ngos, and academics. Briefly (see Escobar 1998 
for a fuller analysis, and chapter 4), the territory is seen as a fundamental 
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multidimensional space for the creation and re-creation of the ecological, 
economic, and cultural practices of the communities; it links past and 
present. In the past, communities maintained relative autonomy as well 
as forms of knowledge and ways of life conducive to certain uses of natu- 
ral resources; in the present, there is a need to defend territory. The ensu- 
ing conception of territory highlights articulations between patterns of 
settlement, use of spaces, and practices of meanings-uses of resources, 
including traditional production systems. Activists are quite aware that 
the sustainability of these systems has been greatly compromised for 
most communities over the past several decades, becoming untenable in 
many areas. 

For activists, biodiversity equals territory plus culture—there is no con- 
servation without territorial control, and conservation cannot exist out- 
side of a framework that incorporates local people and cultural practices. 
The Pacific is also thought about as “life corridors,” veritable modes of 
articulation between sociocultural forms of use and the natural environ¬ 
ment. For instance, there are life corridors linked to the mangrove ecosys- 
tems; to the foothills; to the middle part of the rivers, extending toward 
the interior of the forest; and those constructed by particular activities, 
such as traditional gold mining and women’s shell collecting in the man¬ 
grove areas. Each of these corridors is marked by patterns of mobility, 
social relations (gender, kindred, ethnicity), use of the environment, and 
links to other corridors; each involves a particular use and management 
strategy of the territory. 

More concretely, the territory is seen as the space of effective appro- 
priation of the ecosystem, that is, as spaces used to satisfy community 
needs and to bring about social and cultural development. For a given 
river community, this appropriation has longitudinal and transversal 
dimensions, sometimes encompassing several river basins. Thus de- 
fined, the territory cuts across several landscape units; more important, 
it embodies a community’s life project. The region-territory, on the con- 
trary, is conceived of as a political construction for the defense of the 
territories and their sustainability. In this way, the region-territory is a 
strategy of sustainability and vice versa: sustainability is a strategy for 
the construction and defense of the region-territory. Activists are clear 
that sustainability cannot be conceived in terms of patches or singular 
activities or only on economic grounds. It must respond to the integral 
and multidimensional character of the practices of effective appropria¬ 
tion of ecosystems. The region-territory can thus be said to articulate the 
life project of the communities with the political project of the social 
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movement. In sum, the political strategy of the region-territory is es- 
sential to strengthening specific territories in their cultural, economic, 
and ecological dimensions. Further, the region-territory can be said to 
be a management category of the ethnic groups, but it is more than that. 
It is a category of interethnic relations that points toward the construc- 
tion of alternative life and society models. It entails an attempt to explain 
biological diversity from the endogenous perspective of the ecocultural 
logic of the Pacific. The demarcation of collective territories fits into this 
framework. Government dispositions violate this framework by dividing 
up the Pacific region among collective territories, natural parks, areas of 
utilization, and areas of sacrifice where megadevelopment projects are to 
be constructed. 

Throughout the 1990S, pcn activists highlighted three interrelated 
guidelines for local actions: the life project of the communities, as de- 
scribed above; the territory as the space that sustains the life project and 
as a planning unit in the framework of Ley 70; and the organizational 
process centered on the appropriation and social control of the territory 
and as the basis for food security, self-subsistence, and autonomy. The 
focus on food security—or food autonomy, in the term preferred by activ¬ 
ists—came about as a result of displacement in recent years, since food 
security and self-subsistence are seen as minimum guarantees to hold on 
to the territories. This has also been accompanied by a restatement that 
the desarrollo integral (integral, self-directed development) of the region 
must be based on the values and production practices of the communi¬ 
ties. This implies a continued balance between activities geared toward 
subsistence and food security and income-generating activities for the 
market. In the last instance, the conservation of the diversity of life forms 
(natural and human) depends on a proyecto de uida (life project) based on 
the practices and values proper to the cultural vision of the communi¬ 
ties. 29 This conceptualization is aptly summarized in figure 6 (from pcn 
2000:4). 

This framework has been actively forged through practice and engage- 
ment in a wide range of situations. By most accounts, the pcn was the 
single most visible and important force engaged in the defense of the 
Southern Pacific rain forest cultures and ecosystems in the 1990S, and 
it continues to be quite active. What made pcn important and in many 
ways unique was a combination of features that included a courageous, 
sustained political strategy vis-å- vis the state, ngos, and local actors 
around territorial, cultural, and environmental problems and issues; 
the progressive elaboration of a sophisdcated conceptual framework for 
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Territorial appropriation and conservation of Nature 

Figure 6 . Basis for culturally and environmentally sustainable development. Source: pcn ( 2004:4 


problem analysis and alternative policy formulation regarding develop¬ 
ment, biodiversity conservation, and sustainability in the Pacific, just 
outlined (see also chapter 4); and a persistent engagement with concrete 
environmental conflicts and the search for Solutions at local, national, 
and international levels, sometimes in collaboration with local or trans- 
national ngos (e.g., Fundacion Habla/Scribe; World Wild Life Fund’s 
Colombia Office, based in Cali; or even from state agencies, such as the 
National Natural Park System Office). 

At this level pcn developed a coherent political ecology practice in 
terms of ecological distribution conflicts. Environmental conflicts have 
been particularly salient in four areas: (1) Particular cases of degradation 
and destruction of ecosystems, from gold mining (early to late 1990S) to 
the expansion of the African oil palm frontier (ongoing). In this regard, 
pcn activists have been instrumental in pushing the state to fulfill exist- 
ing legislation (e.g., in the case of gold mining), leading the efforts at 
new legislation, particularly the cultural and territorial rights law, Ley 70, 
and originating international campaigns (gold mining, timber). (2) De- 
forestation caused by various practices, including the timber industry, 
agribusiness, and illicit crops (coca), heart of palm (naidt) canning, and 
cattle; this has led to pcn’s participation in international fora, such as 
forest certification schemes. (3) Loss of biodiversity. pcn is actively in- 
volved in biodiversity conservation projects and international meetings 
in this area. As the armed conflict extended into the Southern Pacific, this 
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work became ever more difficult, particularly given the spread of illicit 
crops by armed groups. Despite these conditions, work has continued in 
this area. In July 2002, for instance, pcn was able to broker an agreement 
with the National Natural Park System Office of the Ministry of the En¬ 
vironment by which this office recognized the desirability of making the 
park system compatible with the collective territories, within a region- 
territory conception. The agreement also included the Park System Of¬ 
fice^ support for the communities’ own conservation initiatives. 30 

Table 3 summarizes the main areas of concentration of this network 
of organizations in the environmental arena. 

In some ways, pcn’s conceptualization can be seen as a radicalization 
of the pbp strategy centered on the defense and required transformation 
of tpss. It is also influenced by the emphasis of many movements on 
autonomy (the Zapatistas have been particularly articulate in this respect) 
and by the ethnicization of identities (see chapter 5). In the concepts of 
proyecto de vida and uiiur bien (well -being and livelihood) lies a qualitative 
language of development that is culturally grounded. (One might find 
it hard to believe there are people in the world whose main aspiration 
in life is not ever-increasing consumption and material well-being, but 
this is indeed true of poor rural peoples of the world.) As in the case of 
tpss, this social movement perspective can be seen as consistent with 
progressive thinking in ecology, such as that by Altieri, Leff, and Barkin, 
already mentioned for the Latin American context. Other approaches are 
worth highlighting from the perspective of pcn’s conception. Writing 
about the indigenous people of Pastaza in the Ecuadorian Amazon, Gari 
(2001) argues that any conservation project should strengthen traditional 
ecological knowledge and practices, since these are essential to local 
(in situ) conservation and development. Many progressive national and 
transnational ngos (e.g., Grupo Semillas in Colombia, Accion Ecologica 
in Ecuador, grain and etc worldwide) have developed political strate- 
gies to foster in situ conservation under local control, in great part be¬ 
cause they have been developed in dialogue with social movements (see 
King 2000). In sum, like the activists, these thinkers and organizations 
see a dght connection between the conservation and use of biodiversity, 
the control of territories, and the construction of strategies of appropria- 
tion that emerge out of the meanings-uses that characterize the nature 
construction of local groups. I could buttress these arguments by appeal- 
ing to the language of coevolution of natural, knowledge, and social sys¬ 
tems (e.g., Norgaard 1995); or by mentioning studies about the greater 
productivity of small-scale agroecological systems; or by summoning the 
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Table 3. Ecological Distribution Conflicts in the Southern Pacific, 1992-2002 


Environmental problems 

Pollution and destruction 
of ecosystems by industrial 
gold mining (several rivers, 
c. 1994-97) 


Pollution and destruction 
of ecosystems by African oil 
palm processing plants and 
shrimp cultivation (Tumaco 
region, c. 1993 -present) 


Pollution and destruction 
of ecosystems by construc- 
tion of oil pipeline through 
the rain forest (Buga-Bay of 
Malaga, 1995 ) 


Responses/Actions 


• Conducted local, national, 
and international campaigns 
to stop industrial gold mining 
in several rivers of the central 
and Southern Pacific. 

• Put pressure on the state to 
apply environmental legisla- 
tion on mining. 

• Strengthened the organiza- 
tion of local communities to 
oppose the entrance of gold 
extraction equipment ( retroex- 
cavadoras). 

• Put pressure on the state to 
utilize and create legislation to 
prevent further expansion of 
large-scale projects (African 
palm plantations, industrial 
shrimp), particularlyLeyyo. 

• Contribute actively to the 
demarcation and titling of 
collective territories. 

• Empower local communities 
to deal with environmental 
problems and conflicts. 

• Act as the pivotal force 
for the creation of a novel 
environmental discourse in 
the Pacific. 

• Organized opposition to 
construction of pipeline. 

• Coordinated various groups 
to negotiate with government 
agencies. 


Results 


• Slowed down indus¬ 
trial gold mining in 
some rivers. 

• Achieved expulsion 
of illegal miners in a 
few rivers. 


Generated conscious- 
ness aboutthe envi¬ 
ronmental and cultural 
impact of the oil palm 
and shrimp industries 
(even if without much 
significant effect on 
these industries). 


Stopped construction of 
the intended pipeline. 





(Table 3. continued) 


Environmental problems 

Responses/Actions 

Results 

Deforestation caused by 

• Promote legislation (i.e., 

• Created greater 

timber industry, and by in- 

Ley7o) tostopforest 

involvement of local 

dustrial licit and illicit crops 

concessions. 

communities in the 

(c. 1993-present) 

• Workwith community 

appropriation and 


councils to regulate and moni- 

management of 


tor timber concessions and 

territories and forest 


activities. 

concessions. 


• Participate in international 

• Drew up local territo- 


forums on forest issues (e.g., 

rial action plans that 


Global Action on Underlying 

involve alternatives to 


Causes of Deforestation and 

timber extraction in 


Degradation). 

a number of river 


• Support the creation of 

communities. 


community reserves (e.g., the 

• Made substantial 


Cortina Verde Community Re- 

contribution to the 


serve in the Southern Pacific). 

titlingof a number of 


• Persist in the denunciation 

collective territories in 


of expansion of illicit crops by 

the entire Pacific region 


armed actors. 

(2,359,204 hectares). 

•Contributed to the 

management ofafew 

of these territories on a 

sustainable basis. 

Loss of biodiversity 

Develop an alternative 

Brokered effective 

(1993-present) 

framework for biodiversity 

reorientation of bio- 


conservation (see narrative). 

diversity projectfor 

the Pacific. 


vast repertoire of local knowledge that ethnoecologists consider of cen¬ 
tral importance for ecosystem management (e.g., Nazarea, ed. 1999); or, 
finally, by pointing out the fact that by holding the various nature regimes 
in tension social movement activists keep alive the possibility of different 
socionatural worlds. 
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Finally, the link activists make between biodiversity and food auton- 
omy is increasingly recognized by experts observant of this relation on 
the ground. Rhoades’s and Nazarea’s (1999) pioneering work on tradi- 
tional landraces (folk or indigenous plant varieties that are the result of 
many generations of farmer selection) shows how worldwide cultural 
knowledge has historically intertwined with biological elements in tra- 
ditional (particularly marginal) agroecosystems, such as the tpss of the 
Pacific, to maintain a dynamic ecological-evolutionary situation. Often, 
local agriculturalists and farmers have played an active role in maintain- 
ing diversity in situ by saving and managing local seeds and landraces 
in such a way that gene-rich pools of food crop species are maintained. 
The zoteas kept by women in the Pacific are a case in point. Landrace 
cultivators, of course, do not act solely for the sake of preserving seeds or 
improving diversity. They always operate with a complex system in mind 
that links seeds, food needs, ecological and human (e.g., labor, gender) 
requirements, the market, and a host of cultural aspects, from culinary 
considerations and the shape and color of landrace materials to ritual. 
The logic, if anything, is a fuzzy one, responding to the interconnect- 
edness of plants, food, and culture. These practices are guided more by 
pragmatic concerns arising from a multiplicity of local demands than by 
the desire to come up with “best” or “high-yielding” varieties. Finally, 
there are clear socioeconomic and political implications of this concep- 
tualization for in situ conservation. As Rhoades and Nazarea put it, 

Many indigenous communities with a firm sense of place are aware of the 
value and role of land and diverse crop inventories to their cultural sur- 
vival, and communally strive to guard these resources.... In communities 
that have not yet been fully incorporated into commercial markets and still 
manage high levels of landrace biodiversity, future protecdon of such ge- 
netic resources requires values compatible with locally defined social and 
economic goals. Whether biodiversity is decreased or enhanced in the fu¬ 
ture may depend on the degree of self-determination of local communities 
to attain these locally defined goals. (1999: 225) 

Here again one finds a high degree of consistency between the ex¬ 
perts’ view and that of social movements such as pcn. One also finds, 
of course, an implicit reference to the diverse economy. As Rhoades and 
Nazarea conclude, “Regardless of whether in situ conservation is an in¬ 
digenous event or one stimulated by an outside-funded program, one 
principle must be preserved. That is, the degree of independence, even 
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irreverence, necessary for the persistence of diversity is inversely propor- 
tional to the degree of integration into the market system and the degree 
of capture by the political vortex.... If the system of access and rewards 
can be restructured, we feel that local populations can use conventions 
that exist in the global marketplace to their benefit—and for the benefit 
of humankind—instead of being subjected to these conventions” (1999: 
231). So do activists of food security and farmers’ rights, and this deter- 
mination shows at many levels, from their prioritizing of place-based 
systems to their staunch support of demonstrations against the World 
Trade Organization, as was amply shown in Cancun in September of 
2003 by peasants from many parts of the world. 

To sum up, biodiversity and sustainability have to be seen in their bio- 
physical and cultural context and in relation to the empowerment of local 
groups, not in the commodified and decontextualized terms of much of 
the official discourse and the idioms of genetic resources and intellectual 
property rights. Failing to acknowledge this interconnection may well 
entail the failure of conservation. It may well be that biodiversity is the 
name we are giving to a complex, dynamic system that cannot be frag- 
mented spatially or conceptually. Indeed, if one agrees with recent con- 
ceptions of rain forests as complex, self-organizing ecosystems, modern 
compartmentalized approaches to conservation become even more inap- 
propriate. The logic of collective ownership of territory is more attuned 
in principle to this perspective than that of individual property, which 
tends to lead to greater fragmentation of habitats and communities. 
From an ethnoecological perspective, the multiuse strategies of local 
groups are more effective in maintaining habitat patchiness and hetero- 
geneity and biological and genetic diversity. Given that the Pacific cannot 
be “conserved” without its people, it is imperative that future strategies 
heed these lessons. 


Conclusion 

Struggles over nature mediated by the construct of biodiversity continue 
to rage in many spaces. For instance, at the Eighth Conference of the 
Parties of the Convention of Biological Diversity held in Curitiba, Brazil, 
in March 2006, this struggle pitted social movements and radical ngos 
against governments, corporations, and mainstream ngos. While the 
former group issued a “Manifesto for Life: In Defense of Nature and 
Biological and Cultural Diversity” highlighting the need to control the 
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commoditization of life, the advance of transgenic agriculture, and the 
destruction of ecosystem balance brought about by “neo-liberal coloni- 
zation,” the latter group met at their customarily luxurious settings to 
advance the conventional agendas of market-led conservation and sus- 
tainable development. Encounters of this type (discussed further in 
chapter 6) happen all the time at national and international meetings on 
biodiversity, biosafety, intellectual property right, forests, water, agri¬ 
culture, trade, and so forth. In Latin America, many of these encounters 
were largely mediated by the decided opposition of social movements 
and many ngos to so-called free trade agreements, resulting in the de- 
feat of these agreements in many of the region’s countries. 31 

The theoretical material of this chapter provides some food for thought 
for these mobilizations. Suffice it to say for now that the academic pro- 
posals of some political ecologists do find validation and resonance in the 
concrete experience of the Colombian Pacific. Conversely, and perhaps 
more important, the knowledge produced by activists is already finding 
its way into academic attempts at revisiting conservation and sustainabil- 
ity. This new circulation of knowledge, in its coproduction and overlaps 
but also in its specificities, is promising politically and environmentally. 
Throughout history, many place-based peasant and indigenous commu- 
nities have internalized cultural and ecological conditions in the social 
relations and productive systems of their societies. Theoretically, one 
can say that in these cases the environment may be seen as a productive 
system based on the stability and productivity of the ecosystem and the 
cultural styles of the groups that live in it. These observations point at 
an alternative theory of production and subjectivity (following Gibson- 
Graham, 2006) that entails a triple articulation of ecological, cultural, 
and technological processes. LefPs notion of the environment is an at- 
tempt to account for this complexity; it is another way to pursue thinking 
about the economic, ecological, and cultural difference and struggles led 
by social movements. 

My attention to questions of epistemology should make one attuned 
to the possibility that the proposals of social movements and ecologists 
reviewed here constitute a critique of the logocentric and Eurocentric 
conception and appropriation of nature that is characteristic of moder- 
nity—a strategy for decolonial relations to the natural. A decolonial view 
of nature and the environment calls for seeing the interrelatedness of 
ecological, economic, and cultural processes that come to produce what 
humans call nature. This implies the ability of constructing difference 
as the basis for both a critique of dominant nature-culture regimes and 
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a guiding tool for efforts at reconstructing socionatural worlds. In other 
words, it is important not only to use theory but also to make visible op- 
tions that might lie beyond theory (or beyond what theory is readily able 
to think). The practice of some social movements, as we saw in the case 
of pcn, suggests that a cultural redefinition of conservation, sustainabil- 
ity, and production is indeed possible. It remains to be seen whether this 
redefinition will flourish for more than a fleeting moment in a number of 
places throughout the world, as it did in the Pacific in the 1990S. 

Because of their focus on difference, the political ecologies of social 
movements and critical intellectuals are ethical perspectives in that they 
entail an epistemic questioning of modernity and development that 
points at basic definitions of life. By privileging subaltern knowledges 
of the natural, these political ecologies articulate uniquely questions of 
diversity, difference, and interculturality—with nature as central agent. 
In Latin America, an emergent environmental thought builds on the 
struggles and knowledges of indigenous, peasant, ethnic, and other sub¬ 
altern groups to envision the construction and reconstruction of local 
and regional worlds in more sustainable ways. Sustainability may thus 
become a decolonial project: thinking from existing forms of alterity to- 
ward worlds and knowledges otherwise. In the current landscape of a 
dominant coloniality of nature found in the capitalist and technonature 
regimes in the Pacific, this strategy will have to rely on the transforma- 
tion of Capital, development, and modernity effected by local groups and 
activists. 
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4 development 


La afirmacion deiser [the affirmation of being] is an 
affirmation of the right to difference, of our cultures, our 
social mode of being and our viewof life. Thisprinciple 
impliesthatthe development plans for Afro-Colombian 
communities and regions cannot simply be made up of 
investment plans but should rather be channels to enable 
[potenciar] human development beyond the material 
Solutions. This principle centers development on people, 
basing it on the decisionstheytake, thus contributing to 
their human dimension. Development plans inspired by 
this principle should result in the strengtheningof peoples 
capacity for decision making, creativity, solidarity, mutual 
respect, the valuation of their own culture, dignity, and 
consciousness of their rights and saberes [knowledges]. 
Cultural and ethnic identity and the feeling of ownership 
of the territory should emerge strengthened from this 
process, and there should also be the creation of broader 
horizons and spaces for people to be the actors of 
development. 

—pcn. 1994. "Principios para el Plan de Desarrollo 
de Comunidades Negras." Presented to the Technical 
Commission f orthe Formulation of the Development 
Plan for the Black Communities, Bogotå 


Introduction: The Invention of the Pacific 
as a "Developmentalizable" Entity 

In 1983, the first Plan for the Integral Development of the Pacific Coast 
(Plan de Desarrollo Integral de la Costa Pacifica, pladeicop), stated its 
call for development in the following way: 

This vast region harbors enormous forests, fishing, and mining resources 
that are required immediately by the nation; the region constitutes an area 
of fundamental geopolitical interestfor the country. Hence the inevitabil- 



ity of a state policy capable of understanding and assuming the integral 
development of the Pacific Littoral as a great national project. This project 
can no longer be postponed. (dnp/cvc/unicef 1983:13) 

Tenyears later, the much more ambitious “Plan Pacifico: UnaEstrate- 
gia para el Desarrollo Sostenible para la Costa Pacifica Colombiana” 
(dnp/corpes 1992), funded by the World Bank and the Inter-American 
Development Bank, elevated pladeicop’s goal to new levels by focus- 
ing chiefly on large-scale infrastructural investment (from electrification 
and basic Services to transportation, ports, telecommunications, and 
so forth) in order to create the basis for regional capitalist development. 
Because of internal critiques and pressure from external funders, sub- 
sequent versions of the plan incorporated a more explicit environmen- 
tal and conservation dimension; nevertheless, Plan Pacifico continued 
to have a largely economistic orientation, even if by the late 1990S it 
was couched in terms of “social Capital,” in which planners included in- 
stitutional, infrastructural, and environmental capitals (see, e.g., dnp 
1997 )- 

At the same time Plan Pacifico was launched, the much more mod¬ 
est Proyecto Biopacifico (pbp) ($6 million for its first three-year phase, 
1993-96, as opposed to $250 million for Plan Pacifico for the same pe- 
riod) started operations with the overall goal of the conservation of the 
region’s biodiversity (gef/pnud 1993). In its early stages this initiative 
was a largely scientific and managerial endeavor for the conservation and 
use of biodiversity but had evolved, by the time of its dismantling in 1998, 
into a deeply negotiated project permeated by the language of ethnicity 
and territorial rights promoted by social movements. In February 2000, 
largely as a result of the learning process experienced around pbp, the 
recently created Pacific Institute for Environmental Research, along with 
the Ministry of the Environment (created in 1993) and Plan Pacifico, co- 
authored a policy document entitled Agenda Pacifico XXI, with the subtitle 
Proposal/or regional action _for the biodiverse Pacific for the neui millennium. As 
the subtitle suggests, the documenfis scope was far reaching. The au- 
thors conceptualized their planning task as follows: 

In the last instance, the aim for the Pacific should be to develop leadership 
capacity for its own development in the midst of the advancing globaliza- 
tion of societies, taking its own diversity as a point of departure. ... Be¬ 
cause ofits rich ethnic and environmental diversity, the Pacifico Biogeografico 
is a unique and privileged region of the planet, with great possibilities for 
its inhabitants through an endogenously formulated sustainable develop- 
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ment strategy oriented toward the improvement of the well-being of the 
people and the preservation of its biological wealth.... To put it blundy, 
the most important goal is the consolidation of the Region-Territory of the 
Pacific within the context of the Colombian nation.... The overall objec- 
tive of the Agenda should be the formulation, in a concerted fashion and 
through a broad process of participation at the local level, of long-term 
policies, plans, and programs that respond to the ethnic, cultural, social, 
economic, and environmental reality of the Pacific, and that may guide its 
development and its articulation to the progress of the nation. (Instituto de 
Investigaciones del Pacifico 2000: 3,14,17,18) 

From pladeicop in the 1980S and the early Plan Pacifico to the 
Agenda Pacifico XXI of 2000, a great distance had seemingly been traversed 
in conceptual and political terms. To begin with, there was little in the 
first two plans of the language of cultural and biological diversity that 
would become prominent in the second half of the 1990S. There were 
no social movements to worry about, and, although “participation” was 
indeed considered, this was conceived as a bureaucratic problem for the 
institution to solve, not as a negotiation over knowledge and power, as 
it came to be with pbp. 1 pladeicop and Plan Pacifico belonged to an 
era of planning that saw no need for serious negotiation with local peo- 
ples. The Agenda, on the contrary, not only recognized that “indigenous 
and black community organizations have had a notable impact on the 
rethinking of planning and policy proposals for the region” (13), but also 
listed these organizing processes as one of the main potentialities for the 
region and one of its nine thematic axes. To be sure, this conceptualiza- 
tion was still immersed in the language of the development of the nation, 
the creation of infrastructure, and the use of natural resources. Yet the 
conceptualization of the Pacific developed throughout the 1990S, in great 
part under the political and intellectual thrust of social movements in 
a variety of spaces (pbp being one of the main ones), had been incor- 
porated in the vision planners crafted at the dawning of the present 
decade. 

How to assess this change in conceptualization and policy orientation? 
Opposite views tend to see it either as an intelligent co-optation by the 
state of the language of social movements that, to begin with, had been 
greatly enabled by the state itself after 1991 or, at the other extreme, as a 
result of the steady influence of the social movements on the state and 
its planning apparatus. The first explanation is persuasive up to a point; 
the emergence of the black and indigenous movements of the Pacific was 
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indeed fostered by the economic and political reforms of the neoliberal 
state, particularly the Constitution of 1991. Yet to see these movements 
primarily as the result of these actions is to confer upon the state a coher- 
ence and prescience it rarely has, at least in the Latin American case. It 
is also to deny the vitality of the worldwide irruption of identities linked 
to ethnic and environmental concerns since the 1970S. In large measure, 
the answer to the question of the transformation described above de- 
pends upon the framework one employs and on the understanding of 
power such a framework implies. As will become clear throughout the 
chapter, this issue is central to how one interprets the entire experience 
of development in the Pacific in the 1990S, and how one visualizes the 
possible alternatives for the future. 

With pladeicop, the Pacific was constructed for the first time as a “de- 
velopmentalizable entity” (Escobar and Pedrosa, eds. 1996). The imagi- 
nary of progress had not been completely absent from the lands of the 
Pacific, to be sure. In 1921, Father Bernardo Merizalde, in his monograph 
on the Pacific written from the point of view of the Catholic missions, 
was already calling on the government to assist the region “by sending 
good fimctionaries, opening roads linking the littoral with the interior, 
protecting Tumaco by constructing a wharf and building a wall around it 
before it is swallowed by the sea, ending the isolation of Guapi, Timbiqui 
and El Charco by providing them with port facilities and a telegraph line, 
facilitating the development of mining and the exploitation of forest re- 
sources and, in sum, taking notice of this immense territory that because 
of its strategic location is called upon to be a reservoir of civilization and 
progress” (1921:231). These goals were bound to be reached because, for 
Merizalde, the Costa “possesses wealth, beauty, and an exuberant tropi- 
cal life” (231). His perspective, however, was more that of natural history 
than of rational state action. A state perspective was already emerging by 
the time of the publication of Sofonias Yacup’s Litoral Recdndito (1934), 
to which I referred earlier. Yacup was born in Guapi in 1894, and by the 
time of his death in 1947 he had occupied important positions, including 
that of congressman of the republic. His conception of the Pacific has 
to be located within the post-1929 climate of nationalist liberal ideology 
that took hold in some Latin American countries, the kind that saw the 
rise to prominence of the famous socialist-populist leader Jorge Eliécer 
Gaitan in the 1940S. Yacup’s reading of the littoral, while purged of the 
overtly racist and ethnocentric representations found in practically all 
previous works, from those of Caldas and Codazzi to Father Merizalde’s, 
still portrayed the region as lethargic and recondite and saw progress in 
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terms of the redemption of its people. In keeping with his liberal views, 
Yacup came close to endorsing the colonization of the Pacific by whites 
from Antioquia or by “healthy foreigners” because of their “sturdy 
individualism” (62). His book was a hodgepodge of reflections on liber- 
alism, critiques of Congress, information on the Pacific, proposals for 
laws and decrees, and so forth, couched in a language that was closer to 
the nineteenth-century essay than to the scientific discourse that was to 
become prevalent in the development era. 

There were other precursors of development and modernization in 
the Pacific. I have mentioned the cycles of boom and bust in the global 
economy; state territorial concessions to national and foreign inves¬ 
tors, especially in forest and mining, play ed an important role in this re- 
gard: for instance, the gold-mining concession to a French company in 
the Timbiqui river at the beginning of the twentieth century, a veritable 
privatization of the river territory under semislavery conditions. These 
concessions “already introduced a modernizing bent to the region to the 
extent that the extractive technologies irrupted like powerful devastating 
forces on rivers, forests, and communities” (Pedrosa 1996: 76). Second, 
given that the Pacific was officially a “territory of [Catholic] missions,” its 
education was entrusted to Catholic orders which, although not neces- 
sarily a modernizing element, helped prepare the ground for the seem- 
ingly perpetual delay in the modernization process. Third, plantations 
and colonization schemes, as well as fluvial and seaports, were impor¬ 
tant in fostering local and long-distance commercial activity and traffic, 
even if of limited scope. All of these antecedents, however, can be said 
to have taken place on the basis of a view of the Pacific as a region to 
be conquered and colonized, not developed. Introducing the imaginary 
of development required a further elaboration: it was necessary to create 
a collective consciousness of marginality and an awareness of exclusion, 
which would then open the way for intervention by the state and other 
actors, from entrepreneurs to international development agencies. Un- 
til the early 1990S, there was little in the official development plans for 
the nation that pertained specifically to the Pacific. Three notable excep- 
tions were the Plan for the Development of the port city of Buenaventura 
in the late 1960S; the Cauca-Narino Reconstruction Plan, drawn after 
the regional earthquake of 1979; and the Project for Integral Rural and Ag- 
ricultural Development in Choco’s Atrato river, carried out between 1976 
and 1984 with Dutch fundingand technical assistance (Proyecto diar). 

Not until pladeicop was the idea of a development plan for the en- 
tire Pacific articulated. Colombia’s president at the time, Belisario Be- 
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tancour, put it this way: “Colombia has always disregarded the Pacific 
ocean, lea ving its littoral at its mercy. The government now wishes to de- 
vote the four years of its presidential period to setting down the founda- 
tions for a great policy for the Pacific and the elaboration of its first devel¬ 
opment plan” (dnp/cvc/unicef 1983:13). The Pacific finally emerged 
fully as a developmentalizable entity, with dramatic consequences. First 
and foremost, the imperative of development was to replace the previous 
dynamic of Afro-indigenous colonization and limited, externally driven 
exploitation of resources (see chapter 1) with the modern imaginary of 
accelerated economic growth, intensification of natural resource extrac- 
tion, development enclaves, urbanization, and so forth—in short, with 
the panoply of political technologies associated with modernity. From 
then on, a host of development strategies followed, including, besides 
pbp and Plan Pacifico, the Forest Action Plan for Colombia, the Action 
Plan for the Afro-Colombian and Raizol Populations, 2 and the Project for 
Ecological Zoning, among others (igac 2000). Linked to the develop¬ 
ment of the Pacific was a broader process of partial reversal of Colombia’s 
Atlantic-oriented development (a spatial Euro-Andean occupation of the 
territory stemming from the European Atlantic and organized along the 
north-south axis defined by the Andes and the Magdalena and Cauca 
river basins) toward a “Pacific Era”; this reorientation was defined as the 
integration with the Pacific basin economies, with the concomitant need 
for macrodevelopment projects for the trans-Pacific integration of the 
country. This new orientation, celebrated with great fanfare in the early 
1990S in national and international fora on the concept of a Pacific Era, 
entailed a spatial transversalization of Colombian development, spelled 
out in new plans for east-west road construction, ports, and even a new 
interoceanic canal (Pedrosa 1996). For the Pacific, the main consequence 
of this spatial shift was a reengineering of the development of western 
Colombia that disrupted significantly the biogeographic and cultural re¬ 
gime maintained by Afro-indigenous ecological and cultural practices. 
It is against this long historical backdrop that one can understand the 
actions of both development and social movement actors in and around 
this region. 

The argument I want to make in this chapter is the following. Con- 
temporary debates on development are subsidiary to discussions on glob- 
alization, on the one hand, and on modernity, on the other. The widely 
accepted thesis that globalization entails the universalization of moder¬ 
nity, where modernity is understood as a distinct mode of sociocultural 
organization that originated in Europe, leads to the conclusion that there 
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is no outside to modernity, that from now on it is modernity all the ivay. 
This thesis takes various forms, each having different consequences for 
development. The dominant view is that Asia, Africa, and Latin America 
need to consolidate their modernity by pressing on with development 
through globalization. On the Left, the thesis thatthere is no outside to 
modernity suggests that modernity has to be overturned from the inside. 
A second perspective is contributed largely by anthropologists who advo- 
cate for the pluralization of modernity toward a conception of alternative 
modernities. These positions leave open two options for development: 
either its universalization as a cultural and economic logic, even if with- 
out the teleology that characterized it in the past; or development as a 
ceaseless negotiation of modernity in terms of the counterwork that local 
groups necessarily effect on the elements of development and modernity 
and toward more self-directed forms of modernity. 

There are, however, a few sources that can be used as a point of de- 
parture to question the seemingly unanimous agreement on the univer¬ 
salization of modernity; such questioning results in a third scenario, 
that of alternatives to modernity. The main, but not the only, source of 
this option is a critical reinterpretation of modernity by a group of Latin 
American intellectuals from the perspective of coloniality. Modernity, 
according to these authors, cannot be understood without reference to 
the coloniality of power that accompanied it and that entailed the mar- 
ginalization of the cultures and knowledge of subaltern groups. This 
conceptualization allows one to see how the local histories of European 
modernity have, since the conquest of America, produced global designs 
within which subaltern groups have had to live; it also makes under- 
standable the emergence of subaltern knowledges and identities in the 
cracks of the modern colonial world system. These knowledges point at 
both a reappropriation of global designs by subaltern local histories and 
the possible reconstruction of local and regional worlds on different log- 
ics which, in their networked potential, may get to constitute narratives 
of alternatives to modernity. 

The conclusion proposes that social movements (and, in different 
ways, policymakers and academics studying these actors) must hold in 
tension three coexisting processes and political projects: alternative devel¬ 
opment, focused on food security, the satisfaction of basic needs, and the 
well-being of the population; alternative modernities, building on the coun- 
tertendencies effected on development interventions by local groups and 
toward the contestation of global designs; and alternatives to modernity, 
as a more radical and visionary project of redefining and reconstructing 
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local and regional worlds from the perspective of practices of cultural, 
economic, and ecological difference, following a network logic and in 
contexts of power. That this framework is not entirely an intellectual 
fabrication but a plausible reading of the discourses and practices of 
communities, planners, and social movements is shown through an ac- 
count of the avatars of three development projects in the Southern Pa¬ 
cific in the 1990S: a coconut and cocoa commercialization cooperative, 
a cultural-cum-literacy project, and the biodiversity conservation project 
Proyecto Biopacifico. Part I of the chapter introduces briefly the frame¬ 
work of modernity/coloniality. It also summarizes recent debates on 
development, focusing on the notions of postdevelopment and counter- 
work. Part II presents the first two cases of counterwork, the cultural- 
literacy and cooperative projects. Part III provides an extended discussion 
of pbp, focusing on the projecfs transformation from a straight scientific 
and managerial approach to an ethnoterritorial perspective akin to that 
of Acjenda XXI. The conclusion brings the argument full circle by restating 
the three dimensions of intellectual and political action regarding devel¬ 
opment today, namely, alternative development, alternative modernities, 
and alternatives to modernity. 


I Globalization, Development, and Modernity 

There are many ways to relate globalization, development, and moder¬ 
nity, according to the social processes that are highlighted and the theo- 
retical frameworks used to interpret them. The review presented in this 
section does not pretend to be exhaustive. It is based on the most influ- 
ential theories of modernity of recent decades. From the perspective of 
this chapter, the question, simply put, is, What is happening to develop¬ 
ment and modernity in times of globalization? Is development becoming 
naturalized, something that naturally will take place as part of globaliza¬ 
tion? Or is it rather recast as an explicit and still much-needed economic 
and cultural project? Is modernity finally becoming universalized? Or is 
it being left behind? The questions are all the more poignant because, 
from some perspectives, the present is a moment of transition: between a 
world defined in terms of modernity and its corollaries, development and 
modernization, and the certainty they instilled—a world that has oper- 
ated largely under European hegemony over the past two hundred years 
if not more; and a new (global) reality which is still difficult to discern but 
which, at its opposite ends, can be seen eitheras a consolidating moder¬ 
nity the world over or, on the contrary, as a deeply negotiated reality that 
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encompasses many heterogeneous cultural formations—and the many 
shades in between. The sense of transition is captured in Dirlik’s (2001) 
question: Is globalization the last stage of capitalist modernity? Or the 
beginning of something new? 

There are many ways to locate this transition. Some see the entire post- 
World War II period as a transition in the long history of the capitalist 
world system toward an as-yet-undetermined structure (e.g., Wallerstein 
2000). 3 In political and economic terms I find it useful to locate its be¬ 
ginning in the late 1970S, with the inauguration of Thatcherism in En¬ 
gland in 1979, followed by the Ronald Reagan and George H. W. Bush 
years and the definitive expansion of neoliberalism to most corners of 
the world. The first decade of this transition represented the apogee of 
financial capitalism, flexible accumulation, free market ideology, the fall 
of the Berlin Wall, the rise of the network society, and the so-called new 
world order. While this picture was complicated in the 1990S, neoliberal 
globalization still held sway. Landmarks such as the North American 
Free Trade Agreement (nafta), the World Trade Organization, Davos, 
Plan Puebla, and Plan Colombia were indications of the changing but 
persistent implantation of capitalist globalization. At the same time that 
a neoliberal global order was being instituted, however, signs of resis- 
tance appeared. In 1980, for instance, the foundation was laid for the cre- 
ation of what became the United Nations Working Group on Indigenous 
Affairs, which was to be so influential in later years. In 1992, the United 
Nations Conference on Environment and Development (the Earth Sum- 
mit in Rio de Janeiro) was an attempt to introduce an alternative imagi- 
nary to the rampant mercantilism then prevalent. For some, this meeting 
constituted the rite of passage to a transnation state, more negotiated 
and diverse than the proverbial “global village” under Western control 
(Ribeiro 2000). 

From 1988, with the internationalized indigenous opposition to a 
large-scale dam on the Xingu river in Altamira, Brazil, the demonstra- 
tions against the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (gatt) in In¬ 
dia in the early 1990S, the food riots in various Latin American capitals 
in the late 1980S and early 1990S, and the Zapatista uprising in Mexico 
to the large-scale demonstrations in Geneva, Seattle, Prague, Barcelona, 
Québec, and Genoa, the idea of a single, inevitable global order under the 
aegis of a capitalist modernity has been variously challenged. The result 
is that now—still within a transition period—it is possible to posit a dif¬ 
ferent notion of globalization as made up of the actions and interests of 
many cultures, types of cultural politics, and imaginaries of social and 
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natural life. The character of the transition was further muddled when, 
beginning with the first Gulf War but particularly after the attacks of 
September n, 2001, and the invasion of Iraq ofMarch 2003, there was a 
renewed attempt on the part of the U.S. elite to expand and consolidate 
its military and economic hegemony. This means that imperial globality 
requires an articulation of coloniality at a global level, even if taking spe- 
cific forms for various groups and world regions. 

Globalization and Modernity: Intra-European Perspectives The idea of 
a relatively single globalization process emanating from a few dominant 
centers remains prevalent. It is useful to review how this image arose in 
the most recent period and why it seems so difficult to dispel. At the root 
of the idea of an increasingly overpowering globalization is a view of 
modernity as essentially an European phenomenon. This assumption— 
found in thinkers like Habermas, Giddens, Taylor, Touraine, Melucci, 
Lyotard, and Beck as much as in Kant, Hegel, and the Frankfurt School 
philosophers before them—means that modernity can be fiilly explained 
by reference to factors internal to Europe. The views of Habermas and 
Giddens have been particularly influential. From this perspective, mo¬ 
dernity may be characterized as follows: 

l Historically, modernity has identifiable origins: seventeenth-century north- 
ern Europe (especially France, Germany, England), around the processes of 
Reformation, the Enlightenment, and the French Revolution. These pro¬ 
cesses crystallized at the end of the eighteenth century. 

2. Sociolocjically, modernity is characterized by institutions such as the nation- 
state and by some basic features, such as self-reflexivity, the continuous 
feedback ofexpert knowledge back into society, transforming it; the disem- 
bedding of social life from local context and its increasing determination by 
translocal forces; and space/time distantiation, or the separation of space 
and place, which means that relations between absent others become more 
important than face-to-face interaction (Giddens 1990). Modernity thus 
constitutes a new way of belonging in time and space, one that differenti- 
ates between past, present, and future (linear time and History), and that is 
tied to the spatiality of the nation-state above all. 

3. Culturally, modernity is characterized by the increasing appropriation of pre- 
viously taken for granted cultural backgrounds by forms of expert knowl¬ 
edge linked to Capital and state administrative apparatuses (e.g., Habermas 
1973, 1987). Habermas describes this process as the rationalization and 
colonization of the life-world. Modernity implies the creation of an order on 
the basis of the constructs of reason, secularization, the individual, expert 
knowledge, and administrative mechanisms-what Foucault (1991) called 
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governmentality and Vattimo (1991) the strong structures of modernity. 
Recently, Taylor (2004) has characterized modernity in terms of a social 
imaginary that privileges three social forms: the market economy, the pub¬ 
lic sphere, and the self-governing of people, with the forms ofmalaise they 
have brought about. Modernity also involves a way of being that, in contra- 
dictory fashion, highlights both perpetual change and the experience of the 
present—a dialectic of change and presence. 

4. Philosophically, one may see modernity, on the one hand, in terms of the emer- 
gence of the notion of Man as the foundation of all knowledge and order 
of the world, separate from the natural and the divine (a pervasive anthro- 
pocentrism; Foucault 1973; Heidegger 1977; Panikkar 1993); on the other, 
in terms of the triumph of metaphysics and logocentrism, understood as a 
tendency—extending from Plato and some of the pre-Socratics to Descartes 
and the modern thinkers and criticized by Nietzsche and Heidegger, among 
others—that finds in logical truth the foundation for a rational theory of 
the world as made up of knowable and controllable things and beings (e.g., 
Vattimo 1991). For Vattimo, modernity is characterized by the idea of history 
and its corollary, progress and overcoming; Vattimo and Dussel point at the 
centrality of the logic of development to the modern order, including what 
Dussel (1996, 2000) calls “the developmentalist fallacy,” or the idea that all 
countries have to move through the same stages and arrive at the same end 
state, by force if necessary. 

On the critical side, the disembeddedness of modernity is seen to cause 
whatVirilio (1999) calls global delocalization, including the marginaliza- 
tion of place (the here and now of social action) in the definition of social 
life. The underside of order and rationality implies the disenchantment 
that came about with secularization, the predominance of instrumental 
reason, and the normalization and disciplining of populations. As Fou¬ 
cault put it, “The Enlightenment, which discovered the liberties, also in- 
ventedthe disciplines” (1979:222). Finally, modernity’s anthropocentrism 
is seen by critics as connected with the phallogocentric cultural project of 
ordering the world according to rational principles from the perspective 
of a male Eurocentric consciousness. Although modernity did not get to 
constitute a total reality, it aimed at the purification of orders (separation 
between us and them, nature and culture), although inevitably produc- 
ing its own hybrids of these poles and thus failing to reach its own goals 
(hence Latour’s dictum “We have never been modern” [Latour 1993]). 

Is there a logical necessity to conclude that the order sketched above- 
what Grossberg (2007) has called the West’s commonsense view of mo¬ 
dernity—is the only one capable of becoming global? For most theorists, 
there is. Giddens (1990) has made the argument most forcefully: global- 
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ization entails the radicalization and universalization of modernity. No 
longer purely an affair of the West, however, since modernity is every- 
where, the triumph of the modern lies precisely in its having become uni¬ 
versal. This may be called the Giddens effect; by this I mean a discursive 
effect that says, From noto on, it’s modernity all the u;ay, eueryiohere, until the 
end of time. Not only is radical alterity expelled from the realm of possibili- 
ties, but all world cultures and societies are reduced to being a manifesta- 
tion of European history. The Giddens effect seems to be at play in most 
works on globalization. No matter how variously qualified, a “global mo¬ 
dernity” is here to stay. It might be seen as hybridized, contested, uneven, 
heterogeneous, even multiple, or as conversing with, engaging with, or 
Processing modernity, but in the last instance these modernities end up 
being a reflection of a Eurocentered social order, under the assumption 
that modernity is now a ubiquitous, ineluctable social fact. 4 

Mightitbe, however, thatthepowerofthedominantEuro-modernity— 
as a particular local history—lies in the fact that is has produced particu- 
lar global designs in such a way that it has subordinated other local his- 
tories and theircorresponding designs? Furthermore, as Mignolo (2000) 
suggests, might it be possible to think about, and to think differently 
from, an “exteriority” to the modern world system? Might it be possible, 
finally, to envision alternatives to the totality imputed to modernity and 
to posit a project that builds on but goes beyond the insight of alternative 
modernities to adumbrate the possibility of alternatives to modernity, 
not in the sense of a totality leading to different global designs, but as 
a network of glocal histories constructed from the perspective of a po- 
litically enriched alterity? This latter possibility, I argue, may be gleaned 
from the work of a group of Latin American theorists that, in refracting 
modernity through the lens of coloniality, unfreezes the radical potendal 
for thinking from difference and toward the constitution of alternative 
local and regional worlds. 5 


II •©■ An Exteriority to the Global System? The Modernity/ 
Coloniality/Decoloniality Research Program 

The framework of modernity/coloniality/decoloniality (mcd) is ground- 
ed in a series of operations that distinguish it from established theories 
of modernity (see Escobar 2003 for a more complete account). These in- 
clude the following: (1) locating the origins of modernity in the conquest 
of America and the control of the Atlantic after 1492, ratherthan in the 
commonly accepted landmarks, such as the Enlightenment or the end 
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of the eighteenth century; 6 (2) a persistent attention to colonialism and 
the making of the capitalist world system as constitudve of modernity; 
(3) consequently, the adoption of a world perspective in the explanation 
of modernity, in lieu of a view of modernity as an intra-European phe- 
nomenon; (4) the Identification of the subordination of the knowledge 
and cultures of groups outside the European core as a necessary dimen- 
sion of modernity; (5) a conception of Eurocentrism as the knowledge 
form of modernity/coloniality—a hegemonic representation and mode of 
knowing that claims universality for itself and that relies on “a confusion 
between abstract universality and the concrete world hegemony derived 
from Europe’s position as center” (Dussel 2000: 471; Quijano 2000: 549; 
Castro-Gomez 2005). 

The main conclusions of this conceptualization are, first, that the 
proper unit for the analysis of modernity is modernity/coloniality—in 
sum, there is no modernity without coloniality, modernity/coloniality 
encompassing modern colonialism and colonial modernities (in Asia, 
Africa, Latin America, and the Caribbean). Second, the fact that “the co¬ 
lonial difference”—the differences suppressed by Eurocentrism that as- 
sert themselves today with social movements at the borders of European 
modernity—is a privileged epistemological and political space. The great 
majority of European theorists (particularly those “defenders of the Eu¬ 
ropean patent on modernity,” as Quijano mockingly calls them [2000: 
543]) have been blind to this colonial difference and the subordination 
of knowledge and cultures it entailed. Here is a further characterization 
of coloniality by Mignolo (quoted in Escobar 2004a: 218): 7 

Since modernity is a project, the triumphal project of the Christian and 
secular west, coloniality is, on the one hand, what the project of moder¬ 
nity needs to rule out and roll over, in order to implant itself as modernity 
and, on the other, the site of enunciation where the blindness of the mod¬ 
ern project is revealed, and concomitantly also the site where new proj- 
ects begin to unfold. In other words, coloniality is the site of enunciation 
that reveals and denounces the blindness of the narrative of modernity 
from the perspective of modernity itself, and it is at the same time the plat- 
form of pluri-versality, of diverse projects coming from the experience of 
local histories touched by western expansion (as the Word Social Forum 
demonstrates). 

The question of an exterior to the system is peculiar to this group and 
is easily misunderstood. In no way should this exteriority be thought of 
as a pure ontological outside, untouched by the modern. Exteriority re- 
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fers to an outside that is precisely constituted as difference by a hege- 
monic discourse. This notion of exteriority arises by thinking about the 
Other from the ethical and epistemological perspective of a liberation 
philosophy framework: the Other as oppressed, as woman, as racially 
marked, as excluded, as poor, as nature. By appealing from the exteriority 
in which she or he is located, the Other becomes the source of an ethical 
discourse vis-a-vis a hegemonic totality. This interpellation of the Other 
comes from outside the system’s institutional and normative frame, as 
an ethical challenge. This challenge comes from 

the interpellation which the majority of the populadon of the planet, lo¬ 
cated in the South, raises, demanding their right to live, their right to de- 
velop their own culture, economy, politics, etc. . . . There is no liberation 
without rationality; but there is no critical rationality without accepting the 
interpellation of the excluded, or this would inadvertently be only the ra¬ 
tionality of domination. . . . From this negated Other departs the praxis of 
liberation as affirmation of the Exteriority and as origin of the movement 
ofnegation of the negation. (Dussel 1996: 31, 36, 54)® 

This is precisely what most European and Euro-American theorists 
seem unable to envision, that is, the possibility of overcoming modernity 
by approaching it from the colonial difference. Critiques of modernity, in 
short, are blind to the epistemic difference that becomes the focus of the 
mcd framework. As Walsh put it, mcd “is useful, on the one hand, as a 
perspective to analyze the hegemonic processes, formations, and orders 
associated with the world system (at once modern and colonial), and, 
on the other, to make visible, from the colonial difference, the histories, 
subjectivities, forms of knowledge, and logics of thought and life that 
challenge this hegemony” (2007:104). 

For Dussel, the corollary is the possibility of “transmodernity,” defined 
as a project for overcoming modernity not simply by negating it but by 
thinking about it from its underside, from the perspective of the excluded 
other. For Mignolo, the project has to do with the rearticulation of global 
designs by and from local histories. All of these ideas have led the mcd 
network to add “decoloniality” recently as a third leg to the collective 
project, making it into the mcd perspective. Many insist on the need 
toworkwith social movements operating from the colonial difference 
toward political projects grounded in a degree of autonomy on the social, 
cultural, economic, and epistemic spheres, including those movements 
thatexplicitly discuss a pensamiento propio (the movemenfs own thought), 
such as pcn and the Zapatista. These struggles are see as political and 



epistemic in character, as attempts at thinking other thoughts for other 
world constructions. 

In short, the mcd perspective provides an alternative framework for 
debates on modernity, globalization, and development, mcd shows 
the shortcomings of the language of alternative modernities in that it 
incorporates everybody’s project into a single, albeit diverse, project, 
thus missing the potential of the subaltern perspectives, for even in their 
hybridity subaltern perspectives are not necessarily about being modern 
but are heteroglossic and plural. In highlighting the developmentalist 
fallacy, mcd provides a context for interpreting the various challenges 
to development and modernity as so many projects that are potentially 
complementary and mutually reinforcing. 

Development, Postdevelopment, and Beyond <s- Development and mod- 
ernization can be seen as the most powerfiil global designs that arose out 
of the local history of the modern West in the post-World War II period. 
In the process of becoming a global design, however, not infrequendy it 
was transformed into local projects articulated from the perspective of 
subaltern histories and interests. The language of alternative moderni¬ 
ties is an attempt to make visible this transformative potential of local 
histories on the developmental global design. It also points the way for a 
reconceptualization in terms of alternatives to modernity. 

Over the past fifty years, the conceptualization of development in the 
social Sciences has seen three main orientadons: modernization theory 
in the 1950S and 1960S, with its allied theories of economic growth and 
development; dependency theory in the 1960S and 1970S (and related 
perspectives, such as Samir Amin’s powerful framework of peripheral 
capitalism [1976]); and the poststructuralist critique of the development 
discourse. Modernization theory inaugurated a period of certainty in 
the minds of most world elites, validated by the promises of Capital, sci¬ 
ence, and technology; this suffered its first blow with dependency theory, 
which argued that the roots of underdevelopment were to be found in the 
connection between external dependence and internal exploitation, not 
in any alleged lack of Capital, technology, or appropriate cultural values. 
For dependency theorists, the problem was not so much with develop¬ 
ment as with capitalism. In the 1980S, poststructuralist critics questioned 
the very idea of development. They analyzed development as a discourse 
of Western origin that operated as an overarching mechanism for the cul¬ 
tural, social, and economic production of the third world. These three 
theoretical orientations may be classified according to the root paradigms 
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from which they emerged: liberal, Marxist, and poststructuralist theo- 
ries. Even if today these orientations overlap, they may be distinguished 
for purposes of analysis and in order to disentangle current debates (see 
table 4). 

The deconstruction of development led poststructuralists to postulate 
the possibility of a postdevelopment era, defined as one in which devel¬ 
opment would no longer be the central organizing principle of social life. 
This notion could be restated today in terms of the construction of forms 
of globality that, while engaging with modernity, are not necessarily 
modernizing or developmentalist, precisely because they are built from 
the colonial difference. In the second half of the 1990S, the poststructur¬ 
alist analyses became themselves the object of poignant rebuttals. This 
may be seen as a fourth moment in the historical sociology of develop¬ 
ment knowledge. Many of these works were directed against what was 
described as “the postdevelopment school.” While these critiques do not 
constitute a unified body of work, it is possible to identify three main 
objections: (1) the postdevelopment critiques presented a homogeneous 
view of development and the development apparatus, while in reality 
there are vast differences among development strategies and institutions; 
(2) they romanticized local traditions and movements, ignoring the fact 
that the local is also embedded in power relations; and (3) they failed to 
notice the ongoing contestation of development on the ground. As I have 
indicated elsewhere (Escobar 2000, 2007), while most of these critiques 
are very pertinent, of ten the disagreements can be explained in light of 
contrasting paradigmatic orientations and by considering the changed 
context of knowledge production of the 1990S. 9 

A number of authors are taking a pragmatic approach by constructively 
incorporating aspects from the various trends and paradigms. Arce and 
Long (2000), for instance, have outlined a project of pluralizing moder¬ 
nity by focusing on the counterwork performed on development by local 
groups. Bebbington (2000, 2005; Bebbington and Batterbury 2001) has 
called for a notion of development that is at once alternative and develop¬ 
mentalist, critical and practicable, focused on the concept of livelihood, 
and understood in terms ofplace-based dynamics thatoccur within larger 
spatial processes, including the organizations making up aid chains. The 
gap between aid agencies and local organizational possibilities needs 
to be bridged to give appropriate support to livelihood issues. Grillo and 
Stirrat (1997) take their critique of postdevelopment as a point of departure 
for a constructive redefinition of development theory and practice. Fagan 
(1999) has suggested that the cultural politics of postdevelopment has to 



Table 4. Development Theories According to Their Root Paradigms 


Issue 


Paradigm 


Liberal theory Marxist theory Poststructuralist theory 


Epistemology 

Positivist 

Realist/dialectical 

Interpretivist/ 

constructivist 

Pivotal 

concepts 

• Individual 

• Market 

• Production (e.g., 
mode of production) 

• Labor 

• Language 

• Meaning (signification) 

Objects of study 

• "Society" 

• Market 

• Rights 

• Social structures 

(social relations) 

• Ideologies 

• Representation/ 

discourse 

• Knowledge-power 

Relevant actors 

• Individuals 

• Institutions 

• State 

• Social classes (working 
classes, peasants) 

• Social movements 

(workers, peasants) 

• State (democratic) 

• "Local communities" 

• NSMS, NGOS 

• A//Knowledge 
producersfincluding 

individuals, state, sms) 

Question of 
development 

How can societies 

develop / be developed 
through a combination 
of Capital and technol¬ 
ogy and individual and 

state actions? 

• How does 

development function 
as a dominant ideology? 

• How can develop¬ 
ment be delinked from 

capitalism? 

How did Asia, Africa, 

and Latin America come 

to be represented as 
"underdeveloped"? 

Criteriaforchange 

• "Progress," growth 

• Growth plus 

distribution (1970S) 

• Adoption of markets 

• Transformation of 

social relations 

• Development of the 
productive forces 

• Development of class 

consciousness 

• Transformation of 

political economyof 

truth 

• New discourses and 

representation (plurality 

of discourses) 





(Table 4. continued) 


Issue 


Parad igm 



Liberal theory 

Marxist theory 

Poststructuralist theory 

Mechanism for change 

• Bettertheories and 

data 

• More carefully tailored 

interventionism 

Social (class) struggle 

Change practices of 
knowing and doing 

Ethnography 

• How culture mediates 

development and 
change 

• Adapt projects to local 

cultures 

How local actors resist 

development 

interventions 

How knowledge 
producers resist, adapt, 

subvert dominant 

knowledge and create 

theirown. 

Critical attitude 

concerning 
development and 
modernity 

Promote more 

egalitarian development 
(deepen and complete 
Enlightenment Project 
of modernity) 

Reorient development 
toward satisfying 
requirements for social 
justice and sustainability 

(critical modernism: 

delink capitalism and 
modernity) 

Articulate ethics 

of expert knowledge 
as political practice 

(alternative 

modernities and 

alternativesto 

modernity; decolonial 
projects) 


start with the everyday lives and struggles of concrete groups of people, 
particularly women, thus weaving together Marxist and poststructuralist 
proposals; Diawara (2000) implicitly makes a similar point by advocat- 
ing a consideration of the varieties of local knowledge that are present 
in the development encounter. The relation between postdevelopment, 
feminism, and postcolonial theory has been another focus of fruitfiil 
discussion. Sylvester (1999) warns about the effect on our accounts of the 
world of our distance from those we write about; she advocates building 
connections between postcolonial theory and postdevelopment as a cor- 
rective to this problem and as beneficial to both. Other authors find in 
gender a privileged domain for weaving together elements of postdevel¬ 
opment, postcolonial theory, and feminism into a new understanding of 
development (e.g., Parpart and Marchand 1995; Gardner and Lewis 1996; 
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Schech and Haggis 2000; Bhavnani, Foran, Priya Kurian, eds. 2003), with 
some maintaining an emphasis on ethnocentrism and the exclusion of 
women in developmentalistrepresentations. 

Echoing the ethnographies of modernity (see note 4, pp. 346-47), Arce 
and Long (2000) focus on the ways in which the ideas and practices of 
modernity are appropriated and reembedded in local life-worlds, result- 
ing in multiple, local, or mutant modernities. Their key notion of counter- 
work involves a number of dimensions. First, a collective appropriation 
by social groups ofthe dominant practices of modernity into a shared cul- 
tural background thatchanges as a result. 10 This entails a dynamic repo- 
sitioning ofhegemonic elements within familiar contexts thatinvolve the 
reassembly of elements, and a disembedding and reembedding ofWest- 
ern standards within local representations of social life (including what 
counts as modem). What the notion of counterwork adds to the ethnog¬ 
raphies of modernity is the idea of an ongoing, endogenously generated 
task performed on incoming messages, elements, information, etc. that 
transforms what one thinks of as the modern and the traditional. Such 
continuous processing is no longer a hybridization of distinct cultural 
strands, but a series of self-organizing mutations driven by internal 
dynamics, even if often propelled by outside interventions. In the end, 
counterwork may result in new power claims in terms of deessentializ- 
ing Western products of their superior power or the empowering of a 
group’s self-definition, even as it changes. 11 

Recent approaches to the ethnography of development projects have 
similarly suggested that ethnographic research could lead to an under- 
standing of both the social work of policy ideas and the transformation 
that locals effect on the projects and that this understanding could be 
utilized to link more effectively “the emancipatory intentions of policy 
and the aspirations and interests of the poor” (Mosse 2005: 240). This 
goal requires a detailed understanding of the relation between policy and 
practice as it is played out at many sites by a diversity of actors; inter- 
estingly, this understanding needs to be multipositioned in addition to 
multisited, the anthropologist acting as part insider and part outsider in 
several of these sites. The hope is that, given the reality of development, 
the critical ethnographer could illuminate the conditions for a more ef- 
fective popular appropriation of the projects. Sinha (2006a, 2006b) has 
underscored that this process of appropriation also goes on at the na¬ 
tional level, where political imperatives are crucial for negotiating devel¬ 
opment agendas; these agendas, indeed, have multiple lineages, some 
of which might even have little to do with Western intervention per se. 
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Closer attention to the interaction between state and civil society orga- 
nizations, he adds, should give us a more nuanced account of the flows 
of power than in previous poststructuralist analyses, underscoring how 
development operates as a multiscale, hegemonic process that, as such, 
is transformed and contested all the time. 12 

Another meaningfiil word of caution has been provided by de Vries 
(2007). Most critiques of development, he argues, have overlooked the 
desire for development that many poor people have, precisely as a re- 
sult of the same development apparatus dissected by poststructuralists; 
these desires exist in the gap between promises and meager realizations, 
“thus giving body to a desiring machine that also operates in between 
the generation and banalization of hope” (30). Treating development as 
an object of discourse, or chiefly in terms of governmentality, amounts 
to a disavowal of the subjectivity of people. Moreover, in de Vries’s view, 
many critics fall into a position of cynicism, as if saying, “We know de¬ 
velopment is an apparatus of power, and we do not believe in it, and yet 
we do it anyway for pragmatic reasons.” By acknowledging that develop¬ 
ment is a desiring machine and not only an apparatus of governmentality, 
he suggests, one might find new ways to radicalize development theory. 
This is so because “the desire for development both masks its impossi- 
bility and reveals a utopian dream” thatgoes against the historical project 
of capitalist modernization (37). It is thus important to see in people’s 
desires a refusal to accept the banalization of development by the anti- 
politics machine, which implies “an ethics of sustaining the capacity to 
desire,” to keep searching for what is in development more than itself, 
for demanding what development offers but cannot deliver (40). This in- 
sightful theoretical-polidcal critique of Foucaultian approaches can be 
linked to Gibson-Graham’s call for cultivating subjects of economic dif- 
ference (see discussion in chapter 2). How could the very development 
apparatus be used to culdvate subjects of diverse developments and di¬ 
verse modernities? 

This question is adumbrated by Medeiros (2005) within the frame- 
work of coloniality. Local expressions of the desire for development, as 
she shows in her detailed analysis of rural development projects imple- 
mented in the Bolivian highlands with the support of the German De¬ 
velopment Agency (gtz), need to be seen against the background of the 
complex history of several hundred years of discrimination, including 
the experience of promises made and never fiilfilled since independence. 
In the absence of this analysis, and despite their good intentions, devel¬ 
opment projects often end up reproducing old power and knowledge 
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asymmetries. Even the most enlightened expert-driven participatory 
projects reenact the conditions of coloniality, including knowledge and 
ethnic hierarchies. As she also shows, indigenous peasants have their 
own situated understanding of development; it articulates their histori- 
cal experience of modernity and coloniality. The local notion of devel¬ 
opment includes the acquisition of those tools of dominant knowledge 
systems that might empower them to envision and implement a viable 
fiiture. However, when peasants speak of development as “awakening,” 
this is not an expression of a demand for development; it is a subver- 
sive appropriation of a never-fulfilled promise. In other words, local talk 
about development is not so much about development per se as about 
historyand culture—about the state, citizenship, difference, knowledge, 
and exploitation. It is about the colonial difference, namely, the commu- 
nities’ position within the modern colonial world system. 13 

If the Giddensian thesis suggests that globalization subsumes devel¬ 
opment—development becomes naturalized, even if without its teleol- 
ogy and without assuming any single model, precisely because all people 
come to desire the same things, namely, commodities and markets—Arce 
and Long imply that every act of development is at least potentially an act 
of counterdevelopment and that every act of counterdevelopment is po¬ 
tentially an alternative modernity—a modernity from below (2000: 21). 
If pladeicop and Plan Pacifico sought the implantation of a dominant 
Euro-Andean modernity in the Pacific, the Proyecto Biopacifico incorpo- 
rated a logic of plural modernities. In a few of pladeicop’s programs a 
logic of counterwork was even set in motion. 


Ill Counterwork in the Pacific: The Dynamic of Cooperatives 
and Literacy Projects 

Rural Development vs. Autonomous Cooperatives: Coagropacifico and the 
Struggle for Alternative Development <$> The imaginary of cooperatives 
(coopcratiuismo) has had a powerful appeal in Latin American development 
for many decades, particularly in relation to rural development and peas- 
ant struggles. 14 The original cooperative model goes back to nineteenth- 
century England, and its mechanical application in Latin America was 
denounced in the 1960S as a form of intellectual colonialism (Fals Borda 
1970). Promoted by the state as part and parcel of agrarian reform and in- 
tegrated rural development programs, cooperatives became a tool of mo¬ 
dernity—a form of rationalizing the production and commercialization 
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of agricultural goods by small farmers. The cooperative movement arrived 
in the Pacific in the 1960S on the heels of the agrarian reform program. 
Early efforts at establishing cooperadves for the production and com- 
mercialization of coconut and African palm in the 1960S —for instance, 
in Guapi and Timbiqui—generated both strong interest and resistance 
on the part of local a^ricultores. The official demarcadon of private hold- 
ings, the use of chemical inputs, seeds, and new methods of planting, 
and credit and accounting were all practices that were new to the farm¬ 
ers, and they were greatly resisted. Despite this fact and despite repeated 
failures, the imaginary of cooperatives caught on in the Pacific as a means 
of channeling resources to small producers and improving living stan¬ 
dards (Grueso and Escobar 1996). Well-known cooperative institutes 
from the interior of the country (province of Santander) continued to train 
leaders, including those who were to work in the Pacific in the 1990S. 

In 1986, a technical cooperation program between the Colombian and 
Dutch governments was started in the Tumaco area as a component of 
rebuilding efforts after the devastating earthquake of 1979. With the 
Autonomous Regional Corporation of the Cauca (cvc) as implement- 
ing agency, the resulting Convenio cvc-Hollanda identified a series of 
deficits in the agricultural development of the region, including lack of 
infrastructure and technical assistance, inadequate commercialization, 
and the lack of community participation in development. This diagnosis 
resulted in a project designed to promote the commercialization of co¬ 
conut and cocoa among agriculturalists of the five rivers of the Tumaco 
region. From an initial group of 15 farmers, the project went up to 120 
in a couple of years, at which time it was decided, with the participation 
of the farmers, that the project should adopt the cooperative model. The 
Cooperativa Multiactiva Agropecuaria del Pacifico, (Coagropacifico), 
was formally established in November 1989 with the aim of contributing 
to the well-being of the community through the rationalization of the 
production and commercialization of coco, cocoa, and plantain. Stor- 
age facilities were built on each of the five rivers, with a larger facility in 
Tumaco. Commercialization boards were created on each river, with a 
small number of local functionaries in Tumaco in charge of the overall 
management of the project. By 1993, Coagropacifico was seiling 18,000 
dozen coconuts per month and an unspecified amount of cacao, which 
it purchased from about 400 farmers. In 1996 and 1997, the amount of 
coconuts sold brought close to $250,000 per year. 

From its inception, Coagropacifico visualized a three-step process 
that would end up in a member-controlled organization independent 
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of external funding and expertise. An initial two-year period, in which 
the cooperative had high input of outside funding and expert advise, was 
to be followed by a period of comanagement, during which all activities 
would be decided upon collaboratively by the farmers, experts, and staff; 
this effort was to culminate in a stage of self-management in which local 
people would have been trained to fulfill all aspects of the management 
of the enterprise, from accounting to the links to outside markets. All 
development projects in the Pacific up to that point had failed to become 
self-sustaining, rapidly disappearing after the funding dried out and the 
state institution (or ngo) left. There was no precedent in the Pacific for 
what Coagropacffico staff referred to as la transicidn, which was to be 
completed by 1993 and would lead to local control of the project. This 
feature attracted the attention of local farmers and of the nascent group 
of activists working at the time on AT-55. Faced with the expansion of 
the African palm frontier, farmers found in Coagropacffico a way to hold 
on to their lands. The mostly urban-basedTumaco activists, on the other 
hand, found in the project a means to make inroads into the rural areas, 
the raison d’étre of their strategy; some farmers and Coagropacffico lead- 
ers actually started to take part in the organizing process, particularly in 
pcn’s palenquc (regional organization) for Narino. This climate pushed 
the cvc and local project staff alike to become invested in a successful 
transition, despite resistance by some at cvc and the doubts of many in 
the cooperative about their ability to keep the enterprise going on their 
own. 

In this context, Coagropacffico leaders began to think about the need 
for communities to control external experts, train their own, and polit- 
icize their approach. At this level, a lot was achieved. An evaluation 
carried out in 2000 (Cordeagropaz 2000) highlighted the following 
achievements, besides the immediate positive effects on production 
and family incomes: increased leadership and organizational capacity; 
opening up of channels for participation in institutional spaces; aware- 
ness of family farming as a planned entrepreneurial process; training 
(capacitacidn) in a variety of skills, from pest control to farm management 
and community organization; and a sense of self-esteem among the ag- 
ricultores and their families. On the negative side, the paternalism of the 
cvc, lack of diversification of products, failed credit schemes, and insuf- 
ficient presence of the leaders in the communities, among others, were 
cited. The self-evaluation was contradictory. The project itself was con- 
tradictory in various ways. First, it pushed farmers to abandon their long- 
standing cultures of cultivation in favor of a new set of practices; these 
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involved novel categories, such as conocimiento tecnico, planeacidn integral, 
capacitacidn, rentabilidad (technical knowledge, comprehensive planning, 
training, profitability), and even labor and resources. For instance, farm- 
ers customarily cultivated several plots, often separated from each other; 
experts advised them to work on only one plot close to the household, on 
which all the technical interventions would be focused. While farmers 
followed these instructions for the most part, there was some resistance. 
In the Rosario river, for instance, one found farmers sayingthatthey still 
visited their distant plots because “if we do not visit them they become 
sad and become attacked by pests” orthatthelandhad to be “caressed,” 
and “benefited” (hacerleun betieficio), thus evincingthe existence of a local 
model of the land, much as Gudeman and Rivera (1990) demonstrated in 
other parts of Colombia. Another important contradiction was a depen- 
dence on the external institution despite the rhetoric and desire for full 
independence. By the time the cvc started its final withdrawal in 1995, 
the difficulties of independent life had become evident. Coupled with 
the importation of cheap coconut from Venezuela, this meant that the 
cooperative faced stringent financial troubles. Its survival for a number 
of years after that, however, reinforced the idea that it was possible to 
construct development under local control, if the communities indeed 
appropriated the projects as their own, if leaders put collective interests 
above personal ones, as was the case generally with Coagropacffico, and 
iflocals finally “learn to put their trust in what is really ours.” 15 

The Coagropacffico experience exemplifies the first type of project 
emerging from the relation between globalization, development, and 
modernity I wish to highlight, that of alternative development. Unlike 
mainstream development (e.g., macrodevelopment projects, African oil 
palm, or strategies such as Plan Pacffico), alternative development im- 
plies a level of contestation over the terms of development but without 
challenging its underlying cultural premises. While informed by idioms 
of progress and rational decision making, alternative development en- 
tails a struggle over the running of projects to reduce the control by ex¬ 
perts and socioeconomic elites (whether it produces the same kind of 
experts and elites is another matter, but it need not). Alternative develop¬ 
ment projects might be most effective when focused on easily identifiable 
goals, such as income generation, production increases, or defense of 
particular ecosystems. A focus on livelihoods might be particularly con- 
ducive to alternative development (Bebbington 2000), especially in cases 
where it is linked to the social movement concept of autonorma alimentaria 
(food autonomy), and at this level it might enable a significant critique 
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of mainstream development (e.g., as a strategy to protect the livelihood 
of the majority against the expansion of the African palm frontier). The 
contestation at stake, however, involves the counterwork visualized by 
Arce and Long only in a limited manner, which gives rise to the second 
project, that of alternative modernities. My second example illustrates 
this possibility. 

Beyond Literacy: Popular Communications and the Early Pursuit of an Alterna¬ 
tive Modernity in the Southern Pacific <$> The Pacific of Colombia and Ec- 
uadoris a land of rich oral traditions and literature. There is not only a vast 
repertoire of oral forms, from poetry to storytelling, from songs to riddles, 
but also a great joy in inventing yet a new verse, in retelling a story in a way 
that makes it come ali ve, bringing awe and en joyment to the listeners. Many 
of these forms and legends are based on Spanish models brought with 
colonization, but they have been adapted creatively by black people to 
their traditions and to local conditions; orality was also conditioned and 
influenced by the African heritage and by the lack of access to reading 
and writing during the period of slavery and most of the Republic. For 
the Timbiquf poet and expert in oral traditions Alfredo Vanfn, in the oral 
world “the spoken language acquires a magical dimension that reaches 

unsuspected proportions_The colonization through language engen- 

dered a kind of counter-language in the Pacific; the [Spanish] language 
was imposed; however, as a cultural reaction, other language was cre- 
ated in order to express the desire for liberty and belonging” (1996: 47). 
Oral tradition “involves norms of social and interpersonal behavior; it 
interprets the multiple and changing forms of life, and is ludic above all. 
Itcreates new premises for understanding the world, recreating the pos- 
sibilities of existence . . . and it is in it that the archaic finds its utmost 
expression, and where modernity is assimilated, as indicated in a num- 
ber of stories and decimas” (62). 16 These oral traditions have been increas- 
ingly permeated by modern forms, from the state and the economy to 
religion, education, migrants, and urbanization. Whereas oral literature 
is always the subject of change and innovation, the advent of modern me¬ 
dia has posed new challenges and opportunities for this profoundly oral 
culture. 

It was precisely to meet this challenge that the program discussed in 
this section, Gente Entintada y Parlante (gep; literally, “people of the ink 
and the word”), was developed. Every effort at development and moder¬ 
nity involves literacy. For pladeicop, the high levels of illiteracy in the 
Pacific had to be corrected. In 1986 pladeicop approached a group of 
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faculty at the Universidad del Valle in Cali to this end. The group deemed 
thata conventional literacy program was out of the question. In the 1980S, 
it was clear to many in Latin America that such programs uprooted peo- 
ple from their cultures in order to integrate them into an ideal project of 
modernization and thateven in these terms conventional alfabetizacirin (lit¬ 
eracy) had largely failed. These were the post-Freire years, after almost 
two decades of a radical popular education movement, participatory ac¬ 
tion research, and intense politicization of the adult education movement 
in many parts of the world, particularly Latin America. A popular com¬ 
munications movement was also sweeping the country at that time, and 
together these two forces led to the formulation of an approach to literacy 
based on the appropriation of communications media by local groups. 
This was not to be a high-tech approach, however. Technologies had to 
be adapted to local conditions, with the overall goal of strengthening local 
cultures. The result was a powerful popular communications movement 
that engulfed many communities in the Pacific, especially the Southern 
part, the effects of which can still be felt today, two decades later. 17 

What were the main tenets of the popular communications approach 
to literacy? How did this approach result in the gep project? And how did 
gep find its way into the Pacific? The starting point was the belief that 
“marginal and incipiently lettered cultures,” such as the oral cultures of 
the Pacific, are not only active in enriching their traditions but capable of 
assuming control (gestion) over their literacy if given appropriate support. 
The approach had to be located within the daily lives of the communi¬ 
ties so as to overcome the traditional subject-object relation peculiar to 
conventional literacy and development. At one level, what this support 
entailed was surprisingly simple: on the one hand, a ready-made supply 
of communications material, particularly paper, ink, cassette recorders, 
and simple rudimentary printing facilities; on the other, a basic infor¬ 
mation technology infrastructure for the planning and self-management 
(auto-gestidn) of the circulation of the printed and recorded material on 
a self-sustaining basis, including paper supply, archives, filing systems, 
and so forth. The belief was that the very availability of materials in places 
where there was such a dearth of them would challenge popular actors, 
local artists, activists, and organizations to assume responsibility for 
their literacy and to produce their own communications materials. While 
the results were poor at first, the ensuing local editorial projects would 
become ever more legible and complex (Pedrosa 1989a). 

The gep project validated these basic principles. By the late 1980S, 
numerous groups had appeared in many parts of the Southern Pacific, 
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producing all kinds of materials of increasing sophistication and beauty. 
Narrators, singers, folklorists, writers, illustrators, poets, and printers 
started to establish communications relations with local farmers, store 
owners, artisans, fishermen, women shell collectors, miners, and small 
entrepreneurs and to depict their lives in color, ink, and printed and spo- 
ken words. This production was often guided by “thematic research” 
(originally a Freirean concept of investigating key local problem areas 
of reality around which a collective project of transformation could be 
elaborated). Among the first products to appear were drawings done 
on paper out of woodcuts carved in linoleum and color inks, simply but 
beautifiilly executed and often carved by illiterate people; they depicted 
everyday life in river, forest, and sea. These linoleum prints, ofmany sizes, 
circulated widely in gep areas, attracting much attention; they were 
soon followed by loose sheets containing information about local prob¬ 
lems, printed pages with local tales and traditions, and radio programs 
taped and broadcasted by low-power (e.g., i kilowatt) radio stations, 
also introduced by the gep project. Over time, the movement promoted 
more ambitious programs, including video and an international festi¬ 
val devoted to the most important black musical form of the Pacific, the 
currulao. 18 

By “relocating the media laboratories and workshops within the very 
same context where marginality is lived” (Pedrosa 1989a: 51), then, the 
gep made possible an active and participatory movement. Placing the 
workshop in the midst of communities (a la Latour in his analysis of 
Pasteur, 1988) enabled the production of literacy, understood as the con- 
struction of a literary culture specific to the Pacific and its “cultural re- 
serves,” to use Pedrosa’s term. It activated a process, led by young people 
but with the incorporation of community members of all walks of life, by 
which people produced their own writings, ideas, and imaginations. In 
theory, a decentralized support system would ensure the functioning of 
the system. Neighborhood nuclei (say, in small river settlements) would 
be supported by zonal nuclei (e.g., in Tumaco or Guapi), and these by 
regional nuclei (Cali). In time, it was expected that the system would be- 
come self-sustaining as it marketed its editorial Services and products. 
The result would be an entire “popular communications network” (red 
de comunicacidn popular) that would embody a complex sociolinguistic 
conception of literacy through a relatively simple architecture, enacting 
a geography of communications (Pedrosa 1989b). The system worked 
relatively well for some years. A number of popular communications 
foundations were established in some communities, local radio stations 
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were created, and Fundacion Habla/Scribe in Cali fimctioned as a re¬ 
gional support organization. All of this demanded great creativity in 
terms of the adaptation and utilization of limited resources for Pacific 
littoral conditions. 19 The result of this innovative conception of literacy 
was that “the frequent contact with multicolor inks and electronic sound, 
with paper, recorders and amplifiers turned the entintados y parlantes into 
important cultural actors in the Pacific, thus creating the means to con- 
struct and inhabit literacy” (Pedrosa 1989a: 65). 

gep was part of pladeicop’s “basic social Services” strategy, funded 
by unicef, the main objective of which was to support development. 
Popular communications were thus conceived as a development tool. 
In many ways gep thus amounted to “popular communications with- 
out ‘people’” (Rivas 2001). With rising ethnic and political mobilization 
(e.g., AT-55), a more dynamic appropriation of the popular communi¬ 
cations movement started to take place. In part because of this, in 1991 
Fundacion Habla/Scribe was asked by cvc to relinquish control of the 
program. By then, however, the popular communications movement had 
spread well beyond the gep itself, and the logic of cntintarpervaded other 
domains. 

Many of the gep products played on a valorization of blackness, par- 
ticularly its pictorial representation in ways that were seen as being 
more realistic portrayals of black people. As one of the foremost cul¬ 
tural activists participating in these approaches, the Tumaco artist and 
communicator Jaime Rivas said, until then, “representations of blacks 
repeated an iconography and humorist tradition that reduced black men 
and women to a black ink spot from which one could distinguish naive 
and clumsy eyes, and the appearance of black people resembles more 
that of chimpanzees than human beings” (2001:15). Despite resistance 
and controversy in the region over how to represent blackness (espe- 
cially in relation to certain physiognomic features, such as the lips), 
locals took on the challenge of producing for the first time their own 
representation of themselves. At that point, the project became a space 
for the construction and strengthening of identity, promoting a more 
endogenous self-image, even if still in ambiguous terms vis-a-vis im- 
ages of whiteness. In a similar vein, the strategic value of literacy was 
recognized; only by assuming literacy from an autonomous position, 
it was realized, only by asking oral tradition to tackle the question of 
literacy could such a tradition hope to survive and, indeed, thrive in its 
encounter with modernity and with a development project that was just 
beginning to make its presence felt. 
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In sum, while gep generated communications for development, italso 
enabled a type of communications that questioned it. This counterwork 
on development originated in the cultural appropriation of the project by 
cultural activists and locals. Activists attempted to create an intercultural 
relation with the development project, one that passed through com- 
munication with themselves as different, as black. The movementof the 
entintados y parlantes also put pressure on the institutions to commu- 
nicate differently with their target populations. In those cases in which 
the gep was able to establish a strong basis in the communities, it be- 
came more than a development tool—it enabled expressions of cultural 
autonomy and an alternative vision of development. This was particu- 
larly true in the few cases in which the local group became associated 
with the ethnoterritorial organizing process that became prominent 
after 1991 (e.g., Fundacion El Chigualo in Barbacoas, Narino). In these 
cases, the project promoted a cultural and political approach to literacy 
centered on cultural rights and the territory. Celebrating its first ten 
years of existence in 1997, Fundacion Habla/Scribe could characterize 
the communications production in the Pacific as taking place “in the 
framework of the Pacific’s own cultures and problematic,” thus break- 
ing the long-standing invisibility through Creative communications 
strategies (Ariza 1997). One of the twelve beautiful color posters that 
made up the printed collection on the rights of the black communities 
put it this way: 

There already exist in the Pacific multiple experiences with alternative 
communications that enable popular communicators to disseminate the 
utopia of life to which the communities themselves and the new genera- 
tions aspire. The democratization oflanguage [la palabra] and other means 
of expression has become a necessity so that the future is not imposed on 
us by centralizing institutions or by national or international interests that 
only seek to plunder our natural and cultural wealth, depriving the ances- 
tral indigenous and Afro-Colombian populations of their rights over their 
territories and of everything they have constructed as a culture. 20 

In conclusion, the gep project can be seen as an alternative modernity. 
In contradistinction with the alternative development case, gep enacted 
a cultural challenge to the Euro-Andean vision of the Pacific and to the 
logocentric vision of development. The alternative modernity dimension 
of the relation between globalization, development, and modernity in- 
volves, in this way, a more significant contestation of the very aims and 
terms of development on the basis of an existing cultural difference and 
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place-based subjectivities. An alternative modernity experience may or 
may not be explicitly linked to an ongoing political project or movement 
and may be enabled to a greater or lesser extent by a given political cli- 
mate. As the gep case illustrates, although the project was not directly 
linked to the ethnoterritorial political project of the social movements 
(with a few exceptions), the surrounding political character of the mo¬ 
ment might have propelled gep into a more openly cultural-political 
register. One may say ofthis experience, with Alfredo Vanin (1996:65) in 
referring to modernity as a whole, that “the phenomena of modernity, the 
tastes of modernity, and the media of modernity seem only to navigate 
above guarded waters that hide old cultural contents that, not very clearly 
visible, are thus difficultto destroy.” Or, as Gupta (1998: 9, 37,104) says, 
that alternative modernities involve both the presence of development 
in the local imaginary and the fact that the “non-Western,” far from 
being a vanishing tradition, is a constitutive feature of modern life. One 
does not have to rely on an idiom of a “primeval bed rock” (Vanin 1996: 
63) that would still be alive in the Pacific to entertain the idea that a 
cultural background is at play here, enabling an endogenous process 
of counterwork that at the very least creates the possibility of alternative 
modernities. The biodiversity conservation project for the Pacific (1992- 
98) illustrates the trials and tribulations of a more explicit articulation 
of such a cultural background into an alternative conservation and de¬ 
velopment strategy. As we will see in the next section, while it did not 
succeed in claiming an alternative to modernity, it was moving in that 
direction. 


IV <s> Counterwork and Beyond: 

The Biodiversity Conservation Project for the Colombian Pacific 

The biodiversity conservation project for the Pacific, Proyecto Biopacifico 
(pbp) was one of the first of its kind to be implemented in Latin America. 
Conceivedwithin the guidelines of the Convention ofBiological Diversity 
and the Global Environment Facility, it started out in 1992 with a con- 
ventional scientific framework. Although from the very beginning the 
project called for community participation and the consideration of local 
forms of knowledge and cultural practices, there was little of either over 
the first two years of the project, as an external evaluation mission deter- 
mined in 1995. Coupled with mounting internal and external pressures, 
the evaluation triggered a reformulation of the projecfs conceptualiza- 
don, the most salient feature of which was the ever-increasing role of 
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black and indigenous activists at all levels of decision making and im- 
plementation. As a result, the project underwent a substantial mutation, 
from a conventional scientific and managerial conservation approach to 
a deeply negotiated project that crafted an alternative conceptualization 
of biodiversity. This conceptualization, as we began to see in chapters 
i and 3, emphasized cultural and territorial rights, on the one hand, 
and the projecfis location within an ethnoterritorial approach to social 
movement organizing, on the other. A closer ethnographic look is in- 
structive of how the project was initially conceived (1992-95); of how 
the process of negotiation with social movements and the concomitant 
alternative conceptualization of biodiversity (1995-97) came about; and 
of how the project finally was eclipsed and transformed into more main- 
stream conservation policies and strategies after 1998. 

A brief note about ethnographies of conservation: they have become a 
growing and important area in anthropology, geography, ecology, and 
other fields, often with a focus on integrated conservation and develop¬ 
ment projects (icdps). This trend addresses a “new politics of ecology” 
that brings together environmentalists, institutions, researchers, com- 
munities, and activists in complex and often unique ways at each site, all 
such activity against historical backgrounds that often include colonial 
histories of preservation, development projects, contrasting understand- 
ings ofnature and landscape, and the like (Anderson and Berglund, eds. 
2003). Attention has been directed, among other aspects, to the “moral 
geographies” introduced by conservation discourses (Bryant 2000); en- 
vironmental ngos’ discursive and material practices in particular con¬ 
servation projects, say, an icdp in Papua New Guinea (West 2006); the 
crucial but often overlooked role of local workers in particular conser¬ 
vation projects (Sodikoff 2005 for a project in a biosphere reserve in 
Madagascar); the contradictions between development, ecotourism, 
conservation, and local landscapes and nature constructions (e.g., in 
the Mayan area of Yucatan, Martmez 2004); the difficulties in establish- 
ing pluralistic governing structures to mediate the tensions between 
conservation and development (e.g., Haenn 2005 for icdps around the 
Calakmul Biosphere reserves in Southern Mexico); the relation between 
the extent of market integration by local communities and conservation 
possibilities and outcomes (e.g., Lu 2007, for indigenous communities 
in the Ecuadorian Amazon); and persistent Western biases in conserva¬ 
tion vis-a-vis local emphases, cosmologies, and historical ecology (e.g., 
Velazquez 2005 for the case of the Wounaan of eastern Panama). In many 
of these works there is an effort at looking seriously at the encounter of 
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rationalities, scientific and not, at epistemes or cosmologies, and, above 
all, at the practices of concrete projects. 

The Proyecto Biopacifico <s> One of the major realizations of the Earth 
Summit of 1992 was the Convention of Biological Diversity (cbd), 
ratified by most countries of the world, with a few exceptions (includ- 
ing the United States). 21 Another product of the Rio summit was the 
Global Environment Facility (gef), set up by the United Nations En¬ 
vironment Program (unep), the United Nations Development Pro¬ 
gram (undp), and the World Bank as a multibillion dollar fund to 
be administered by the World Bank, biodiversity conservation proj¬ 
ects being one of its primary obligations. One of gef’s initial op- 
erations was the Project for the Conservation of Biodiversity in the 
Colombian Pacific, or Proyecto Biopacifico (pbp), funded with nine mil¬ 
lion dollars from gef and the Swiss government for the project’s first 
three-year phase. Launched in August 1992, the project commenced 
activities in Bogota in March of 1993. From its inception, in keeping 
with the then-prevailing understanding of conservation as defined by 
northern environmental ngos, such as the World Resources Institute 
and the World Wildlife Fund (see, for instance, wri/wwf/unep 1992), 
the objectives of pbp were geared toward ascertaining “the scientific, 
social, economic, and political elements necessary for a new strategy 
of biodiversity conservation and the sustainable utilization of the re¬ 
gion^ biological resources” (gef/pnud 1993: 3). In scientific terms, 
the point of departure was the need for a comprehensive mapping of 
the region’s biodiversity, including its high levels of endemism. One 
of the anchoring points of the strategy was the existence of a National 
Park System that included thirty-three parks in the Pacific covering about 
one million hectares, most of which had various degrees of human 
intervention. Socially, the project focused on the black and indigenous 
communities, whose “cultural and socioeconomic isolation from the 
rest of the country” (10) produced endemic poverty and the lowest qual- 
ity of life in the entire country. Despite this fact, and in the climate of 
the Constitution of 1991 and TA-55, pbp staff saw the participation of 
the communities as a great potential for conservation, even if in ways 
that had to be made compatible “with the social and economic develop¬ 
ment” of the country. pbp’s first Operational Plan (1993-96) included a 
diagnosis of the destruction of biodiversity, highlighting deforestation, 
the destruction of particularly valuable or fragile ecosystems, for ex- 
ample, forest wetlands, and trends toward agroindustrial schemes and 





macrodevelopment projects, although without any degree of specificity. 
pbp defined its overall objective as follows: 

The main goal of the Proyecto Biopacifico is to contribute to the consolida- 
tion of a new development strategy for the Choco Biogeografico based on 
the application of scientific knowledge and the idendfication of strategies 
for the management of biodiversity that guarantee its protection and sus- 
tainable udlization, and in a concerted fashion with local communities. 
(gef/pnud 1993:16) 

More than in the mainstream biodiversity approaches favored by 
northern ngos, pbp registered from the start the correlation between 
biological and cultural diversity, and the importance of taking into ac- 
count traditional knowledge and practices. Scientifically, however, the 
pbp conception did not stray far from the dominant vision, either in its 
definition of biodiversity in strict biological terms or in its overall view 
of conservation; this view favored an ecosystems approach that yielded 
a classification of subregions in straight biological terms, further 
differentiated only in terms of types of tenure (public versus private) 
and the degree of anthropic activity, or human intervention. Also in 
keeping with established approaches, pbp paid a great deal ofattention 
to the socioeconomic benefits to be derived from what was imagined as 
the sustainable use of biodiverse resources. Consistent with these sci¬ 
entific, cultural, and economic analyses, pbp came up with an innova¬ 
tive operational strategy structured around four major areas of activity, 
defined as conocer (“to know,” that is, to gather scientific and traditional 
knowledge); valorar (“to value,” or the economic utilization of biodiver¬ 
sity); movilizor (“to mobilize,” that is, to enlist the participation of the 
communities); andjbrmular-asignar (“to formulate and allocate,” which 
concerned policy formulation and allocation of resources). The four ar¬ 
eas were defined as follows: 

Conocer. It seeks the recovery, synthesis, and generation of scientific, academic, 
and traditional knowledge about the region’s biodiversity, as well as the ac- 
cumuiation of new knowledge. Itaims atstrengtheningthe national, regional, 
and local capacity to know biodiversity, and to use it appropriately. 

Valorar. This area has an economic character, and points at the generation of 
income and other benefits, with preference for local communities, through a 
process of valuing and strengthening those regional production systems that 
are compatible with the conservation of biological diversity. 

Movilizar. Of political character, this programmatic area seeks to improve the 
regional and local negotiation capacity concerning the conservation and sus- 
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tainable use of biodiversity, through processes of education, communications, 
and social organization. 

Formular-Asujnar. Intended to generate the political will and to create institu- 
tional spaces at various levels of government for the conservation and sustain- 
able use of biodiversity, as well as to insure financial resources for participatory 
and concerted planning and management processes concerning the region’s 
biodiversity. (gef/pnud 1993: 38) 

The four areas were supposed to be integrated, but in practice they func- 
tioned largely independently of each other. There was also a significant 
gap between theory and practice during pbp’s first two years. Whereas 
Conocer, for instance, was supposed to devote equal attention to scien¬ 
tific and traditional knowledge, in practice most subcontracts in this area 
went to academics and ngos that couched their conservation projects in 
standard scientific and policy terms. In time, this tension generated the 
sense among activists and communities that pbp was going to exacerbate 
the extractive style of previous development activities in the Pacific. By 
1995, in a climate of heated debates about genetic resources and intellec- 
tual property rights, including the drafting of the Andean Pact legislation 
on the subject, this gap became ever more noticeable, and the tensions 
affected the pbp technical team in Bogota. Similarly, Valorar was meant 
to support local sustainable initiatives; in practice, this came about only 
toward the end of the project, following the adoption of a more partici¬ 
patory project structure after 1995. In its initial period, the utilization 
dimension of the project remained economistic, opened to productivist 
ngo initiatives, and guided by the need to ascertain the value of biodi¬ 
versity and the opportunity costs of its conservation. Finally, Movilizar 
emphasized three strategies: education, communications, and organiza¬ 
tion; these tilted toward communications and educational projects that 
were functional to conservation and development at the expense of the 
alleged goal of strengthening the ethnoterritorial organizing processes. 
At this level, Movilizar subcontracted projects tended to favor practices of 
participation and rural animation that were well known in the develop¬ 
ment world since the late 1970S. 22 

pbp’s first two years were thus riven by tensions, which were brought 
to the fore in an internal evaluation carried out in late 1994 and, more 
forcefully, by an external evaluation in the spring of 1995. Among the 
flaws found by the internal evaluation were lack of coordination among 
thematic areas, a need to come up with new mechanisms of participa¬ 
tion, lack of coherence between a thematic focus and a territorial per- 
spective, and a need to integrate more fully the regional offices into the 
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decision-making process. These problems were taken as the basis of a 
revised planning process, undertaken in the second half of 1994. After 
conducting a series of workshops with black and indigenous organiza- 
tions, the external evaluation team underscored lack of participation as 
the single most important obstacle to be overcome; indeed, this was one 
of the main criticisms leveled by the popular organizations against the 
pbp. Lack of participation had already been found to be pervasive in most 
GEF-affiliated projects (e.g., Wilshusen 2003; Guerra 1997) and was 
consistent with the kind of subcontracting done by pbp until then, which 
favored individuals (e.g., academics) and ngos over political and ter¬ 
ritorial organizations. Coupled with strong pressures coming from 
ethnoterritorial organizations, the project evaluation led to drastic re¬ 
form, which was to take place throughout 1995 and part of 1996. Re¬ 
form had started slowly in 1994, as a result of consultation by pbp staff 
with black and indigenous organizations. However, its culminating point 
was not to come until June 1995, when a special task force or working 
group called the Equipo Ampliado (Expanded Team) was created. This 
resulted in a profound political and conceptual transformation that 
probably remains unparalleled in the experience of conservation projects 
in the world. 23 

The Equipo Ampliado included the main organizations of the region; 
in addition, it was conceived as the instrument for redesigning the en¬ 
dre project with the full participation of black and indigenous ethno¬ 
territorial organizations, that is, not just any black and indigenous or¬ 
ganizations but explicitly those that sought to vindicate cultural and 
territorial rights. 24 A series of national workshops had been held in 
1994 and 1995 on Ley 70 and on the meaning of ethnic and territorial 
rights, culminating in the meeting at Perico Negro in June 1995, at which 
black and indigenous organizations of the Pacific laid down the basis 
for a shared conceptualization, including the concepts of territory and 
region-territory (see chapter 1). One of the central working principles 
throughout this process—a principle also at play in many other govern¬ 
ment strategies—was that of conccrtacidn. More than simply negotiation, 
concertacion involved a sense ofthorough discussion of clearly conflicting 
interests with the aim of reaching a jointly agreed upon formula. The 
term implied the sense of power differentials and, often, that of contrast- 
ing cultural backgrounds. The pbp was perhaps the first experiment in 
concertacion of this type after the Constitution of 1991 and can be seen as 
a productive, if tension ridden, example of negotiation of ecological and 
cultural distribution conflicts. 
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These conflicts came sharply to the fore with the articulation of biodi- 
versity worked out by the Equipo Ampliado and offered as the basis for 
the redesign of the project. Entrusted with the elaboration of the Opera- 
tional Plan for 1995-97, the Expanded Team took it upon itself to initiate 
a substantial revision of pbp’s framework and objectives through an ac- 
tive process of meetings and discussions, especially in the eight months 
following its creation; the effort began with an influential meeting in 
Piangua Grande (Buenaventura) in late August 1995, also attended by 
a large number of local organizations. It was positively stated that “the 
strategy of biodiversity conservation in the region-territory of the Colom¬ 
bian Pacific must have as its objective the strengthening of the capacity 
of the black and indigenous communities to appropriate, defend, and 
benefit from the territory as an cspacio de vida (life space) (Procesos Or- 
ganizativos de Comunidades Negras e Indigenas 1995: 10). 25 This view 
of biodiversity started by highlighting “the intrinsic relation between 
territory and culture” as determining for biodiversity and its utilization 
potential: 

For the black and indigenous communities the term “biodiversity” comes 
from the outside; it is not used by thepeople.The black communities have 
used the term monte [literally, “bush”] in more or less the same way as im- 
plied by the word biodiversity, since it is in the monte that diverse forms 
of life are found. The relation between nature (territory), culture, and ev- 
eryday life is equal to biodiversity. The knowledges [soberes] of the black 
and indigenous communities have enabled a harmonious relation with 
the environment, thus favoring biological diversity. The landscapes of the 
Pacific would in fact be quite difFerent if other peoples had inhabited it. 
This is why it must be recognized that biodiversity has two components: a 
tangible dimension—the manifestation of ecosystems, species, etc.; and 
the intangible, namely, those forms of knowledge—and the associated 
cultural innovations, uses, and practices—that allows biodiversity to be 
recognized today as a resource.... To speak of biodiversity from the per- 
spective of the black and indigenous communities thus inevitably entails 
speaking of the ethnic, cultural, and social diversity of a people that has a 
particular relation to nature and the environment. (2) 

The formula territory-culture-biodiversity thus became the central 
guiding principle for a new planning strategy. Far from the scientific 
and managerial vision of biodiversity upheld by the cbd, gef, and the 
early pbp, the Expanded Team favored a culturally, socially, and politi- 
cally rooted conceptualization. By emphasizing the de facto preference 
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for autonomy that communities had maintained in their settlements, as 
well as the “cultural and territorial aggression” unleashed against them 
in the most recent decades, the ethnoterritorial representatives at the 
center of the Expanded Team situated biodiversity squarely in the domain 
of political contestation. Similarly, its vision attempted to challenge the 
economistic view of biodiversity by introducing a decommodified notion 
of nature and territory. The narrative of the organizations, as stated in 
Piangua Grande, did not stop there; they wanted an entire restructur- 
ing of the project: “Taking into account the conjunctural importance of 
biodiversity . . . we consider that the reformulation of pbp must depart 
from a reconceptualization of biodiversity and it must include a significant 
restructuring and redefinition of principles, policies, strategies, criteria, 
objectives, thematic axes, and specific projects” (4). As political guaran- 
tees for this process, they demanded equal decision-making power, the 
concertacion and socializacidn of the project and its results through the pro- 
cesos or^anizatiuos, and the appointment of technical support teams for the 
elaboration of the Operational Plan, to be chosen by the organizations. 26 
The tone was decidedly political: “Based on these principles, the defense 
of the territory must be conceived of and assumed by communities and 
institutions from a perspective that links past, present, and future and that 
understands and develops the tradition and history of resistance of black 
and indigenous communities, as well as their desire to validate, maintain 
and develop a different and particular life project” (7). 

The overall objective was to be looked at “on the basis of the social 
mobilization and the strengthening of ethnic groups’ autonomy, the 
implantation of novel and effective spaces for participation, the social- 
ization of scientific information, and the valuing of traditional environ- 
mental knowledge and practices,” and the strategy was “the defense of 
the cultural and biological patrimony of the nation and the ethnic groups 
of the Pacific and the construction of alternative models of development” 
(Ministerio del Medio Ambiente/DNP/GEF 1996:10). The projecfs gen¬ 
eral objective was “to improve the life conditions of the population and 
to guarantee the conservation of ecosystems and the sustainable utiliza- 
tion of biodiversity, by means of a strategy that promotes the local pro- 
cesses of appropriation, use, and conservation of the region-territory 
of the Colombian Pacific, and by guaranteeing the strengthening of the 
organizing processes of the indigenous and black peoples that inhabit 
it” (Ministerio del Medio Ambiente/DNP/GEF 1996, Anexo 2, p. 3). This 
goal would lead to particular objectives, such as the defense and promo¬ 
tion oftraditionalproduction systems, food security, territorial planning, 
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valorization of culture, and so forth. In terms of research, the guidelines 
stated that there should be a process of consultation with communities 
and their organizations on the nature of the research, the incorporation 
of capable local researchers, the socialization of results, and the respect 
ofintellectual rights and benefit sharing when applicable, in the frame- 
workof established legislation. 

How to assess the transformation of this project? As an initial step, 
it is useful to characterize the transformation as a series of contrasts: 
from a scientific and managerial conservation project in 1992-94 to a 
cultural-territorial conceptualization; from a rational project of inter- 
vention by the state and the international conservation establishment 
to a conceptualization of planning as a political process; from marginal 
participation of political (social movement) organizations to a design 
in which the latter occupied a place of pride, in principle with equal 
decision-making power as the proper technical personnel; from a proj¬ 
ect conceptualization in terms of thematic areas to a territorial-based 
design that gave greater coherence to the thematic areas; from a largely 
biogeographical notion of subregions to a bio-cultural-political demar- 
cation of “territorial action programs.” This transformation was also vis- 
ible at the level ofknowledge: for instance, from an appeal to local knowl- 
edge in which this was seen as functional and complementary to scientific 
knowledge to a valuation of local knowledge as an important basis for 
conservation, with modern science and technology playing an important, 
yet supporting, role; from extractive research as the norm to a problema- 
tization of this practice and a set of alternative principles for research and 
its socialization. The view of planning changed from an expert practice 
effected on an external object (the biologists’ Choco Biogeografico) to 
a negotiated but quasi-endogenous process from the perspective of the 
social movements’ alternative notion ofPacffico Biogeografico or region- 
territory of ethnic groups. The projecfs new functioning structure—with 
the Expanded Team at the center, articulating with ethnoterritorial orga¬ 
nizations, the four thematic areas, the regional offices, and the National 
Office in Bogota—was an integral component of this transformation (see 
EquipoAmpliado 1997a: 6 for the organizational chart). 

This unprecedented process of concertacion was neither easy nor com- 
pletely successful, nor can it all be ascribed to the intelligence and de- 
termination of activists and pbp staff. By all accounts, the process was 
ridden with tensions, frustrations, mutual suspicions, and misplaced 
expectations. 27 Even though by the end of the negotiation and the pro¬ 
gressive phasing out of pbp in 1998 most participants agreed it was a 
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pioneering and largely positive experience, the difficulties were real. 28 
The concertacion faced difficulties at various levels: between ethnoter- 
ritorial representadves and the pbp technical staffi between regional 
coordinators and thematic area coordinators; between indigenous and 
black organizadons; and within the organizations themselves. The or- 
ganizadons saw these difficulties largely as a learning experience, albeit 
an expensive one in terms of time commitments. The political character 
of the representatives of the organizing processes in the Expanded Team 
clashed at times with the more technical role of the Technical Team; this 
tension was felt particularly strongly by the regional coordinators, several 
ofwhom had a dual role as representatives of political organizations and of 
technical staffi On the more positive side, the participants emphasize the 
learning process and the growing acceptance of difference as well as the 
open acceptance of the eminently political character of the project. This 
emphasis meant that importance was given to process more than to re- 
sults. The resulting Operational Plan of 1995-97, while not meeting all the 
new guidelines, reflected the process of concertacion and enabled a final 
round of projects. 29 

The most ambitious goal of all, that of contributing to the reshaping 
of Colombia’s environmental policy, remained elusive. The reason was 
simple: at the national level, the Pacific continued to be seen in terms 
of the expansion of the conventional development model. Building on 
the legal mechanisms of the 1991 Constitution and counting on world- 
wide trends thatvalidated conservation and biotechnology, pbp staffi bet 
on providing a countertendency to development strategies that not only 
destroyed the rain forest but did in benefit of private actors from out- 
side the region. In the long run, conservation policies returned to a more 
conventional conception. By the time Agenda Pacifico XXI was enunciated, 
pbp had ceased to exist as part of a larger reorganization of Colombia’s 
environmental sector; this reorganization, in gestation since the creation 
of the Ministry of the Environment in 1993, included the creation of five 
specialized research institutes. Two of these were the Instituto de In- 
vestigaciones Ambientales del Pacifico (based in Quibdo, the Capital of 
Choco province) and the Instituto de Investigacion de Recursos Biolo- 
gicos Alexander von Humboldt (based in Bogota). As the entity respon- 
sible for implementing the dictates of the Biodiversity Convention, the 
Humboldt Institute was put in charge of a new National Biodiversity Ac¬ 
tion Plan. The plan fell back on a largely scientific, economistic concep¬ 
tion of conservation, even though recognizing to some extent the value of 
cultural diversity and traditional knowledge (see Asher 2001 for an analy- 
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sis of this plan). This change seemed to reconcile the contradiction be- 
tween the prodevelopment government strategies (such as Plan Pacifico) 
and the late pbp’s orientation, but only by enabling a reinsertion of bio- 
diversity into the narratives of Capital and technoscience. 

The transformation of the pbp must also be seen in terms of larger con- 
textual factors, includingthe expansion of biodiversity and social move- 
ment networks (see chapter 6). The external evaluation of 1995 triggered 
that transformation, and the intellectual and political community then 
growing around things Pacific fiilfilled an important supporting func- 
tion. Yet for a time it was the deeds of the Equipo Ampliado and the pbp 
staff that captured the imagination of all of these actors, despite tensions 
and disagreements. The pbp experience exemplifies the notion of coun- 
terwork not only because overtime pbp came to see itselfas a counterten- 
dency to development but in terms of the endre process of concertacion 
and socializacion that took place in the space of encounter between a 
conservation/development project and the procesos organizativos of the 
Pacific. It can reasonably be asserted that the post-1995 project design 
constituted an alternative conservation approach—an alternative politi¬ 
cal ecology framework (Escobar 1998; see figure 6). It also embodied an 
alternative modernity, to the extent that conceptions of conservation, de¬ 
velopment, nature, economy, and planning were all shifted to a signifi- 
cant extent in relation to the established discourses and practices of the 
state, market, and modern environmentalism. 

Counterwork remained within the language and conceptual universe 
of modernity, however, and to this extent the social movement activists 
can be seen as agents of an alternative modernity. It can also be said, 
however, that the process allowed a glimpse of an alternative to moder¬ 
nity. Whether this third opdon or level of counterwork was actually made 
viable at any moment of the process remains an open question, given the 
discontinuation of the project. I suggest that in engaging fully with the 
apparatuses of modernity—such as planning, development, and techno¬ 
science—activists and planners sought to shelter place-based cultural 
constructions and practices (e.g., so-called traditional production sys¬ 
tems; local models of nature; local knowledge; social, spatial, and territo¬ 
rial practices), thus keeping alive the more radical option of alternatives 
to modernity. Activists, that is, moved into the epistemic terrain and en- 
tertained the idea of a decolonial project. 

I want to make two final comments in this regard. First, the potential 
for an alternative to modernity can be visualized from the angle of the 
colonial difference. The colonial difference in this case must be seen as a 
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historical experience of many-layered subalternity and discrimination— 
the historical conquest of the region; its construction by ethnic groups 
under conditions of marginality; the brutality of the logocentric project 
of development. This difference, as I have repeatedly remarked, may be 
seen in terms of the persistence, reenactment, and transformation of 
practices of economic, ecological, and cultural difference. Second, the 
larger contradictions thatpitted pbp against the developmentalist orien- 
tation of the state and the global economy can be worked out only up to a 
point through strategies of alternative development (e.g., Coagropacifico 
or the ethno- and ecodevelopment orientation of the Pion de desorrollo para 
las comunidades ajrocolombianas y raizales), or alternative modernities (e.g., 
gep or post-95 pbp). To deal with these larger contradictions, one must 
move beyond these levels toward a kind of thinking that intuits the possi- 
bility of alternatives to modernity. The pbp restructuring did not venture 
into this territory, for obvious reasons. (I will address fiirther the theo- 
retical possibility of alternatives to modernity when I discuss the concept 
of virtuality in chapter 6.) 

Alternatives to modernity, then refers to that dimension of the relation 
between globalization, development, and modernity that imagines an 
explicit cultural-political project of transformation from the perspective 
of modernity/coloniality/decoloniality—more specifically, an alternative 
construction of the world from the perspective of the colonial difference. 
The dimension of alternatives to modernity contributes explicitly to a 
weakening of the strong structures of modernity—universality, unity, 
totality, scientific and instrumental rationality, etc. (e.g., Vattimo 1991; 
Dussel 1996,2000) and the coloniality of nature, but from a different posi- 
tion. One should be clear also about what this concept is not: it has been 
said of the notion of postdevelopment that it pointed at a real pristine fu- 
ture in which development no longer exists. Nothing of the sort was in- 
tended. Rather, the notion intuited the possibility of imagitung an era in 
which development ceases to be the central organizing principle of social 
life. The same with alternatives to modernity, as a moment when social 
life is no longer so thoroughly determined by the constructs of economy, 
individual, market, rationality, order, and so forth that are characteristic 
of the dominant Euro-modernity. Alternatives to modernity is the expres- 
sion of a political desire, a desire of the critical utopian imagination, not 
a statement about the real in a strict sense, present or future. Operating in 
the cracks of modernity/coloniality, it gives content to the World Social Fo¬ 
rum slogan, Another world(s) is (are) possible (Escobar 2004). But it should be 
keptinmindthat alternatives to modernity are intended as a reformulation 
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of the modern colonial world system but still operating within modern/ 
decolonial critical languages, that is, without giving full weight to, much 
less bringing into life, those otherworlds that nevertheless are partofwhat 
inspires the notion. The latter would constitute a different project (see Ye- 
hia 2006 for a discussion of this idea; Blåser forthcoming). 


Conclusion 

I want to offer some tentative conclusions for development studies and 
studies of conservation. In addressing activist trends in science and tech¬ 
nology studies (sts), some authors have suggested a “turn towards the 
normative and the activist” that can be usefully applied to critical devel¬ 
opment studies (Woodhouse etal. 2002). Thequestionis posedas follows: 

How should development be reconstructed to promote more democratic, 
environmentally sustainable, socially just, and culturally pluralistic soci- 
eties? Anthropology’s “extended reflexivity,” its promise of “near-native 
competence” (its intimate knowledge of both development experts and 
local groups involved in a given development or conservation project), 
and its claims to superior knowledge based on ethnographic research 
could serve as the basis for such an articulation (Hess 2001). In the case 
of ethnographies of conservation, for instance, narratives of nature might 
provide a valuable standpoint for ethnographic studies of the colonial- 
ity of nature, particularly in the context of particular conservation-cum- 
development projects, and a basis for collaborative engagement with 
both local groups and environmental organizations and movements. 

Some questions to be asked include: What are the larger cultural worlds 
within which the narrative makes sense? How do communities, develop- 
ers, and conservationists understand nature, themselves, and each other? 

How do development and environmental organizations mediate this un- 
derstanding in contexts of power? 

In an ideal scenario, the ethnographer would investigate in depth a 
particular icdp with these questions in mind. Such multisited, distrib- 
uted study would involve development of near-native competence with 
both environmentalists or developers and local groups and their organi¬ 
zations, including a complex interpretation of the self-understanding 
and actions of both sets of actors within historical and cultural back- 
grounds. There are many challenges to this kind ofendeavor. Based on the 
enriched knowledge of the ethnographer, how can environmental organi¬ 
zations and communities be brought together into different dialogical 
situations and thus toward alternative collaborative approaches and 
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projects? There are issues of positionality: the awareness of the political 
tasks the critical development and environmental practitioner takes on 
vis-a-vis both developers and communities. Equally important, ethnogra- 
pher-activists might find themselves in the position of having to negoti- 
ate both the epistemological rift between anthropological interpredvism 
and development/conservadon realism/posidvism, on the one hand, and, 
/ on the other the epistemic rift between local groups’ episteme and the 
modern organization’s or ethnographer’s worldview (toward worlds and 
knowledges otheruiise, diversality). Finally, there might be pragmatic ques- 
tions, such as how to implementthe cridque (including multiple transla- 
dons and mediadons across sites and actors) and, fundamentally, how to 
reconcile the modernist injuncdon to organize communities and man- 
age the environment with nonmodernist (place-based, nonradonalistic) 
logics and life practices. These sets of concerns are what account for an 
ecology of difference approach. 

Alternative development, alternative modernities, and alternadves to 
modernity are pardally conflicting but potendally complementary proj¬ 
ects. One may lead to creating condidons for the others. This is why I say 
that social movement acdvists, policymakers, and progressive intellectu- 
als would benefit from holding in tension these three goals, conceptually 
and in terms of their particular strategies. This is, to some extent, the 
lesson of Proyecto Biopacifico. While the utopian goal of some of the re¬ 
gion^ social movements implied a desire to move toward alternadves to 
modernity', under today’s difficult conditions they were able to move only 
a few inches along the paths of the first two dimensions. Coagropacffico, 
Gente Endntada y Parlante, and Proyecto Biopacifico found a meedng 
ground in the rivers, mangroves, forests, and plantadons of the Tumaco 
region. Their advocates certainly did not walk in unison to the tune of 
alternative development or modernity, nor did they entertain a more radi- 
cal movement. Yet the dominant project of development found in these 
expressions a contender that did not easily go away. Sadly, it is through 
the use of terror that the agents of Capital and development seek to im- 
pose their project today. This throws any thinking about alternatives into 
disarray; it does not mean, however, that the question is irrelevant. On 
the contrary, in some ways it becomes even more poignant. 

In other words, strategies should variously foster alternative develop¬ 
ment for livelihood and food autonomy (as minimum strategies of resis t^_ 
ing, returning, and repjacing, in cases where displacement or its threat 
is involved); alternative modernities that shelter _the economic, eco- 
logical, and cultural difference that—even in the midst of a globalizing 
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modernity—characterizes communities such as those of the Colombian 
Pacific; and alternatives to modernity and processes of decoloniality and 
interculturality predicated on imagining local and regional reconstruc- 
dons based on such forms of difference. It is possible to differentiate 
among the following short-term scenarios for the Pacific: the victory 
of neoliberal designs, with the support of terror and coercion; reform 
within the boundaries of state and Capital, in line with the goal of alterna¬ 
tive modernides; and transformadve projects involving explicit thinking 
from the colonial difference, including projects for a diverse economy. 
The balance among these projects will depend on factors such as the role 
adopted by the state, the strength of social movements, the path taken 
by the armed conflict, and the character of global networks that impinge 
visibly upon the region. 

In the long run, only an effecdve interculturality, defined as a dialogue 
and mutual transformadon (“impregnadon,” as Panikkar, 1993, calls it; 
see Escobar 2006 [1999]) of cultures in contexts of power, can prevent 
the further deepening of the triple economic, ecological, and cultural 
conquest currently under way in places such as the Colombian Pacific. 
I will return to these concerns in the conclusion. Next, however, I will 
consolidate my mapping of two of the main elements of the argument: 
the polidcized black idendties that emerged with tremendous force in 
the 1990S, consdtuting the most significant cultural-political fact of the 
decade in the Pacific; and the complex network dynamic in which these 
identides, as much as Capital and technoscience, are immersed, making 
any straightforward reading of global and local processes impossible. 
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5 identity 


It is not us who will save culture, it is culture 
who will save us.— pcn activist, Tumaco, 1998 

iPara qué nossirven las identidades? Måsaun, ^paraqué 
nossirven lasdiferencias? 

[What good are identities to us? Whafs more, what good 
are differences to us?] 

—Betty Ruth Lozano, Afro-Colombian sociologist, 
at the Conference "Afro-Reparations: Memories of Slavery 
and Contemporary Social Justice," Cartagena, 

October 19-21, 2005 


Introduction 

Transitory Article 55 (AT-55) constituted a watershed in the history of 
the Colombian Pacific. As we have seen, the pace of activities regarding 
things Pacific quickened in the 1980S. Capitalists, state planners, regional 
development corporations, experts of all kinds descended on the Pacific 
as if it were a promised land—or “parachuted in,” as the locals soon 
started to say mockingly in reference to the unduly short visits of state 
officials and development experts. In many places there was a ferment 
ofculturaland organizational activities fostered by a progressive church, 
peasant unions, cultural activists, and the like. But it was only with the 
intense process of organizing around AT-55 and the subsequent Ley 70 
that what was to become one of the defining features of the decade for 
the region as a whole came to the fore, namely, the emergence of un- 
precedented forms of black identity. There was nothing in the cultural, 
social, and political makeup of the Pacific that made this development 
necessary. To begin with, the long-standing forms of self-reference and 
belonging among the black groups of the Pacific had little to do with 
what after the Constitution of 1991 came to be referred to as “black com- 
munities” or, even more commonly, “black ethnicity.” Gatherings of ac¬ 
tivists, experts, members of ngos, local leaders, women’s groups—all 
of them discussing the character and status of the newly discovered black 



communities—became a ubiquitous sight in the Pacific, from its river 
hamlets to its small towns and cities. A parallel flurry of activity could be 
seen at many national and regional state planning and development of- 
fices in Bogota and in the main departmental capitals with territories in 
the Pacific, Cali, Quibdo, Popayan, and Pasto. 

How can one understand this transformation? In the landscape of con- 
temporary social theory, there are a number of pertinent concepts. Should 
one see the emergence of black ethnicity in the Pacific as an instance of 
themuch-discussed class of “imagined communities” or “invented tradi- 
tions”? Should one draw on the burgeoning literature on new ethnicities, 
which, along with fundamentalisms, are often cited as the single most 
important proof of the forceful return offorms ofidentification thought 
long ago left behind by the overpowering march of secular modernity? 
Or should one appeal to the impressive literature on identity growing out 
of many fields, from cultural studies and literary, feminist, queer, and 
critical race theories to social psychology, sociology, and anthropology? 
One could also examine how ethnicity was put into discourse, follow- 
ing Foucault, or appeal to identity-centered theories in social movements 
research. Any of these approaches-some of which are being applied to 
the Pacific—would yield rich results. The spectrum of theories that today 
seek to account for what is stated as identity is thus vast, a fact that itself 
calls for reflection. Why so much concern with identity in recent times? 
Who, indeed, needs identity, as Hall (1996) asks? 

Broadly speaking, what has happened in the Pacific can be seen as a 
“relocation of‘blackness’ in structures ofalterity” and as the instauration 
of a novel order of alterization, as two of the most astute analysts of these 
changes have remarked (Wade 1997: 36; Restrepo 2002). The 1990S saw 
an unprecedented construction of difference through a series of prac- 
tices that can be studied ethnographically. These practices involved is- 
sues as varied as memory, environment, culture, rights, the state, and 
production. Above all, they concerned the politicization of difference and 
the construction of a new political subject, black communities. If in the 
1970S and 1980S anthropologists could still denounce the invisibility of 
black cultures in expert knowledge and state strategies (e.g., Friedman 
1984), in the 1990S this feature was radically reversed. Suddenly there was 
a tremendous interest in things black, particularly as far as the Pacific 
was concerned. We have seen that, in broad terms, this was owing to the 
double conjuncture of the apertura polftica (political opening up) fostered 
by the Constitution of 1991 and the irruption of the biological as a global 
social fact and also related to the neoliberal policies adopted after 1990. 
What has to be explained is why these narratives took the form they did, 
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particularly in terms of ethnic identity, cultural rights, difference, and 
black communities. And, very important for my purposes, how did social 
movement activists participate in this process? What knowledge and dis- 
courses about “ethnic identity” and the like did they produce? And how 
were they related to the discourses of other actors? 

Should one see in the sudden appearance ofblackethnicityin the 1990S 
chiefly a reflection ofthe power of the neoliberal state to create the condi- 
tions, even the terms, within which subaltern groups must couch their 
actions? Or, conversely, should one read in the emergent black identities 
a sign of the agency of this subaltern group, finally finding a workable 
formula for collective expression after decades of being silenced? As we 
shall see, while some analysts gravitate toward one or the other of these 
clear-cut positions, the answer lies somewhere in between. This in itself 
says little. The rest of the story will largely depend on whose voices and 
perspectives one privileges, one’s space of enunciation, and the frame- 
work used to examine the encounter between the various actors in the 
play of identity. 

This chapter is a partial statement on the play of identities in the Pa¬ 
cific since the early 1990S. I say partial because there is much that will 
be left out, in terms of both theory and ethnography, although it will be 
sufficient to provide a broad view of the process. Part I introduces some 
scholarly trends in the study of identity, including the necessary debate 
on essentialism versus constructivism and universalism versus particu- 
larism. Here I also summarize the main accounts by social scientists of 
the making of identities in the Pacific to date. The emphasis here is on 
those works which address the emergence of ethnic discourses after at- 
55. Part II examines the articulation of a collective identity by the Pro¬ 
cess of Black Communities (pcn). Here, I start by introducing a theory 
of identity as a dialogical process that simultaneously highlights history 
and struggle, agency and determination. Keeping this framework in 
mind, and based on ethnographic research and collaboration with activ¬ 
ists, this section goes on to recount the development of the social move¬ 
ment of black communities from the early 1990S until the present. Part 
III develops yet another approach to activists’ identities, this time more 
phenomenological, based on the kinds of engagement and commitments 
activists enact at both individual and collective levels. The fourth part ex¬ 
amines the slow and difficult articulation of the questions of women and 
gender within the movement. After a de facto decision to subordinate 
gender to ethnicity in the early 1990S, a politicized black women identity 
regime started to appear among various social movements in the second 
half of the iggos.The concluding section asks, How does one assess the 
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productivity of these movements and identities? Here I return to the mo- 
dernity/coloniality/decoloniality framework and ask whether the collec- 
tive mobilizations of the 1990S can in any way be seen in decolonial terms 
of alternative modernities and alternatives to modernity. 

The following summarizes the overall arguments about identity made 
in this chapter: 

1 . Identity is a particular articulation of difference. Identities are the product 
of discourses and practices that are profoundly historical and thus always 
reside within an economy of power. Whether identity can ever escape this 
predicament is unclear. 

2 . Identities are constructed through everyday practices at many levels. From 
therealmofdailytasksand activities, whichcreatemicroworlds, to the con- 
struction of more stable, albeit always changing, figured worlds, identity 
construction operates through an active engagementwith the world. There 
is a constant tacking between identity, local contentious practice, and his¬ 
torical struggles that confer upon identity construction a dynamic character. 
This processual character of identities can be gleaned particularly well from 
activists’ political strategies. 

3 . Identities are dialogic and relational; they arise from but cannot be reduced 
to the articulation of difference through encounters with others; they involve 
the drawing of boundaries, the selective incorporation of some elements, 
and the concomitant exclusion or marginalization of others. Gender, for 
instance, was often marginalized in the initial phases of activists’ conversa- 
tions on identity. 

4 . In political situations, identity involves ethical commitments by activists. 
Such commitment operates through a practice phenomenologists call skill- 
ful disclosing, that is, the creation of spaces in which new ways of know- 
ing, being, and doing might emerge as historical possibilities out of given 
problematic situations (such as a form of oppression). Skillful disclosing 
involves the place-based articulation of the concerns of a collectivity in a way 
that shifts cultural understandings. Activists do so not as rational decision 
makers but as participants who are deeply committed to changing a par¬ 
ticular situation through the production of alternative figured worlds. The 
practice of many of the pcn leaders can fruitfully be seen from this vantage 
point. 


I <*> The Emergence of 
Black Ethnicity in the Colombian Pacific in the 1990$ 

It is not difficult to appreciate the magnitude of the cultural and politi¬ 
cal transformation that took place all over the Pacific in the 1990S if one 
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sees it in terms of identity. An endrely new identity regime emerged and 
took shape between 1990 and 1998. This regime was couched in terms of 
ethnicity and largely articulated around the concept of comunidades ne^jras 
(black communities). The ethnicization of black identity can thus be un- 
derstood ethnographically by focusing on the discursive and institutional 
practices associated with the emergence and dispersion of the construct 
of black communities. After making an initial inroad into approaches to 
identity to get a hetter sense of the questions that need to be asked, this 
section moves on to review succinctly the debates on these issues in the 
Pacific with the aim of providing an adequate background to the detailed 
examination of a particular social movement in the second half of the 
chapter. I start with a discussion of pre- at 55 black identities, go on to 
present the analyses of the ethnicization of identity in the 1990S proposed 
to date, and end with a brief discussion of the various assessments of this 
process, particularly the question of the relation between identity, social 
movements, and the state. First, however, some general issues pertain- 
ing to identity and its politics. 

Modernity, Identity, and the Politics of Theory As an explicit problem- 
atic of social life, identity is said to be thoroughly modern. Most authors 
have no qualms about stating that “identity is a modern invention” (Bau- 
man 1996: 18). This is so, first and foremost, because identity “entered 
modern mind and practice dressed from the start as an individual task” 
(19); identity thus supposes the construct of the modern individual, full 
in its autonomy and free will, endowed with rights, and subject of his or 
herown knowledge. Identity is also seen as predicated on a modern logic 
of difference in which the subordinate term is seen as constitutive of and 
necessary to the dominant (e.g., Grossberg 1996). There is, finally, an idea 
recently put forth in the field ofminority studies in the United States: that 
identity is “an epistemically salient and ontological real entity” (Martin 
Alcoff 2006: 5); identities are resources of knowledge for social change, 
particularly by oppressed groups (hence engaged in “identity politics”; 
see Martin Alcoff, Hames-Garcfa, Mohanty, and Moya, eds. 2006). 

I will accept these diagnoses here and bracket the anthropological de¬ 
bates on whether identity, in the form of a definition of self, is a modern 
Western construct that is absent in many other cultures or whether there 
can be forms of belonging without identity. Suffice it to say that many 
anthropologists argue that the modern notion of the self—at least in the 
quintessential mode of the possessive individual of liberal theory—does 
not have a correlate among many non-Western or non-modern peoples. 
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There are certainly other notions ofpersonhood in these cases, but not of 
“the individual” in the modern sense. 1 Be that as it may, the fact remains 
that there is a great deal of confusion about the meaning of terms that 
are often taken as being equivalent, including self, individual, identity, 
identification, person, subject and subjectivity. For now, the historical 
anchoring of identity in modernity is an important referent for the discus- 
sion of thePacific case. If the question of identity has become pressing in 
modernity, can one infer from it that the problems to which it seemingly 
responds in the Pacific—and, consequently, the kinds of agency and po- 
litical rationale that accompany it—can be fully explainable by a modern 
logic? 

It is a commonplace to refer discussions of identity to the contrast- 
ing positions of essentialism and construcdvism. According to essen- 
tialist theories, identity develops out of an unchanging core (recall also 
Oyama’s discussion in chapter 3). This notion has resulted in unitary 
notions of ethnic, racial, and national identities, in which ontological 
identity is seen in terms of primordial group ties anchored in a more or 
less self-contained shared culture. Essentialist notions of identity, while 
still prominent in the popular imagination and in some scholarly works 
(often rekindled through self-serving reportage on so-called ethnic wars, 
clash of civilizations, balkanization, and so forth), are largely considered 
inadequate, if not outright passé. Most scholars and social movement 
activists today consider all identities to be the product of history and thus 
constructed. Agreement, however, ceases with this statement, to some 
extent because the various radical critiques of essentialism refer to dif¬ 
ferent kinds of subjects (the bourgeois subject; the Cartesian, detached 
observer; the gendered subject; the agent of subject-centered reason, 
and so forth, in Marxist, poststructuralist, feminist, and other critical 
approaches), but also, importantly, because they have different political 
orientations and hence draw diverging political conclusions. 

Poststructuralism has given great attention to conceptualizing iden¬ 
tity, and Foucault has been the single most influential author in this 
area. Foucaulfs work underlined the production of subjects through 
discourses and practices linked to the exercise of power—practices 
through which the subject is objectified in various ways, for instance, 
through mechanisms of discipline and normalization, as much as prac¬ 
tices of subjectification that the subject performs on himself or herself. 
For some, a theory of identity cannot be complete without an account of 
the subjecfs active self-constitution, a point Foucault left unfinished and 
which others have continued (e.g., Hall 1996:15). 2 The contributions of 
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Butler and Laclau and Mouffe are among the most well known in this 
regard. Taking as a point of departure the contradictions and limitations 
of a representational politics within feminism—the fact that within this 
politics the category of women is produced and constrained by the very 
structures of power from which it seeks emancipation—Butler (1990, 
1993) shows the multifaceted character ofidentity and the limitations of 
any attempt at constructing a stable subject. Her alternative is a constant 
questioning of representational politics through a critical genealogy of 
its practices. In the case of feminist politics, this genealogy reveals an 
underlying heterosexual matrix and an insufficiently scrutinized binary 
relation between sex and gender—precisely the constructs that ground 
the regulatory power of patriarchy. The problem is even more compli- 
cated, as Butler sees it, since there is no recourse to a utopian notion of 
a liberated identity outside the matrix of power defined by sex, gender, 
desire, and the body. Politics thus becomes a constant effort at displacing 
the naturalized notions that support masculinist and heterosexist hege- 
mony; it becomes a question of making “gender trouble” by continually 
mobilizing and subverting the very categories that serve as the “founda- 
tional illusions ofidentity” (1990: 34). 3 

It can be said that for Laclau and Mouffe (1985; Mouffe 1993; Laclau 
1996) all identities are troubled, certainly the collective identities associ¬ 
ated with social movements. In these cases, unfixity has become the rule; 
all identities are relational and overdetermined by others, leaving a logic 
of articulation as the only possibility for the political construction of 
identity. This logic proceeds by the construction of nodal points around 
which meaning and identities can be partially fixed. We shall see the 
extent to which this type of articulatory logic was in effect in the Pacific 
and enabled the identity of black communities to emerge as a political 
subject. For this to happen, the existing relations of subordination (e.g., 
in cultural, ethnic, gender, or ecological terms) must come to be seen as 
relations of oppression, and this can happen only under certain discur- 
sive conditions that make possible collective action. In the case of the 
Pacific, discourses of ethnicity, cultural rights, and biodiversity played 
this role and made possible the interruption of subordination as usual, 
so to speak, and its articulation as domination. These discourses allowed 
activists to construct a novel narrative of the situation of the Pacific in 
terms of external impositions by the state, expert knowledge, and the 
global economy. At this level, activists appealed to the modern demo- 
cratic imaginary, especially the idiom of rights, although, as we will see, 
theiractions were not restricted to this imaginary. The articulatory model 
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(or, as Laclau and MoufFe call it, the hegemonic form of politics) results 
in novel divisions of the social field on the basis of deeply constructed 
identities which are partially autonomous, even if their character is never 
given in advance but depends on the discursive articulations they estab- 
lish. This raises the ultimate question ofwhether a strategy of opposition 
can lead to a strategy of construction of a new order and to a positive 
reorganization of the social. 

The seeming fixation on an essentialist/constructivist divide has been 
strongly criticized by Comaroff (1996; see also Martin Alcoff 2006). Realist 
contructivists argue that behind identities lie particular sets of interests, 
thus falling back into an instrumentalist position; cultural constructiv- 
ists, on the other hand, accept that identities are the product of shared 
signifying practices but tend to treatculture itself as a given; a third per- 
specdve, political constructionism, simplistically singles out the imposi- 
tion of ideologies—e.g., by the nation-state—as the source of identities; 
finally, radical historicism follows Marxist insights in its belief that so¬ 
cial identities are the result of the working out of inequalities at the level 
of consciousness and culture. Contrary to these positions, Comaroff sees 
identities as relations that are given content according to their ceaseless 
historical construction; when applied to ethnicity, he privileges relations 
of inequality: “ethnic identities are always caught up in equations of power 
at once material, political, symbolic; more of ten their construction in- 
volves struggle, contestation, and, often times, failure” (1996:166). Once 
constructed, “ethnic identities may take on a powerfiil salience in the ex- 
perience of those who bear them, often to the extent of appearing to be 
natural, essential, primordial” (166). Finally, the conditions thatgive rise 
to ethnic identity are likely to change, which means that those sustain- 
ing it are likely to be quite different (this became patently the case in the 
Pacific after 1998). Norval (1996) adds two important questions to this 
conceptualization: the construction of discursive horizons of meaning 
that go along with how communities interpret their belonging (e.g., by 
drawing boundaries), and the construction of political imaginaries. 

The concern with power and politics can be resolved into theories of 
identity in various ways. For Grossberg (1996), the discourse of identity 
as the grounds for struggle, albeit important, is limiting since its account 
of its own location within modern forms of power is narrow and, as such, 
identity politics cannot provide an ample basis for new political commu¬ 
nities. Identity’s modernist bend, in Grossberg’s view, relies on three log- 
ics: difference, individuality, and temporality; identity as difference tends 
to see the subordinate term as necessary for the dominant; this ignores 
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the positivity of the subaltern “as the possessor of other knowledges and 
traditions” and imputes meaning to subaltern struggles before they even 
begin (1996:92; see also Guha 1988). More generally, theories ofidentity 
“are ultimately unable to contest the formations of modern power at their 
deepest level because they remain within the strategic forms of modern 
logic” (93). To the logic that transforms identity into relations of dif- 
ference, he opposes a logic of otherness, productivity, and spatiality. A 
perspective of otherness, first of all, enables an examinadon of identity- 
as-difference as itself the product of modern power. Second, while theo¬ 
ries of otherness see both difference and identity as effects of power, they 
do not reduce the question of the other to being merely constitutive or 
reladonal; in other words, otherness is granted its own positivity. In the 
case of the Pacific, the positivity of black identities cannot be reduced 
to an articulation of difference dictated by the dominant Euro-Andean 
order. To do so would not only reinscribe them into modern power (a 
form of coloniality), but also entail denying their otherness as positivity 
and exteriority. 4 

Debates about the relation between identity and polidcs have raged 
in many countries where multiculturalism has become an important 
project, chiefly in the United States but also in some Latin American 
countries. Attacks on identity politics in the United States have led some 
researchers and activists to formulate a realist view in which identities 
are defined as “socially significant and context-specific ideological con- 
structs that nevertheless refer in non-arbitrary (if partial) ways to verifi- 
able aspects of the social world.” Identities are thus “markers for history, 
social location, and positionality. They are always subject to an individ- 
ual’s interpretation of their meaningfulness and salience in her or his 
own life, and thus, their political implications are not transparent or 
fixed.” In terms ofidentity politics, this is “in itselfneither positive nor 
negative. At its minimum, it is a claim that identities are politically rele¬ 
vant, an irrefutable fact. Identities are the locus and nodal point by which 
political structures are played out, mobilized, reinforced, and sometimes 
challenged” (Martin Alcoff, Mohanty, Hamas-Garcia, and Moya 2006: 
6, 7). Extended to groups, this concept is useful for looking at the situa- 
tion of black identities in the Pacific, with the caveats about individualist 
and modernist biases already signaled. In this chapter, I will consider 
identity as a particular articulation of difference, and the politics of iden¬ 
tity as an instance of the politics of difference thatoperates largely in the 
cultural register, although implicating ecological and economic differ¬ 
ence in some fashion. 
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The Ethnicization of Black Identity in the Southern Pacific in the 1 990S <s> The 
significance of the transformation in the identity regime that took place 
in the Pacific in the 1990S can be gauged by considering how identities 
were previously constructed. 5 We already have a general idea of black 
cultural practices in the Pacific from previous chapters. For instance, we 
encountered Losonczy’s account of the ombligada and her claim about the 
existence of a black cognitive universe that, while constituting a coherent 
whole with a logic of its own, is always changing and flexible. Critical of 
approaches that emphasize either a protoidentity based on the survival 
of African traits or the inability of black groups to articulate an identity 
given the harshness of their marginalization, Losonczy proposes a view 
of black identities in the Pacific as an “interstitial identity, the result of 
violent historical discondnuities.” This identity was constructed “in 
terms of an underlying strategy that systematically reorganized exoge- 
nous cultural materials,” resulting in “a cauldron ofidentities with open 
and fluid boundaries” (1999:15,16). This applies as much to the past as 
to the present. In the past, this strategy brought together elements of di¬ 
verse provenance—Catholic, African, indigenous, modern—in ways that 
called for its own kind of collective memory. This memory is founded on 
two puzzling absences: about African origins and about slavery. This is 
not a total erasure, however, for while explicit memories of these events 
are nonexistent, they can be gleaned from a series of rituals and symbolic 
practices, such as mythic narratives and rituals of death and the saints, 
whose performance, iconography, and musical elements evidence the 
syncretism of African, indigenous, and Catholic forms (Losonczy 1997, 
1999; seealso Restrepo 2002). 6 

The anthropologist William Villa applies a similar argument to the 
most recent past. Speaking of the black society of the Choco, he states 
that “identity is an artifice made of fine thread [filujrana], a tapestry wo- 
ven from materials from diverse sources, caring not about their prove¬ 
nance nor about the final product” (2001: 207). If throughout most of the 
twendeth century this strategy entailed a reladon to the state and estab- 
lished political parties and its incorporation into local identities, since 
the late 1980S this logic of recombination of fragments has compelled 
black peasants to discover ethnicity. Like most other commentators, 
Villa highlights the role of the progressive church, expert discourses, 
and some development projects as the source of the fragments for the 
new identity. For Villa, then, the new identities are part of a process that 
extends as far back as colonial society and finds in the current ethniciza¬ 
tion its most recent phase; they are part, to use our terminology, of the 
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working out of the colonial difference. For Losonczy, the recent appeal 
to the idiom of Afro (as in the label of Afro-Colombian) implies a return 
to the two mythic themes of origins and slavery. For her, however, the 
reinsertion of identity into this narradve takes place on the grounds of a 
modern, linear conception of history and thus runs counter to the previ- 
ous dispersed regime of identity. It remains to be seen, she concludes, 
whether this process of bringing black ethnicity into a dialogue with mo- 
dernity (through a sort of “neo-traditionalist memory”) will succeed in 
forging a new identity. 7 

Losonzcy’s argument that the ethnicization of identity in the 1990S 
represents a departure from long-standing logics of identity is shared by 
other students of this process. What was the previously existing identity 
regime? A common starting point is the assertion that pre- at 55 identi- 
ties were largely localized, fluid, and diverse. Identities in riverine settle- 
ments were (and continue to be to a greater or lesser extent) strongly 
place-based, anchored in the river or, more generally, “the aquatic space” 
(Oslender 1999; Hoffmann 1999; see chapter 2). To the question, Where 
are you from? the most common answer was, and continues to be in most 
cases, to refer to the river of habitation. Concepts of territoriality were in- 
timately linked to kinship relations, labor practices, and, as we have seen, 
an entire grammar of the environment. Beyond that, some general ways 
of self-reference did exist, one of the most common being that of libre 
(free person). The origin of this term is surely to be found in the colonial 
racial taxonomy (Wade 1997); however, its usage is far from simple. Like 
the other common category, renaciente, libre “has a particular meaning in 
a complex articulation inside a deeply woven set of categories . . . thus 
the notion of libre is not just the local transcription of a racial category of 
‘black’ as simply opposed to ‘white’ and ‘indian’ ” (Restrepo 2002: 99). 
In fact, what obtains is a “polyphony of identities” that includes multiple 
notions, such as cholos / wild indians (indio bravo) / indios / naturales / paisas 
/ serranos / gringos / culimochos / libres / morenos / negros (2002: 101). 
This fluid, mobile system of identities is further complicated by notions 
of belonging, occupation, and so forth. One is a worker, a peasant, a le- 
netero (firewood collector), a fisherman, a concher a (shell collector), or a 
costeno (coast dweller). These denominations made up the most common 
subject positions before the emergence of ethnicity. 

It is this regime of identity which is seen as having been turned topsy- 
turvy by the arrival of black ethnicity. 8 To be sure, not all of the subject 
positions mentioned above disappeared overnight; theyhave been resit- 
uated and reconstituted. But the arrival of the 1990S signified a notice- 
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able rupture with the existing articulations of identity. The overall goal 
was the relocation of blackness in the cultural and political imaginary of 
the nation—in short, a new politics of representation. In the northern 
Choco the acia experience of the 1980S moved toward the articulation 
of an ethnic identity proper (Villa 2001), but in the south the single most 
important catalyzer oftheprocesswas AT-55. AT-55 inaugurated a series 
of institutional and political practices that resulted in a powerful discur- 
sive construction of ethnic identity in terms of the black communities. 

First of all, AT-55 called for the creation of institutional mechanisms 
to mo ve forward with the development of the law (what became Ley 70 in 
July 1993). These mechanisms, a national-level Special Commission for 
Black Communities, plus departmental-level Consultative Commissions, 
were mixed bodies that included state officials, experts, and representa- 
tives of black communities and organizations. This spurred tremendous 
activity. Novel organizations and ways of thinking emerged on the basis 
of categories that had little previous reference in the Pacific, particularly 
those we have encountered already operating in various guises, such as 
territory, culture, environment and, very important, the comunidad negra. 
Here is how Ley 70 defined comutiidad netjra: “Black community is the 
group of families of Afro-Colombian descent who possess their own 
culture, a shared history, and their own traditions and customs in the 
context of the town/country division, and who exhibit and preserve a con- 
sciousness of their identity that makes them distinct from other ethnic 
groups” (Ley 70, Article 2, paragraph 5). 

Numerous observers have commented on how the entire law and par¬ 
ticularly this definition, which was significantly shaped by anthropolo- 
gists and other experts in the Special Commission, were based on the 
only known existing model of alterity, that of indigenous peoples. Be that 
as it may, the terms introduced by AT-55 and the subsequent law became 
the nodal points for the articulation for the first time of a politics of black 
ethnicity on a national scale. By the end of the 1980S, several conditions 
had prepared the ground for these categories to take root. In the South¬ 
ern Pacific, as we have seen, displacement from the land by camaroneros 
and palmicultoras was advancing rapidly; development projects such as 
pladeicop, biodiversity discourses, state decentralization requiring an 
active local subject, and some forms of organizing prompted particularly 
by the church and peasant unions—all of these factors meant that the 
concerns expressed in AT-55 found resonance among some local groups. 
As a prominent Tumaco activistputit, “With all of these changes, AT-55 
appeared as a great possibility for self-defense.... that’s how the Process 
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of Black Communities was born, and that’s how we started talking about 
the reconstruction of our identity as a black people” (Cortés 1999:133). 
What ensued was a veritable pedagogy of alterity through which experts, 
missionaries, and progressive church people, state officials, development 
workers, and scores of activists put the novel language into circulation 
throughout the rivers, hamlets, and towns of the Pacific (Restrepo 2002). 
This was not, however, a top-down exercise, as the rearticulation of iden¬ 
tity was produced in the very process of interaction between experts and 
ethnoterritorial organizations, experts and communities, activists and 
communities, advisers and local groups, etc. These interactions involved 
a constant negotiation of the terms and of the practices themselves. 9 

The interactions tookplace through a multiplicity of practices, includ- 
ing workshops and meetings in cities and river settlements, map mak- 
ing and census exercises in communities, the traveling of territories 
for collective titling, and so forth; most of these practices were new to 
the communities, and it was through them that ethnicity was put into 
discourse. The ethnography of this process shows that the putting into 
discourse of ethnicity relied on a series of operations that naturalized 
identity, portraying black groups as wise environmentalists; emphasized 
traditional production practices; represented communities as existing in 
discrete, bounded settlements; and highlighted specific economic ratio- 
nalities, traditional forms of authority, and so forth. These operations 
located black groups in space and time in particular ways; they tended to 
objectify notions of territory and culture—again, from a fluid, dispersed 
regime to a more modern, normative one. The result was a significant 
rearticulation of local experience. As Restrepo concludes, “To think 
about the local population in terms of black community, with a territory, 
traditional production practices, an ethnic identity and a set of specific 
rights, was an exercise in the construction of difference that became pos- 
sible in the Pacifico narinense only in the decade of the nineties with the 
institutional and social positioning of this new regime of representation” 
(2002: 81, 82). 

It would be a mistake, however, as Restrepo and other authors go on 
to say, to see this regime solely as an artifact of Ley 70. The emergence 
of ethnicity, however, poses the thorny issue of the assessment of the 
transformation described by anthropologists and others. In anthropo- 
logical terms, the black community is not a self-evidentempirical fact (as 
it might have been for many experts and activists) but a complex cultural 
and political construction. A main question in this regard is the relation- 
ship between this construction and the state and the economy. An earlier 
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answer to this question saw the new paradigm of ethnicity as the result 
of a double trend—a sort of scissors effect—toward neoliberalism in the 
economy, on the one hand, and state political opening after the crisis 
of developmentalism, on the other. This transformation called for new 
subjects of state management and took the form of decentralizadon and 
pluriethnicity; the result was a state framing of black identity according 
to the indigenous model and in a largely essentialist formulation (Gros 
1997; Wade 1995). Subsequent debates by these same authors and others 
have introduced complexity into this interpretation. Granting that what 
is at stake is an instrumentalization of identity, this process is no longer 
seen solely as a response to state manipulation. To be sure, there is con- 
nection between the 1990S identities and the neoliberal state; however, 
the identities can be seen only in part as a result of the state. As the earlier 
model of a populist and racially homogenous project of nation building 
entered into crisis, the state promoted the creation of new identities it 
was unable to control (e.g., Gros 2000; Pardo and Alvarez 2001). Coupled 
with greater attention to transnational factors emphasizing cultural di- 
versity, environmental causes, and rights, the new interpretation compli- 
cates the more fimctionalist readings of a few years before. 

Today’s sophisticated ethnographies of the state focus on the partially 
overlapping and contradictory articulations between state and social 
movements. On the side of social movements, one may find forms of cul¬ 
tural politics that contest the state’s institutional discursivity at the local 
level. On the state side, the analysis has focused on the local and everyday 
practices of state formation and fimctioning; this analysis shows thatlocal 
pressures on the part of social movements do have an effect on the state, 
transforming it and influencing its practices. The analysis of Proyecto 
Biopacifico validates both of these claims. At the local level, state and so¬ 
cial movements are engaged in a contest over the production of meaning; 
indeed, the very binarism between state and civil society tends to dissolve 
in places like the Pacific, so that the ethnicization of identity comes to be 
seen as a shared process. This is so because the state hardly functions as 
a coherent entity but is riddled with internal tensions and conflicts across 
levels, institutions, and programs. For instance, in some cases, local gov¬ 
ernment officials and functionaries might seek to capture the boons of 
the “eco-ethno boom” in vogue to their own advantage, while in other 
cases they might become allies of local organizations who also operate 
as brokers between the state and local communities (Alvarez 2002). In yet 
other cases, access to national funds might be achieved through alliances 
at the local level among the various actors. Moreover, as we saw in the 
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case of PBP, it could be that what one finds is that state offices are made 
up of largely mixed spaces that bring together civil servants, experts, and 
movement activists—which again makes it difficult to determine where 
the state begins and ends or whether it can even be identified clearly as a 
discrete entity. Clientilestic practices are not necessarily inimical to these 
mechanisms (Alvarez 2002; Pardo and Alvarez 2001). 10 

For Alvarez, the ethnographic analysis of the state “makes use of a less 
deterministic reading of power that considers the possibility of localized 
change within an all-pervasive neo-liberal predicament” (2002: 73). De- 
spite the greater nuance and sophistication of the ethnographic analy- 
ses, however, a lingering state-centrism remains. For one thing, many 
analysts continue to see the play of truth and identities as taking place 
in strictly modernist terms; in this way, what social movements have 
sought and to some degree accomplished (especially if one stops count- 
ing in 1998) was the creation of a modern identity with greater capacity 
of instrumentalization as a means to more effective inclusion into the 
national project of modernization and development than that allowed 
by the older regime of mestizaje (e.g., Gros 2000). In some analyses, this 
option is seen as inevitable since traditional authorities and worldviews 
have already been largely dissolved by the state’s institutional logic any- 
way (Villa 2001). The aim of the movements is thus seen as the consolida- 
tion of strong regional ethnic identities capable of negotiating with the 
state the terms of their insertion into society and the economy. With the 
implosion of the war in the Pacific after 1998-2000, this project largely 
collapsed. That the project ended, however, does not diminish the fact 
that some important gains at the levels of identity, territory, and culture 
(including collective territories) were accomplished in some cases, par- 
ticularly at the local level; the gains, however, came at the price of having 
to adopt the institutional agendas set by the state, albeit through a pro- 
cess of concertacidn, as I showed in the case of the Proyecto Biopacifico. 
The availability of state monies for environmental projects over the five- 
year period 1993-98 brought state and social movements together into 
this logic. The much-desired regional force, however, never crystallized 
(e.g., Pardo and Alvarez 2001; Alvarez 2002). 

Restrepo’s (2002) poststructuralist analysis concludes by stating that 
representations of blackness in terms of ethnicity—or in whatever 
terms—constitute a field of discursive and hence political contestation; 
there is no necessary correspondence between a given social location (as 
blacks) and its representation. Ethnic identities may appear to be essen- 
tial to some actors, as an instrumental imposition by the state to others 
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(e.g., black elites), or as a space for maneuvering to still others (e.g., so- 
cial movement activists). What has made the black community thinkable 
and material is precisely the dense interweaving of expert, state, place- 
based, and activist techniques with their corresponding mediations. The 
result has been a significant reconfiguration of modalities of power, 
which speaks of the profoundly political character of identity, an aspect 
that social movement activists know only too well, as we shall see in the 
next section. 

To sum up, the experience of the 1990S in the Southern Pacific exhib- 
its some of the main features contemplated in contemporary theories of 
identity. To begin with, the historical character of black identities (before 
and after AT-55) has been firmly established. This means that identities 
are created by ensembles of discourses and practices. The main discourses 
of articulation in this case concerned nature (biodiversity) and cultural 
difference; other important discourses were alternative development and 
rights. These discourses centered on the notion of black communities, 
and it was largely this notion that allowed black identities to become part 
of the discourse. This discursive construction operated through a multi- 
plici ty of practices bringingtogether communities, activists, experts, state 
officials, academics, and ngos in various combinations—workshops, 
special commissions, development and conservation projects, women’s 
projects, legal procedures, and so forth. Largely modeled after the indig- 
enous experience, black ethnic identities were relational and conceived 
of chiefly as distinct from a dominant Euro-Andean other (whites, or pai- 
sas, the whites from the Antioquia region, neighboring the Choco). As 
a modernist tool, the construction of black ethnic identities may be seen 
as part of a process of negotiating a different mode of representation 
and insertion into national life with the state and society at large. What 
was at stake was a rearticulation of belonging—a new discursive hori- 
zon of meaning—that enabled the creation of an unprecedented political 
imaginary in terms of difference, autonomy, and cultural rights. Like all 
modernist identities, black ethnicity was enmeshed in a representational 
politics enabled by the very structures of power from which it sought to 
ffee itself. The extent to which black activists were able to “trouble” this 
identity along the way remains to be seen. The bottom line is that at least 
for some years black ethnicity introduced an unprecedented economy of 
power and visibility in the Southern Pacific. 

Yetthis is not all. To anticipate a bit, the analysis in the following sec¬ 
tion raises some questions about both the limits of certain theories and 
the interpretations of the ethnicizing process presented above. Do the 



discourses and strategies of the social movements evidence only a conver- 
sation with modernity? Or do they intuit a decolonial project irreducible 
to modernity in some sense? Can the play of identities be explained solely 
in terms of the state and the economy? Or, conversely, could a different 
understanding of agency lead to a partially different reading? To what 
extent were activists aware or unaware of being engaged in a give and 
take with the state? Did that awareness make a difference? Do activists 
craft long-term visions—beyond and perhaps despite modernity—that 
could legitimize a different interpretation of their actions? Does the activ¬ 
ists’ frontal encounter with global coloniality not lead them to envision 
a politics of difference that at least at some level could be seen as defying 
the logic of Capital and the state from another epistemic space, even if 
notaltogether different? Can a politics of difference be based not only on 
the exteriorization of an Other but also on positive constructions of place 
and culture? If this is the case, what other kinds of conversations were 
activists engaged in besides and beyond ethnic talk? Were indigenous 
and white identities really the main reference points for black ethnic 
construction? Or how, for instance, does nature complicate this picture? 
Finally, what happens when one shifts the framework of interpretation? 
And how does one reconcile contrasting readings? 


II The Social Movement of Black Communities of the Southern Pacific 

On January 3,1994, at the conclusion of our first year of research in the 
Pacific, our small research team held a daylong conversation in Bue- 
naventura with a group of eight activists of what was then called Orga- 
nizacion de Comunidades Negras (ocn). Based on a set of questions we 
had circulated in advance, the conversation was intended as a reflection 
on the organizing process to date. The discussion centered on achieve- 
ments and needs, the scope of the movement, relations with the state 
and other black sectors of society, interethnic and gender relations, and 
so forth. Inevitably, the debate kept going back to persistentissues such 
as ethnicity and difference, environment and the need of the black sec¬ 
tors to have their own vision of development, and the heterogeneity of 
the black experience. Some unprecedented topics were also broached, 
chiefly gender. Twelve years later, the various ocns had been incorpo- 
rated into the network called Proceso de Comunidades Negras (pcn), the 
movement had grown, waned, and resurfaced, crafted a strong identity 
and seen that identity ebb, risen to national prominence and then scaled 
down owing to unfavorable conditions. By 2007 (the time of this writing) 
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a core group of activists remained and a cadre ofyounger ones had joined 
the network, still focused on some of the key issues that moved them 
to organize from the beginning—difference, territorial autonomy, and 
idendty—and some new ones, from economic and social rights to racism 
and reparations. 

This section describes and analyzes the emergence and transformation 
of the black movement network organization pcn. As the most visible 
expression of a larger “social movement of black communities” of the 
Southern Pacific beginning in the early 1990S, pcn may be seen in terms 
of the crafting of individual and collective identities in local contentious 
struggles. These struggles, of course, exist within larger contexts linking 
communities, the region, and the nation to longer networks and broader 
socioeconomic, cultural, and political histories. What links the various 
levels of identity are discourses of articulation. Rather than approach- 
ing the articulatory practices primarily from the side of the state and the 
economy or at an individual level only, I want to see what happens when 
one looks at the politics of articulation from the epistemic and strategic 
perspective of the collective agency of the activists. 

Identity, History, and Agency <s> My next rendering of theories of identity 
resonates with Grossberg’s in its attempt to put identity in flux without 
referring it only to the logic of difference and similarity. Building on the 
work oftwo Russian scholars of the first part of the twentieth century, the 
psychologist L. S. Vygotskyand the literary theoristMikhail Bakhtin, Hol¬ 
land, Lachicotte, Skinner and Cain (1998), and Holland and Lave (2001) 
develop a dialogic, practice-oriented, and processual understanding of 
identities. Identity in this view is a complex form of self-understanding 
improvised from the cultural resources at hand in a historical back- 
ground. Their focus is on the intersection of person and society, the in¬ 
dividual and the collective, and on how power and culture are negotiated 
at this intersection to produce particular identities in ways that evince 
the structured as well as the agential dimensions of the process. Against 
the most radical constructivist approaches, the dialogic focus develops 
a conceptualization of history-in-person that makes room for relatively 
stable identities. As ethnographic studies of the self show, discourses 
and practices are not only determinants of the self but also tools for iden¬ 
tity construction—in short, “socially and historically positioned persons 
construct their subjectivities in practice” (Holland et al. 1998: 32). This 
conclusion is agreed upon by much poststructuralisttheory; in addidon, 
these authors lean on Bakhtin’s idea of the ineluctably dialogic nature of 
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human life to arrive at a notion of “codevelopment—the linked develop¬ 
ment ofpeople, cultural forms, and social positions in particular histori- 
cal worlds” (33). 11 

The production ofidentities in people’s interactions with other people 
and with objects entails the construction of cultural worlds; this takes 
place through recursive improvisations in a sedimented historical back- 
ground and also involves various kinds of mediations (e.g., symbolic, 
linguistic, and other “tools of agency”). In some cases, such as that of 
acdvists, these cultural worlds can be thoughtofas “figured worlds,” de- 
fined as locally situated, culturally constructed, and socially organized 
worlds that make visible people’s purposeful and reflective agency, that 
is, their capacity to remake the world in which they live. Although these 
worlds are subjected to continuous adjustment and reorganization, they 
may achieve some durability. They are worlds in motion; indeed, “this 
context of flux is the ground for identity development” and sets the condi- 
tions for “a space ofauthoring” (Holland et al. 1998: 63). Figured worlds 
of this sort are spaces in which cultural politics are enacted that result in 
particular personal and collective identities. One can think of activists as 
havingcertain competencies for, literally, figuring worlds through a vari- 
ety of practices, articulations, and cultural artifacts. They do so through 
forms of “situated learning” in “communities of practice” (Holland et al 
1998: 56, citing Lave and Wenger 1991). As in the case of pcn, “identities 
become important outcomes of participation in communities of prac¬ 
tice” or, alternatively, “formed in the process ofparticipatingin activities 
organized by figured worlds” (57). pcn can be seen as an example of a 
cohesive community of practice in the process of constructing a relatively 
stable figured world or set of such worlds—including themselves as a 
group. 

Next to the dialogic dimension of identity, as a second leg in the au- 
thoring perspective, is its historical dimension; this is fruitfully concep- 
tualized by these authors through the notion of “history in person.” At 
this level the emphasis is on mapping the relations between social, po- 
litical, and economic conditions, on the one hand, and the identities-in- 
practice produced within such conditions, on the other. The concept of 
history in person invokes simultaneously the structuring effect of histori¬ 
cal conditions and the actors’ mediation of this process through the pro¬ 
duction of cultural forms that take the historical conditions themselves 
as resources for self-authoring. Holland and her coworkers introduce 
two useful notions in this regard: “local contentious practice,” that is, 
the actors’ situated participation in local conflicts that are generative of 
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identity; and “enduring historical struggles,” those larger processes that 
constitute the background within which the former category is located. It 
is not difficult to see how these two concepts might apply to the Pacific. 
Local contentious practices around specific territories and their biodiver- 
sity, for instance, are clearly linked to broader struggles concerning de¬ 
velopment, race, environment, the state, rights, and globalization. These 
enduring factors are deeply significantand may even determine the pos- 
sibility of social existence. Ethnographically, this calls for documenting 
how “historically institutionalized struggles” linked to long-term con- 
flicts may lead to sustained identities in contentious local practice. 

To sum up, local contentious practice mediates between history in 
person and enduring struggles. Identities and struggles are always un- 
finished and in process—persons and institutions are never entirely 
made up previous to and independently of their encounter. Identities are 
formed in dialogue, if not struggles, across difference, which in turn in- 
volves the creation and at times dissolution of boundaries between self 
and others. In short, 

The dialogic selves formed in local contentious practice are selves engaged 
with others across practices and discourses inflected by power and privi- 

lege_In the course of local struggles, marginalized groups create their 

own practices. These practices thus provide the means by which subjec- 
tivities in the margins of power thicken and become more developed and 
so more determinant in shaping local struggles.... Identities are formed 
in practice through the often collective work of evoking, improvising, ap- 
propriating, and refusing participation in practices that position self and 
other. They are durable not because individual persons have essential or 
primal identities but because the multiple contexts in which dialogical, 
intimate identities make sense and give meaning are re-created in conten¬ 
tious local practice (which is in part shaped and re-shaped by enduring 
struggle). All of the multiply authored and positioned selves, identities, 
cultural forms, and local and far-reaching struggles, given together in 
practice, are bound up in making “history in person.” “History in person” 
thus indexes a world of identity, action, contentious practice, and long¬ 
term transformative struggles. (Holland and Lave 2001:18,19, 29, 30) 

In authoring selves, individuals and collectivities also construct “stabi- 
lized social audiences,” whetherreal or idealized; there are periods when 
identity becomes habituated and stabilized, so that one is no longer 
aware of its production since the orchestration of identity has somehow 
endured, even iffor a time. This, however, does not necessarily mean that 



in the case of groups identities are uniform, as we will see in the descrip- 
tion of the collective identities by social movement activists. 

History and Agency in the Practice of the pcn <s> Thefollowingstatements, 
taken from the interview of January 3, 1994, with the OCN of Buenaven- 
tura (see ocn 1996), summarize some of the most important themes in 
the early development of the pcn, to be discussed in this section: orga- 
nizational development (construir organizacion), the concept of black 
identity, and the activists’ viewof their relation to the state and the larger 
social and political context. 12 

The recognition of rights is a strategy by government to institutionalize 
problems and make them manageable. It is true that the political opening 
mightfimction to cushion the economic opening. For the government, Ley 
70 is a negodation tool because itknows thatthe goal of the organizing pro- 
cess goes well beyond the text itself. Thegoal ofthe process is organizadonal 
and meant to open up political space.... We have to negotiate to the fullest 
extent possible; it’s a way of buying time; we cannot both construct the 
organization and fight on all fronts at the same time because we are weak. 
We need to construct the organization (construir organizacion), our own Vi¬ 
sion of development, and this requires time, energy, and perseverance.... 
What happens with “identities”? What is important is to give content to the 
concepts of black person and black community. Some groups have cultural 
specificities, but there are some elements in common. We have to engage 
in collective construction, taking into account what the difFerent groups 
think, that is, visualize a project in which we can all fit and develop our 
potentialities and desires. Not because you are black are you part of the 
comunidades negras. One becomes part of the black community if one’s lived 
experience finds expression through practices that reflect the cultural val- 
ues of these communities. . . . The community does not emerge just be¬ 
cause you put four black people together. Ifit did, Buenaventura would be 
the largest and most important black community in the country! 

As people become urbanized and “civilized,” they lose a great deal of their 
identity.... I cannot assume I am a member of the black community if I am 
not aware of the fact that besides having a black skin there exists an entire 
conception of the world and of life that is difFerent and that one starts to 
lose as one becomes civilized. The social basis of the black communities lies tuith 
those who maintain certain rhythms and daily practices as black community and who 
do so as part of an historical process. It is those rohorn we need to reach. We need to 
ascertain tuhat makes us different (emphasis added). 
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The development of pcn’s organizational structure and strategy has 
been a steady process. This process has been fed by the formulation of 
a set of organizational and political principles in which identity figures 
prominently. As I have suggested in previous chapters, the identity and 
organization of the collectivity called pcn has been developed through 
local contentious struggles—the encounter, primarily, with the state, but 
also with other groups, including experts, other black groups, and local 
elites—against the background of the larger theater of conflict and social 
struggles in Colombia and the world at large. 13 

Building Organization and Identity In its initial years (1991-94) and 
in the context of AT-55 and the struggle over the formulation of Ley 70, 
pcn gave preeminence to the social control of the territory and natural 
resources as a precondition for the survival, re-creation, and strength- 
ening of culture. This emphasis was reflected in the geography of the 
movement’s practices as much as in its organizational strategy. There 
was an initial focus on river communities, where activists geared their 
efforts toward advancing a pedagogical process with the communities 
on the meaning of the new constitution; reflecting on the fundamental 
concepts of territory, development, traditional production practices, and 
use of natural resources; and strengthening the organizational capacity 
of the communities. This sustained effort served as the basis, during the 
1991-93 period, for the elaboration of Ley 70, on the one hand, and to 
firm up a series of politico-organizational principles, on the other (see 
below). It also helped pcn activists recognize the various tendencies, 
trajectories, and styles of work found among the array of black organiza- 
tions involved with Ley 70. 

The first Asamblea Nacional de Comunidades Negras (ancn, Na¬ 
tional Conference of Black Communities) took place in July 1992 in Tu- 
maco and was attended by representatives from all over the Pacific, the 
Caribbean, and the Norte del Cauca regions. Its principal conclusions 
were aimed at laying down a framework for the reguladon of AT-55. At 
the Second National Conference in May 1993 the delegates revised and 
approved the text for the law negotiated by government and black com¬ 
munity representatives in the ambit of the High Commission created 
for this purpose. The collective elaboration of the proposal for Ley 70 
was a decisive space for the development of the movement. This pro¬ 
cess was advanced at two levels, one centered on the daily practices of 
the communities, the other on a political reflection by the activists. The 
first level—under the rubric of “the logic of the river”—sought the broad 



participation of local people in the articulation of their rights, aspira- 
tions, and dreams. 

The second level, although having the river setdements as referent, 
sought to raise the question of black people as an ethnic group, beyond 
what could be granted by the law. This level saw the development of a 
conceptualization of the notions of territory, development, and the social 
relations of black communities with the rest of Colombian society. This 
conceptualization took place in a dialogical process with a host of actors, 
including traditional black politicians linked to the liberal party, who 
attempted to manipulate the process to gain electoral advantage, and, 
of course, the state. Government officials realized that the demands of 
the organizations went well beyond the desire for integration and racial 
equality as it had been maintained until then by other sectors of the black 
community. Besides, black organizations mounted a strategy of persua- 
sion and consciousness raising among the delegates to the High Com- 
mission appointed by the government for the regulation of the AT-55. 
The process as a whole constituted a veritable social construction of pro¬ 
test (Klandermans 1992) thatculminated in the approval by the Senate of 
the version of the law (Ley 70) negotiated with the communities. 

The Third National Conference was convened in September of 1993 
in Puerto Tejada, south of Cali, in the Norte del Cauca region, like Tu- 
maco a predominantly black town. Attended by more than three hundred 
delegates, the conference debated the politico-organizational situation 
of the black communities. At the time of the conference, black sectors 
linked to the traditional political parties and eager to capitalize on the 
unprecedented legal mechanisms on behalf of the black communities, 
began to adopt a discourse of blackness that for the most part did not 
go beyond the question of skin color. Recognizing the existence of these 
sectors and the diversity of the social movement of black communities, 
the conference members proposed a self-definition and characterization 
of themselves as a sector of the social movement of black communities 
composed of people and organizations with diverse experiences and 
goals but united around a set of principles, criteria, and objectives that 
set them apart from other sectors of the movement. In the same vein, 
they represented a proposal to the entire black community of the country 
and aspired to construct a unified movement of black communities able 
to encompass their rights and aspirations. 14 

The objective of the organizing process was stated as “the consolida- 
tion of a social movement of black communities for the reconstruction 
and affirmation of cultural identity,” leading to an autonomous orga- 
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nizing strategy “for the achievement of cultural, social, economic, po- 
litical, and territorial rights and for the defense of natural resources and 
the environment.” One of the central features of the conference was the 
adoption of a set of politico-organizational principles that, in the activ- 
ists’ view, encompassed the practice, life-world, and desires of the black 
communides. These principles concerned the key issues of identity, ter- 
ritory, autonomy, and development: 

1. The reajprmation of identity (the right to being black). In the first place, we 
conceive of being black from the perspective of our cultural logic and life- 
world (cosmovision) in all of its social, economic, and political dimensions. 
This logic counters the logic of dominadon that intends to exploit and sub- 
jectourpeople. ...Second,ourculturalaffirmationentailsaninnerstruggle 
with our consciousness; the affirmation of our being is not easy, since we are 
taught in many ways and through multiple media that we are all equal. This 
is the great lie of the logic of dominadon. 

This principle identifies culture and identity as organizing axes. As we 
shall see, despite its seemingly essentialist tone, it also partakes of a concep- 
don of identity as constructed. 

2. The riyhtto theterritory (as the space for being). As a vital space, the territory 
is a necessary condition for the recreation and development of our cultural 
vision. We cannot be ifwe do not have a space for living in accordance with 
what we think and desire as a form of life. It follows that we see the territory 
as a habitat and space where black people develop their being in harmony 
with nature. 

3. Autonomy (the right to the exercise of being/identity). We understand auton¬ 
omy in relation to the dominant society, other ethnic groups, and political 
parties. It arises out of our cultural logic. Thus understood, we are autono- 
mous internally in the political realm, and aspire to social and economic 
autonomy. 

4. Construction of an autonomous perspective of the juture. We intend to construct 
an autonomous vision of economic and social development based on our 
culture and traditional forms of production and social organization. The 
dominant society has systematically imposed on us a vision of development 
that responds to its own interests and worldview. We have the right to make 
known to others the vision of our world, as we want to construct it. 

5. Dedaration of solidarity. We are part of the struggle for rights of black people 
throughout the world. From our own particularity, the social movement of 
black communities shall contribute to the efforts of those who struggle for 
alternative life projects. 15 

This dedaration of principles constituted a rupture with the po¬ 
litical and developmentalist formulations of the Left, past black urban 
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organizations, and traditional political sectors. The differences existed 
around four main issues: (a) the perception of history and identity; (b) the 
views and demands concerning natural resources, territory, and develop¬ 
ment; (c) thetypes ofpolitical representation andparticipation ofthecom- 
munities; and (d) the conception of organizational strategy and modes 
of construction of the movement. With this strategy, the pcn sought to 
become a source of power for the black communities vis-å-vis the state 
and other social actors and to contribute to the search for more just and 
viable societal options for the country as a whole. From then on, the pcn 
strategy and its successive transformations were to depend on the activ- 
ists’ assessmentofthe cultural and organizational reality ofthe communi¬ 
ties, on the one hand, and of the balance offorces—from the local to the 
international levels—between the communities, the social movement, 
and other social sectors, economic groups, and centers of power, on the 
other. 16 While the principles are continuously refined and debated, their 
basic orientation and structure have remained the same. 

Finally, pcn’s main organizational strategy, ata formal level, is simple: 
(i) a set of regional palenques, corresponding broadly to each of the main 
regions in the Southern Pacific (Valle, Cauca, Narino), plus the Norte del 
Cauca and Atlantic Coast regions; these palenques gather together the 
existing ethnoterritorial organizations within the region; (2) a national 
coordinating committee; (3) technical teams at national and, in some 
cases, regional levels. Originally designating the autonomous territories 
of maroon or freed slaves in colonial times, today’s palenques are spaces 
for discussion, decision making, and policy orientation in each of the 
regions with important black presence. They operate in conjunction with 
the ancn and as a group constitute the Consejo Nacional de Palenques. 
Regional palenques are composed of two representatives from each of 
the region’s organizations. The National Coordinating Committee is 
in charge of coordinating actions, implementing the decisions of the 
ancn, and representing the pcn in national and international fora; it is 
also intended as a space to discuss the various tendencias within the move¬ 
ment and to generate consensus on important matters. The committee 
also coordinates the technical teams and nominates the palenque repre¬ 
sentatives to special projects or commissions at the national and inter¬ 
national levels. The technical teams contribute technical elements in the 
making of policy decisions in economic, development, environmental, 
and ethnoeducational matters. 17 

It would be a mistake, however, to see this structure as a rigid set of 
norms independent of the day-to-day practices of the activists. There is 
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agreement among social movement theorists about the need to avoid 
the dichotomy that has prevailed between structure-oriented explana- 
tions and agency-focused ones. In the newer models (e.g., Scheller 2001; 
Peltonen 2006), agency and structure are inseparable and mutually con- 
stitutive; even when formalized, as in pcn’s case, structures are not 
ready-made and waiting to be filled in by activists. The structure itselfis 
made of movement and enacted in practice. The structure, if anything, is 
the result of patterned movement over time. pcn activists’ awareness of 
this fact is visible in the way they view the organizing principles. As one 
activist put it, “The principles have been the motor of our collective iden- 
tity. We no longer construct in a vacuum—one is no longer just any black 
person. The principles confer coherence between discourse and practice, 
between organization and the everyday. Euerythiny we do is done out 0/the 
principles; it amounts to creating structures and strategies out of a political 
project and not out of a prefabricated scheme” (emphasis added). 18 The 
five principles, then, link structure and agency in everyday practice. pcn 
activists have generally been successful in developing their approaches 
and strategies—from the very small to the important ones—from the 
perspective of these principles. 19 

The centrality of the principles also has to do with the reproduction 
over time of the collectivity called pcn. pcn is the product of an intense 
set of practices developed around local contentious struggles (some of 
which we have seen in some detail, especially in the environmental arena). 
These practices involve ongoing communication among activists at vari- 
ous levels: horizontally, at the national, regional, and local levels; verti- 
cally, across levels. Communication is particularly intense at the national 
and regional levels. At the national level, there is a high degree of face- 
to-face and electronic communication among the National Coordinating 
Committee members and with some of the main members of the technical 
teams. This group forms a tight collective whose members are in perma¬ 
nent contact, with active, not infrequently heated, debates on ongoing, 
concrete issues, decisions, and so forth. The consensus on decisions is 
often arrived at only after the disagreements (los disensos) have been dis- 
cussed substantially. For some outside observers, this intense level of 
debate and communications hinders effective action. Be that as it may, 
this practice has enabled a core group of activists to remain steadfast in 
their resolve and commitment to the collective identity of pcn and what 
it represents. Communications are weaker at the local level, and so are 
identities. While national and some regional activists have internalized 
theprinciples as a political vision, those at the local level for the most part 



have not; activists at the national and regional levels are very aware of this 
fact. In some regions, the lack of internalization has led to the dismantling 
oflocal organizations and, coupled with the armed conflict, to the deci- 
mation of the regional palenques. At the national level, as activists put 
it, “we construct on the basis of the collective [lo colectiuo], not from the 
individual [lo individual]. Our aim is not to be ‘me’ but to be ‘us.’ ” 20 
There is a tight connection between culture and identity in the un- 
derstanding of the activists. As one of the best-known Tumaco activists 
put it, “It is not us who will save culture, it is culture who will save us” 
(quoted in Alvarez 2002:13). This does not mean, however, that the ac¬ 
tivists see culture as a static variable; on the contrary, “culture is a pro- 
cess of construction that is constantly being enriched and fed back into 
the situation” (ocn 1996: 262). There are, of course, tensions in this 
conception. The collective identity construction by pcn bears similari- 
ties to the construction ofCaribbean and Afro-British identities analyzed 
by Stuart Hall. For Hall (1990), ethnic identity construction entails cul- 
tural and political negotiations characterized by a certain doubleness: on 
the one hand, identity is thought of as being rooted in shared cultural 
practices, a collective self of sorts; this conception of identity involves an 
imaginative rediscovery of culture that lends coherence to the experience 
of fragmentation, dispersal, and oppression. On the other hand, iden¬ 
tity is seen in terms of the differences created by history; this aspect of 
identity construction emphasizes becoming rather than being, position- 
ing rather than essence, and discontinuity as well as continuities at the 
cultural level. For the activists, the defense of certain cultural practices of 
the river communities is a strategic question to the extent that they are 
seen as embodying not only resistance to capitalism and modernity but 
elements for alternative world constructions. Although of ten couched 
in culturalist language, this defense is not essentializing to the extent 
that it responds to an interpretation of the challenges faced by the com¬ 
munities and the possibilities presented by a cautious opening toward 
forms of modernity such as biodiversity conservation and alternative 
development. Identity is thus seen in both ways: as anchored in tradi- 
tional practices and forms of knowledge and as an ever-changing project 
of cultural and political construction. In this way, the movement builds 
upon the submerged networks of cultural practices and meanings of the 
river communities and their active construction of life-worlds (Melucci 
1989), although it sees such practices in their transformative capacity. 
To the fixed, static, and conventional notion of identity implicit in the 
Constitution of 1991, the movement thus opposes a more fluid notion of 
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identity as political construction (see Grueso, Rosero, and Escobar 1998 
for further elaboration). 

The Productivity of Identity Constructions: In, Against, and Beyond the 
State? <s* The period 1995-96 saw the appearance of a variety of or- 
ganized black sectors with different and at times conflicting agendas, 
seeking to bank on the space created for black people’s rights. 21 Over 
the years, the conflicts and contradictions among all of these groups 
impinged upon important issues such as the composition and work of 
the High Commission, the formulation of the National Development 
Plan for Black Communities, the negotiation of environmental conflicts, 
electoral representation, and so forth. Notwithstanding, pcn’s concrete 
achievements have by no means been negligible. Some of them have al- 
ready been mentioned, such as the central role played in the formulation 
ofLey 70, in the reformulation of pbp, and in other areas of environmen¬ 
tal conflict and cultural policy, pcn also made significant contributions 
over the years to the creation of community organizations in a number of 
rivers in the Southern Pacific, to the configuration of community coun- 
cils and the titling process, and to the fimding of specific projects. In 
recentyears, pcn has been at the forefront, along with the Association of 
Displaced Afro-Colombians (afrodes), of the organizing against dis- 
placement, the free trade agreement with the United States, and various 
human rights causes; they have done so nationally and transnationally, 
becoming highly visible again (say, in their work with the U.S. Congress 
Black Caucus in Washington, D.C.). 

One can assess these engagements from the perspective of their con- 
tribution to identity. First, the history and agency approach shows the ex¬ 
tern to which activists take the current historical conditions as resources 
for collective self-authoring. It is certainly the case that by using the tools 
of modernity the activists also further entangle themselves in the worlds 
from which they seek liberation. In doing so, however, they attempt to 
redraw the existing hierarchy of power and privilege and to keep alive 
the heteroglossic potential of all world-making practice. In the process 
of struggling with modernist discourses, activists’ discourses distance 
themselves, if in minor ways, from the authority of the dominant norms 
and in so doing produce differentiated voices—what I have called alter¬ 
native modernities, and a glimpse of alternatives to modernity. In other 
words, to take the notion of dialogism seriously one has to bracket the 
ultimate one-directionality that characterizes state- and capitalocentric 
perspectives and that makes the idea of genuine difference impossible. 



Indeed, from the very beginning pcn activists were keenly aware of 
the limits of negotiadng with the state. The discussion of their participa- 
tion in pbp, for instance, always broached the dangers of clientelism and 
co-optation. Most of the activists’ engagement with the state was influ- 
enced by two factors: theneedtobuytime (thatis, to lessen or slow down 
the cultural and ecological damage of the Pacific) and organizational 
strengthening. There are high costs of time and energy in becoming in- 
volved with the state. This is why each situation involves a conscious deci- 
sion. As activists put it, “It is not only through direct confrontadon that 
fissures in the structures of power can be created; we can, and should, 
workwithin the structures of the state. Here lie possibilities to heighten 
contradicdons and create trouble, at the risk of being out of a job every six 
months and of the movement having to take care of the problem of daily 
sustenanceforfamilyand children” (ocn 1996:264). Influenced by older 
idioms of the Left (the analysis of the contradicdons), this principle nev- 
ertheless reveals a polidcal strategy of working “in and against the State” 
(Mueller 1987), butalso despiteand beyondthe state. The state, as I have 
repeatedly shown, does not dominate the time and imagination of the 
activists. If in the late 1990S pcn decided to pull back from relations with 
the state, after 2004 (during the second Uribe administradon) it decided, 
in light of a counteroffensive by the state on many vital fronts, particularly 
a series of deleterious legal reforms on forests, water, rural development, 
and the tlc (Tratado de Libre Comercio) or free trade agreements, that 
this was a space it could not afford to abandon (see the conclusion). 

I have attempted here to use the frameworkof“history-in-person” to in¬ 
terpret the experience of the collecdvity called pcn. This collecdvity con- 
stituted its identity through dialogical processes of various kinds, some 
ofwhich involve intrapersonal reladonships inside the group, others en- 
counters with a host of actors (from state actors and experts to armed 
actors) in local contentious pracdce concerning the control of local ter- 
ritories, the defense of particular cultural practices, the struggle for the 
right to difference, and so forth. These local conflicts are related to broader 
struggles concerning the destrucdon of the humid forest, racism, devel¬ 
opment, neoliberal capitalism, free trade agreements, and so forth. As 
a collecdve identity constructed around a particular figured world—the 
social movement of black communities—this collecdvity consdtutes a 
community of practice that makes possible the producdon of discourses, 
performances, activities, and so forth. In so doing, and despite its ups 
and downs, it has achieved some durability. In the period 1993-2000, this 
figured world was able to construct a reladvely stable audience, including 
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other sectors of the movement, environmentalists, members of ngos, 
state programs, and so forth. It can thus be said that the collective identity 
called pcn is the outcome of intense participation in communities and 
activities organized by figured worlds—its own and those of others. 


Ill Activism as History Making: The Personal and the Collective 

The emphasis on lo colectiuo does not mean lo personal is neglected. The 
question of the personal project has began to be raised within pcn only 
recently, and with the general understanding that even if the personal 
is important it cannot be construed at the expense of the collective; the 
starting point is that the personal also has historical and political dimen- 
sions—it is, in short, history-in-person all the way down. This section 
introduces some elements that are useful for thinking about the personal 
dimension of activism in the context of a strong collective identity such as 
pcn’s. It will also allow me to underscore a certain ethics of activism. 22 

In the personal narratives of activists, the personal dimension of col¬ 
lective action starts with their early experience of difference, discrimina- 
tion, and the sense of injustice. Many of the pcn activists were born in 
small river towns of the Southern Pacific or in the port cities of Tumaco 
and Buenaventura, where they spent the formative years of childhood and 
adolescence, sometimes in their grandparents’ hornes. At this level, the 
memories are generally of happy times, pleasant remembrances of life 
by the river or by the sea, under attentive parental or grandparents’ care, 
enveloped in local culture (food, the drumbeat of music and dance, the 
carelessness of childhood lived in river and forest, and so forth). Perhaps 
the most common memory of their first encounter with difference is that 
of traveling to the Andean cities and there becoming aware of their black- 
ness, with various degrees and forms of discrimination directed at them. 

In the larger towns of the Pacific, the formative experience of difference 
often had to do with the difficult relationships with the paisas, although 
in a few instances it was related to nearby minority groups of indtgenas. 

A few were mo ved to activism by their family history (e.g., parents who 
were union activists or mothers who were schoolteachers), and a few 
others by becoming involved in their late teens or early twenties with the 
leffist parties of the 1970S and 1980S or through the reading ofMarxism. 

In many cases, the progressive church—what is called the Pastoral Afro- 
Americana, a movement inspired by liberation theology that focused on 
the rights of black people, chiefly in the Pacific—played an important role. 

Most pcn activists, however, came to activism through their personal 
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encounter with injustice and difference; the experience was usually, but 
not always, of racial character. With the emergence of black idendty as a 
social fact in the 1980S in the cities (especially with the Movimiento Na- 
cional Cimarron) and throughout the Pacific in the 1990S, many blacks 
turned to ethnic activism as their main form of political engagement. 

One activist’s recollection of her first awareness ofbeing black is illus- 
trative. Growing up in a river community thatwas predominantly inhab- 
ited by blacks, she says that 

“to be black” was not a determinant fact; it wasn’t something that condi- 
tioned me negatively from the outside, it did not mean anything different 
from being a person. I belonged to a community with whom I shared a way 
of life, beyond racial conditioning. It was when I traveled to Popayan-—a 
“white” Andean city—when I first learned the meaning of blackness for 
Colombian society. The racial discrimination I experienced there greatly 
shaped my perception ofbeing black, changing my process ofidentity for¬ 
mation, which until then was something quite positive and largely uncon- 
scious. (Hurtado 1996:332) 

Years later, attending university in Bogota, she began to make sense 
of her situation, first by participating in the Movimiento Nacional Cimar¬ 
ron and, after 1990, in the social movement of black communities. As 
she explains, “The encounter with ethnicity involves a reencounter with 
oneself, by countering the dehumanization that arises from society’s 
denial of difference based on skin color. The constitutive elements of 
the Afro-Colombian person are reinforced by affirming her humanity 
through the fact of difference.... Identity is constructed and mobilized 
through a series of encounters and misencounters, it’s learned and un- 
learned, since we are not finished beings but in constant change in rela- 
tion to others” (Hurtado 1996:332). 23 

Another activist, who was about thirty years old, returned to her na- 
tive rural town in the Tumaco area after living for many years in Cali. 
The urge she felt to do something for those around her had been present 
from an early age. “Some say,” she recounts, “that my desire to work on 
behalf of the community was present since I was a child.” In high school, 
she was known for having “revolutionary ideas.” For her, however, these 
ideas “were just an expression of the need to be equal to others; we live 
under deplorable conditions, and we have the right to be better off.” Her 
experiences in Cali and Tumaco with progressive priests and nuns were 
important in shaping her work as a cultural activist and entrepreneur 
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on behalf of her communities. Her conviction, however, was rooted in 
the community itself. In the early 1990S, she said, “we worked for Ley 70 
from a perspective called ‘pastoral,’ but I always said that we also need 
to work from the community’s own vision.” Passionate about injustice 
(“when I hear mention of a palmicultora I feel as if my blood is boiling in 
my veins, and I feel as if I were myself in the plantation, and I would not 
want any of my people to be there”), she found that by the early 1990S cul- 
ture had become the focus of her political work. One of her first actions 
was to start a dance group with young girls and boys “to counter the ac- 
culturation introduced by the media. ” She was convinced that “if it is true 
that it is important to be part of other cultures, if we lose ours everything 
is gone, we would be nothing; the Pacific is recognized for its cultural 
manifestations, for its way to work the land, its chants and dances; this is 
whatenables us to keep on living. Ifitceases to existwewill be nothing.” 
Indeed, while working with AT-55, she learned that those who had lost 
their lands realized that “with the [loss of) landthey lost their lives.” She 
seeks to combine cultural work with concrete projects to improve peo- 
ple’s living conditions. Together, despite tremendous challenges, these 
twoaspects gave her unshakablecourageand commitment. “Today,” she 
said in 1993, “I feel as strong as a rock.” 

In retrospect, one can see that for this particular activist, as for the pre- 
vious one, the personal dimension was important from the outset. As she 
put it, “The important thing was to be able to recognize myself, to know 
who I was as a person; this brought me closer to the people . . . If today 
they [the local politicians] think I am crazy, this gives me greater strength 
to work for the people.” 24 These meaningful personal experiences can be 
of many kinds, from happy to the painful. For another woman activist in 
her early forties who was taken away from the river when she was twelve 
to make a living in the city and returned to her river almost twenty years 
later, the memories of and identification with life on the river (fishing col- 
lectively, sharing of food, planting and harvesting, etc.) are particularly 
strong. After working for years as a domestic in Cali and enduring abuse 
(“You try to serve your bosses as bestås you can,” she said, “but they always 
treatyou badly, and this makes you feel bad”), she decided to return to the 
river and work for pcn as a grassroots activist. For her, the fight for rights 
is important because “it seems that everything is denied to us, including 
the opportunity to study, because we are black.” That is how, she explains, 
“I became pcn.” Today, this woman is one of the mosteffective local lead- 
ers and organizers on one of the rivers in the Buenaventura rural area. 
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That memories of life on the river can be important in shaping activ- 
ism is also illustrated by the experience of a prominent pcn activist. She 
spent her first years as a child on a river in the Buenaventura area. The 
following account is from one of her more important memories: 

My mother, who was a rural teacher, was always organizing activities in 
the community, such as projects around the school; any important cele- 
bration became a big community affair. I remember with special fondness 
a great min ga [community work project] to prepare a plot of land to plant 
trees and food crops, in which children and adults participated. On that 
day there was a huge community meal [olla comunitaria] and the main dish 
was mico titt [a local monkey]. The hunters had brought this meat from the 
monte especially for the minga. I did not eat that day because I saw part of 
the monkey in the pot. I can say that I learned in this community the value 
of collective work, the great satisfaction of solidarity. I have had the incli- 
nation to work with people ever since. 

For this activist, the river was also the site of cultural practices that she 
would find out later on were profoundly different from those in the cit- 
ies (e.g., the chiøualo, or ritual observed on the death of a child). These 
differences were to become more and more central with the growth of 
ethnic consciousness. As a young college student, her influences were 
her father (a workers’ organizer on the docks of Buenaventura) and her 
work with poor black people in Buenaventura as well as the teachings 
of Gerardo Valencia Cano, the so-called red bishop of Buenaventura and 
one of the main advocates of liberation theology in Colombia, who died 
in an unexplained helicopter crash in the late 1960S. The language of this 
period spoke of the betterment of conditions for poor black people. One 
could say that in this language and practice an ethnic consciousness was 
being born. This consciousness would blossom fully once the language 
of ethnic identity became available. 

This consciousness and these experiences ground powerful visions 
of the struggle and of the future. pcn activists’ conviction is that their 
struggle goes well beyond the issue of rights for black people. Their ulti- 
mate goal is to contribute to the search for more just and viable societal 
options for the country as a whole, if not the world. The idea was clearly 
stated early on: 

Anthropologically speaking there are multiple groups among the black 
people, but politically speaking we are an ethnic group. We struggle [rei- 
rindicamos] for the right to have a different vision, one that constitutes a 
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possibility and an alternative to today’s enormous crisis of societal mod- 
els. This does not mean that there cannot be other groups within the black 
movement. We cannot conceive of a movement only for the black commu¬ 
nity, nor do we overlook the fact that the great problems faced by Colom¬ 
bia and Latin America are not only the product of the mestizo mind; there 
are black people who have adapted to this system and contribute to our op- 
pression. Our discourse does not focus only on the ethnic question. There 
are problems in common with other people, and we know we have to work 
toward the construction of a project that encompasses many sectors, black 
and nonblack, who share similar problems, (ocn 1996:255-256; see also 
pcn’s participation in transnational networks, discussed in chapter 6) 

This orientation has been present in the many facets of the movemenfs 
work—for instance, in the persistence of the vision of the Pacific as a 
region-territory of ethnic groups; in its alternative fmmeworks of devel¬ 
opment and sustainability, which envision a Pacific that retains much of 
its cultural and ecological aliveness and diversity; and in the pcn’s con- 
tribution to the broader project of self-definition for the black groups of 
Latin America. The issue of self-definition, under development in recent 
years, is based on the idea of a model of solidarity with people and na- 
ture, “as a contribution to society as a whole and toward the recuperation 
of more dignified ways of existence for all living beings on the planet” 
(Grueso 1996: 7). 

One of the activists stated her vision of the future of the Pacific: 

I imagine a Pacific that preserves its landscape and its people; a Pacific 
with all its trees, all its rivers, all its animals and birds, all its mangroves. I 
imagine a Pacific where people live well according to their cultural vision, 
where money serves to facilitate exchange and does not become life’s goal. 
I imagine a Pacific where music and happiness accompany all activities in 
individual and collective life. I imagine a Pacific where black and indige- 
nous peoples are able to contribute their cultural values to the construction 
of societal options based on respect for the other’s difference. 25 

The important point is not whether the memories are idealized or 
whether the visions of the future are romantic. The point is to understand 
how memories and visions come to be integral elements of a sustained, 
coherent political practice. Perhaps these activists are dreamers, but they 
anchor their dreams with great intelligence in a caring and courageous 
political practice. They sing songs of freedom, of emancipation from the 
mental slavery that has seemingly become commonplace in the age of the 
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total market—the market as the ultimate arbiter and framework of life. 
And, as the other well-known song says, they are not the only dreamers. 
Many others today have come to believe that another world is indeed pos- 
sible. In this, as some philosophers would have it, they are just retrieving 
their history-making skills, out of their place-based (not place-bound) 
commitments. Activism can also be seen in this light, and this is the last 
theoretical point I want to make. 

The notion of the retrieval of history-making skills has been developed 
by a handful of phenomenology-oriented scholars and has great promise 
for understanding activism. Phenomenology enables a view of identity 
as an expression of the profound historicity of one’s encounter with the 
world. According to this view, humans are constituted on the basis of con- 
creteencounters with the world in their everyday coping, and knowledge is 
built from small domains and tasks that make up microidentities and mi- 
croworlds; this is a different way of looking at history-in-person, one that 
brings to the fore the embedded and embodied character of all human ac¬ 
tion. 26 Varela builds his argument by bringing together new trends in cog- 
nitive science, his own phenomenological theory of cognition as embodied 
enaction, and the traditions ofTaoism, Confucianism, and Buddhism. His 
goal is to articulate a theory of “ethical know-how” (an embedded under¬ 
standing of action), as opposed to the Cartesian “know-what” (abstract, 
rational judgment) that has become prevalent in modern worlds. 

pcn activists could be seen as having ethical expertise (know-how) of 
the sort Varela describes. To be sure, this expertise is coupled always with 
rational judgment (know-what), but what most defines pcn is a continu- 
ous engagement with the everyday reality of Afro-Colombian groups, 
grounded in the last instance (although with layers of mediation, as we 
have seen) in the experience of the Pacific as a place. Activists are skillful 
at responding to the needs of their own collectivity and to those of oth¬ 
ers. This process involves ethical expertise more than rational delibera- 
tion. Ethical expertise, as I tried to show in the brief personal vignettes, 
is cultivated in all aspects of the activists’ lives. For those whom pcn ac¬ 
tivists call traditional authorities (autoridades tradicionales, roughly, local 
wise people who always know what to do because they are profoundly 
rooted in the community, usually elders) embedded ethical know-how 
predominates. As the narrative of an elder leader of the Yurumanguf 
river demonstrates, these “natural leaders” do not see themselves as con- 
tributing anything to the process as individuals because they do not see 
themselves as individuals contributing to something separate (the com¬ 
munity) and because they do only what they know to be good (see don 
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Antonio’s life history in Cogollo 2005). For the more cosmopolitan pcn 
activists, political practice is a combination of both types of ethics. Com- 
menting on Confucian and Buddhist traditions, Varela suggests that al- 
though everybody has ethical know-how of a certain type because of the 
fact of being part of a collectivity, true expertise at virtuous action comes 
after a long process of cultivation. The process involves pragmatic, pro¬ 
gressive learning that goes well beyond the intellectual process and re- 
sults in nondual action that refuses to separate subject and object. Such 
nondual action becomes well grounded “in a substrate both at rest and at 
peace” (Varela 1999: 34). This groundedness explains what many outsid- 
ers describe as the steadfastness and inner peace that seem to character- 
ize many activists, even those who face horrendous conditions, including 
many of those in pcn . 27 

In contrast to the detached view of people and things instilled by mod- 
ern science, the phenomenological perspective highlights the retrieval 
of history-making skills, which implies building on a contextualized, 
embodied, and situated notion of human practice (Spinosa, Flores, and 
Dreufys 1997). In this argument, humans live at their best when engaged 
in acts of history making, meaning the ability to engage in the ontological 
act of disclosing new ways of being, of transforming the ways in which 
they understand and deal with themselves and the world. This happens, 
for instance, when activists identify and hold on to a disharmony in ways 
that transform the cultural background of understanding in which peo¬ 
ple live (say, about nature, racism, sexism, homophobia). There is also a 
connection to place in this argument, to the extent that the life of skillful 
disclosing, which makes the world look genuinely different, is possible 
only through a life of intense engagement with a place and a collectivity. 
Skillful disclosing requires immersion in particular problems and places, 
with the real risk taking thatsuch rootedness entails. Only under these cir- 
cumstances can the kind of interpretive speaking worthy of attention to a 
community be exercised. Place-based activists, intellectuals, and common 
people do not act as detached contributors to public debate (as in the talk 
show model of the public sphere or as in attempts to explain problems in 
terms of abstract principles) but are able to articulate the concerns of their 
constituencies in direct ways. Identities are thus the result of engagement 
with cultural worlds; they arise not out of detached deliberation but out 
of “involved experimentation” (24). This is the role of disclosure properly 
speaking, which requires sensitivity to problematic practices that might 
have become habitual or to marginal or occluded practices that could 
be fostered or retrieved. In sum, historical identities are neither rigid or 



essential nor fully contingent. They are grounded in a familiar style of 
practices, and it is out of this contextual grounding that they change. 28 

The partially embedded and place-based character of activism is a fea- 
ture of social movements that often goes unacknowledged (Harcourt and 
Escobar, eds. 2005). Itshouldbe evident that in places like the Pacific the 
place dimension of movements is of paramount importance. Movements 
are situated in place and space, and this situatedness is an important 
component of their practice. In some instances “involved experimen- 
tation” in cultural worlds is often as important as explicitly articulated 
strategies, if not more so. This type of cultural shift happened, for ex- 
ample, with gender in the case we are considering. More than being ar¬ 
ticulated through a detached discourse of rights, even acknowledging the 
importance of such a discourse, the gender dimension in pcn has been 
advanced by women—and, in some ways, by men too—through daily 
strategies of positioning and of challenging and changing practices. This 
is the last important aspect of activism to be dealt with in this chapter. 


IV •©• Women, Gender, and Ethnic Identity 

Studies of black women in Colombia have been characterized in terms 
of “eloquent silences and emergent voices” (Camacho 2004). If black 
groups in general were largely invisible in academic studies until re- 
cent decades, black women were even more so. The visibility of Afro- 
Colombian peoples over the past two decades has been paralleled by 
an expansion of Afro-Colombian studies, including gender, particularly 
in anthropology, history, and environmental studies. Among the topics 
covered are the socioeconomic aspects of black women’s contribution to 
production and reproduction; women’s role in the re-creation of culture, 
including religion and healing practices; and women’s protagonism in 
social organization, particularly the family and extended kinship. Histo- 
rians have given attention to the place of black women in colonial soci¬ 
ety—e.g., from sexual representations to matrilineality; anthropologists 
have described a certain gender complementary of roles in production 
and in other social domains; and ecologists and ecological anthropolo¬ 
gists have shown in detail women’s key contributions to food security, 
biodiversity conservation, and territorial appropriation. Finally, some 
attention has been give to the participation of women, or lack thereof, 
in political processes. It is this last aspect I would like to discuss in this 
section, and the extent to which such participation has led to the explicit 
articulation of a gender perspective or not. 29 
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Many commentators have remarked on the unusually high profile of 
women in some sectors of the black movement of the Pacific. This is par- 
ticularly the case with pcn, where women are among the most promi¬ 
nent, articulate, and well-regarded leaders at all levels in contrast with 
many other ethnic and popular movements. This feature is not lost to 
pcn male leaders, who are very much aware that some of their women 
comrades might be among the most important popular women leaders 
in the country. This prominence, however, has not translated easily into 
an explicit articulation of a gender dimension of the struggle within the 
movement; the reasons for this are complex. In order to explain this ab- 
sence—and takinga cue from the framework developed by Florez Florez 
(2004, 2007)—it is useful to differentiate among three levels: explicit ar¬ 
ticulation of a gender dimension of the struggle or of a separate gender 
struggle; second, forms of positioning and strategy by women activists 
(and, to a lesser extent and in a different way, by men) that constitute 
de facto challenges to existing gender relations, albeit not articulated as 
such; and daily practices that unsettle gendered cultural patterns, thus 
politicizing gender relations. In other words, it is important not to remain 
at the first level of analysis, as is usually the case, but to probe deeper into 
the daily strategies and practices of activists vis-å-vis gender relations. 

These levels could be detected at the end of the first phase of our re- 
search, as the following quotes from our day long interview of January 
3,1994, indicate. One of the women activists offered the following state- 
ment on the matter: 

Here [in the movement] the discussion has taken place on the basis of 
blackness and the black person. Many of us work with young people and 
with women; but these particularities are set aside when one privileges the 
ethnic factor [lo étnico]. Today, however, we begin to see the need to iden- 
tify these particularities so we can move forward with the global process 
of strengthening the black community. ... In relation to the affirmation 
of identity we start to think about the role played by women at home, the 
neighborhood, the place of work, the street, and their central role in the 
socialization of children. ... To the extent that they begin to see them- 
selves as black women, they are going to play a fundamental role in the 
formation of the new generations. (ocn 1996: 256) 

At this moment, then, there was a clear privileging of ethnic identity, 
with a nascent interest in gender. The theorization of gender inidally 
took the form oflooking at women’s “particularity,” including their role 
in creating a sense of belonging to the territory and shaping the social 
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group, since men (for historical reasons having to do with slavery, and 
thus governed by a different logic of territorial appropriation) are often 
away and maintain several households on different rivers. The need to 
change this sort of practice (e.g., polygyny) was noticed, although there 
was an early insistence that the mechanisms to change it had to be en- 
dogenously generated: it is by women and men becoming conscious of 
the needs of the black community as a whole (that is, as an ethnic and 
cultural group) that these practices will change. As the same activist 
continued: 

In the Pacific, women’s groups are gaining ground and becoming Consoli¬ 
dated, responding to concrete needs and taking on concrete responsibili- 
ties. This does not mean thatthings should remain as theyare [in terms of 

conventional gender relations]_The idea of gender is important, espe- 

cially when it becomes conscious; women have demonstrated tremendous 
organizational capacity and strength; they are the anchor and structure of 
the process.... Before, women did not see this issue in terms of the black 
community; they only saw the economic and institutional problems, since 
institutions promoted an economistic view ... now they are beginning to 
see the problem in a more encompassing manner, since they have prob¬ 
lems with institutions, so they now see the issue of black women and black 
people as a whole, and they realize that the social and territorial gains of 
the black communities should solve their problems as black women as 
well. They also see the need to be part of the movement of black communi¬ 
ties because besides being women they are black and they feel it that way. 
U57) 

Again, this does not mean that the activists believe the ethnic struggle 
will solve women’s needs automatically. As another activist concluded, 
“We live in a sexist society. A couple in which both people have equal 
possibilities and responsibilities in the [political] process, butwhere one 
has to devote more time to taking care of the children, thus having less 
time for the process, is clearly a loss for the process. We rarely discuss 
these issues, but we assume them; we don’t discuss them openly too 
much, yet we feel and live them every day” (258). In other words, as activ¬ 
ists, women conceive of their struggle as women as a daily political task 
they need to advance both within the movement and within the commu¬ 
nity at large. In the initial years, men saw gender as an externally imposed 
discourse that does not reflect the experience of the black community. 
For a male leader, “the social movement of black communities has to 
face the gender problem, but it has to do it from within itself, not from 
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the outside; and it will do so, as with any other political question, when it 
becomes a pressing issue, or a possibility.... The issue of women is not 
a women’s question but one of the entire black community” (260). In a 
dialectical fashion, the same leader recognized that the very institutions, 
through their developmentalist attempts focused on women, were mak- 
ing the issue of women an important one for the movement. 

For both women and men activists, arguments about gender relations 
have to be articulated politically, and this discussion has to start with the 
recognition of the multiple forms of subordination faced by black peo- 
ple; these include a panoply of socioeconomic subordinations caused by 
racism and exploitation most aptly summarized in the saying, recalled by 
one of the women activists, that “blacks equalize at the lower end of the 
scale” (el ser negro ujuala por lo bajo), that is, there is a common denomina- 
tor of oppression which equalizes them all at the bottom of the social 
hierarchy and that has to do, above all, with blackness. There is also the 
belief that in the first half of the 1990 S political expediency dictated that 
the cultural and ethnic question be given priority. Even in the late 1990 S, 
most women and men activists did not see gender as “the principal prob¬ 
lem.” Indeed, women of ethnoterritorial organizations tended to resist 
the articulation of an explicit “gender perspective,” as it is usually known 
in the developmentalist sector (perspectiua degenero). Asked why this is so, 
one of the main women leaders replied, “This resistance is obvious, since 
we are not convinced by the potential political gains of women claiming 
rights on their own [por su ludo] when the response to the cultural and 
socioeconomic demands of the black communities has been so minimal; 
also, it is not convenient to air one’s dirty laundry in public when the out¬ 
side pressure is so strong. ” 30 Again, lest this statement sound like a com- 
plete dismissal of the need to change gender relations, the same activist 
went on to emphasize how women actually transform gender relations in 
their practice, even without an explicit discourse. 

As the Venezuelan-Colombian social psychologist Juliana Florez 
Florez (2004, 2007) argues, women are often able to open up spaces of 
resistance to challenge existingnorms while pushingthe collective proj- 
ect and the organizational principles in new directions. In time, the issue 
of women became more and more explicitly discussed. Florez explains 
this transformation in terms of the incorporation of discnsos into the so¬ 
cial movement dynamic, that is, of those aspects that might bring about 
conflicts and divisions. For Florez, social movement theory has not dealt 
with this dimension of collective action because it privileges a modern 
understanding of power that expels disensos and subjectivity from the 
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inquiry. Yet these two dimensions are crucial to movement transforma- 
tion; a strong identity as a political subject, she argues, demands after a 
certain point that activists face differences and power relations within 
the movement; this started to happen, for pcn, after a period of steady 
work on ethnic identity, particularly 1993-98. The processes of disenso 
took place around various forms of difference, with gender occupying a 
prominent role (although other aspects, such as age, religious practice, 
and rural versus urban origin and orientation, have also been important). 
For Florez, dealing with differences such as gender brings to the fore 
the existential aspects (aspectos uiuenciales) of political activism, including 
desires, passions, emotions, friendship, and the ludic (lo ludico). 

Florez’s important contribution highlights the “tactics of de- 
subjectivation” (tacticas de des-sujecidn) that women engage in at many lev- 
els in their day-to-day activities in order to shift gender relations (e.g., 
in the spheres of production, labor, personal and family relations, the 
armed conflict, the production of knowledge, and the relation with the 
racism of the society at large). The end result is that the limits of both 
black identity and black political identities are shifted along the way, if in 
a slow but steady manner. As she concludes, “After more than a decade of 
struggle, we may conclude that although pcn has not explicitly included 
working on gender in its political strategy, it has dealt with this subject in 
that some if its activists have enacted creatively, and slowly but cumula- 
tively, various tacticas dc des-sujecicin in order to shift the borders of black 
identity from the perspective of their experience as women” (2007: 344). 
By creating more room for internal differences and desires, new spaces 
of construction of the collective identity are created. What emerges 
is another possibility for the movement to shift around its own borders. 
After a degree of consolidation of the agenda of ethnic identity had been 
achieved and after someyears of internal crisis, the acknowledgment of 
differences is one of the main directions in which pcn seemed to be mov- 
ing in recent years. In the meantime, women activists continue to engage 
in a cultural politics that has widened the sphere of the political. 

Could these challenges be construed as a gender perspective in any way, 
or as contributing to such an articulation? Is the everyday displacement 
of some practices enough to accomplish a more visible and lasting social 
transformation at the level of gender? Could this be achieved without a 
discourse that articulates explicitly the existing relations of subordina- 
tion as relations of oppression, as Laclau and Mouffe (1985) would have 
it? There are two interrelated issues to be further discussed in this regard. 
The first is whether modern liberal or radical discourses of gender—as 
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they circulate transnationally among movements and institutions—can 
provide an appropriate basis for a gender articulation in cases such as 
the Pacific; the second, and closely related, is how activists explain the 
adequacy or inadequacy of the available languages. The inadequacy of 
liberal idioms of women’s liberation, particularly women’s equality, is 
explained by activists in terms of the different logic that underlies the cul- 
tural practices of the river communities. This is a relatively well known 
discussion in anthropology (although far from having been dealt with 
satisfactorily), but it is of ten taken up in activist and policy circles in a 
somewhat simplified manner. Simply put, black and indigenous river 
communities are seen as characterized by gender relations that are dif¬ 
ferent from those of modern societies, and patriarchy is not seen as oper¬ 
ating on the same basis, given the very different configuration of family, 
territory, and kinship. The most common idiom to explain this differ- 
ence is that of vernacular gender relations, or gender complementarity of 
tasks. How have pcn activists, relying on anthropological and ecological 
studies, attempted to theorize this process? 

For the river communities, gender complementarity is seen as the ba¬ 
sis for the historically specific forms of territorial appropriation based on 
kinship and traditional production practices; this process entails having 
intimate knowledge of the environment, including gender specialization 
of knowledge (e.g., gendered healing practices based on different knowl¬ 
edge of plants or types of illness). Given the spatiality of this process— 
the spatiality of the life project, in pcn’s conceptualization, as discussed 
in chapter 2—women and men have complementary tasks according to 
their respective long-standing knowledge and roles. While men engage in 
those tasks that require greater physical strength and time away from the 
familial environment, women are in charge of those productive aspects 
that take place around the river and the domestic space, thus ensuring 
the socialization and integration of the family, the feeling of belonging 
to a place, and cultural identity. Use spaces, as we know from the chapter 
on nature, are also deeply gendered, which is another aspect highlighted 
by activists to signal the gendered and culturally specific forms of ap¬ 
propriation. Gender complementarity is thus seen as important for the 
socioeconomic and political project of the region-territory. 

In recent years, women activists have introduced a distinction that 
brings them closer to articulating a gender discourse. As two women 
activists from pcn write, “Unlike what happens in the socioproduc- 
tive space, the political and familial spaces are characterized by a lack 
of gender complementariness” (Grueso and Arroyo 2005: 105). This is 
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an interesting move to highlight inequality in some domains. Again, the 
response by women activists to this new formulation has been to struggle 
to widen their political spaces of participation, given that “at the political 
level, the lack of complementariness is reflected in the difficulties faced 
by women in having access to public spaces of analysis, planning, and 
organizing” (63); this is particularly the case for grassroots women. Con- 
sequendy, it is now acknowledged that “any political project must make 
explicit the role of women. The political project needs to evaluate tradi- 
tional values and practices, to be sure, it must open itself up to supra- 
cultural rights, and it has to propose ways to change sexist practices, 
including those that might even be condoned by women”; this women- 
centered discourse is followed by the assertion that even if “the trans- 
formation of these practices needs to originate with women,” it should 
take as a point of departure “the culturally established gender relations 
and how these are reflected in the political domain” (107). Work by these 
activists and others within the Black Women’s NetWork of the Pacific 
has yielded a detailed and well thought out strategy that includes a set of 
problems and concrete actions and goals to overcome problems specific 
to women. Each of these problems and actions, however, is carefully de- 
veloped out of and related back to the five organizational principles of the 
movement (see table 5). This is a way for women activists to ensure a close 
articulation with theethnic struggle. The table shows the women’s critical 
assessment of internal and external obstacles to be overcome in relation 
to each of the principles (adapted from Grueso and Arroyo 2005:110-12). 

This exercise revealed many of the concerns that could also be arrived 
at from a liberal perspective (e.g., naturalization of women’s subordina- 
tion, forms ofviolence, low educational levels and political participation), 
albeit with some noticeable absences (e.g., goals concerning sexuality) 
and with emphases often not found in liberal perspectives (e.g., critical 
reflection on culture, community-oriented participation, collective as- 
pects of gender relations, organizational needs vis-å-vis other black and 
black women organizations). A crucial issue is the structuring role of the 
principles. As a woman activistput it, “The principios have been the driving 
force of our collective identity; we no longer operate in a vacuum, but on 
the basis of the principles; one is not any black person, but our actions 
are in all cases (even in dealing with the state on human rights violations) 
guided by the respect for difference. The principles ensure consistency 
between discourse and everyday practice. Everything that has to do with 
pcn we construct on the basis of the principles, whether we are consider- 
ing urban areas such as Aguablanca [in Cali] or a river in the Pacific.” 31 
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Table 5. Analysis and Strategies of the Black Womens NetWork for Black Women 
and the Black Communities of the Pacific 


Problems identified in relation to the politico- Strategies to overcome problems from the 

organizational principles of pcn perspective of the Black Womens Network 


Principle and meaning 

Problem from black 

womens perspective 

Action objective 

Line of action 

The right to a black identity 

•It means recognition, ap- 

• Racial, sociai, 

• To raise the level 

• Incorporation of ethnic 

preciation, and acceptance 

ethnic, and gender 

of recognition and 

and gender rights perspec- 

within the communities 

discrimination 

appreciation of 

tives into projects and 

and in the rest of society, as 

• Lowself-esteemas 

black communities 

programs that advance the 

black people with a distinc- 

black women; loss of 

as a specific popula- 

Black Womens Network 

tive culture. 

ethnic identity 

tion group differ- 

(Red de Mujeres Negras) 

• It means self-recognition 

• Relations of subordina- 

entiated from the 

and those arranged with 

and self-valuation as black 

tion and submission 

rest of Colombian 

other institutions 

women; it implies the need 

as black women 

society 

• Documentation, infor- 

to raise consciousness of 

assumed as almost 

•Topromote 

mation, and analyses of 

theirethnic-cultural and 

natural 

awareness of the 

human, economic, sociai, 

gender territorial rights as a 

• Victims of physical and 

situation of dis- 

and cultural rights of black 

distinctive ethnic group. 

psychological abuseand 

crimination and un- 

communities and their 


domesticviolence 

dervaluing of black 

impact on women, girls, 


• Responsibilityforthe 

women and girls, as 

youth, and the elderly 


home and the upbring- 

well as of the cul- 

• Design and implementa- 


ing of children 

turalobstadesthat 

tion of a plan of education 


• Lack of prominent 

prevent their full 

about ethnic-cultural and 


black women in past and 

development and 

territorial rights of black 


present history as role 

affect their personal 

communities, and about 


models 

dignity 

the rights of women and 


• High ratesof maternal 
morbidity and child 
mortality, limited access 
and low quality of health 

Services 

• Victims of forced 


children 

• Information and training 
aboutgenderand ethnic 
biases in the upbringing 
and development of black 
girls and women 


displacement 






(Table 5. continued) 


Problems identified in relation to the politico- 

Strategies to overcome problems from the 

organizational principles of pcn 

perspective of the Black Womens NetWork 

Principle and meaning 

Problem from black 

Action objective 

Line of action 


women s perspective 



The right to the territory 




(spaceforbeing) 




• To develop and strengthen 

• Lowsocial and political 

• To promote 

• Adoption of measures 

their capacities as women to 

participation of women 

womens access to 

to ensure fair qualitative 

be apartof the decision- 

in the community's 

participation in 

and quantitative levels 

makingprocessesthat 

decision-making sphere 

ethnic-territorial 

of participation of black 

affect us as a distinctive 

• Cultural obstacles 

decision-making 

women in ethnic-territorial ■ 

ethnic group, ensuring our 

that prevent or restrict 

processes, and in the 

organizations and in groups 

permanent affirmation vis-å- 

womens participation 

implementation of 

concerned with territo- 

vis the "other" 

• Low level of knowledge 

decisions that affect 

rial use, management and 


and abilities for the exer- 

their lives 

defense 


cise of politics 

• To strengthen 

• Encouragement of black 


• Womens participation 

womens capac- 

womens organization for 


takes the form mainly 

ity to participate in 

dealingwith the state and 


ofclaimsforbetterlife 

decision-making and 

civil society organizations 


conditions for the family. 

leadership spheres 

• Dissemination of informa- 


It does not include claims 

•Topromote and 

tion to stimulate participa- 


to assert ethnic rights. 

strengthen womens 

tion of women 


• Their involvement in 

organizationfor effec- 

• Strengthening of links, 


processes of organiza- 

tive networkingwith 

sharing of experiences, 


tion is of an operational 

other community- 

development of joint 


quality. 

based groups, as well 

projects, reinforcementof 


• They are very rarely 

as with state agencies 

solidarity, and appreciation 


elected to represent the 

and ngos 

and respect among black 


community or the orga- 

• Raisingconscious- 

womens organizations 


nization in activities that 

ness and encouraging 

• Qualifyingblackwomens 


imply travel outside of the 

reflection on cultural 

participation through ca- 


community. 

limitationsthatcur- 

pacity building and practical 


• Women can more easily 

tail black womens 

experience 


discuss “political" issues 

political participation 



among themselves and in 
domestic spaces. 
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Problems identified in relation to the politico- 

Strategies to overcome problems from the 

organizational principles of pcn 


perspective of the Black Womens NetWork 

Principle and meaning 

Problem from black 

Action objective 

Line of action 


womens perspective 



The right to ourown Vision of 




the future 




It means to develop our 

• Internalization of a 

• To encourage dis- 

• Identification of and 

own life project within a 

concept of development 

cussion and reflec- 

supportforwomens pro- 

framework of recognition 

basedon "having" and 

tion among black 

duction projects that are 

and respect for difference, 

"doing," and in which 

women on the 

environmentally and 

andtheredefinition of the 

"being" a community 

characteristics and 

culturally sustainable and 

relationship between the 

andablackwomanis 

implicationsof the 

that favor territoriality and 

black community, the state, 

denied 

neoliberal develop- 

ensurefoodsecurity 

andthe rest of society. 

• Low levels of ethnic 

ment model for 

• Elaboration of ethnic- 


and gender identity 

the Pacific and for 

sensitive educational pro- 


thatwould allowforan 

women 

posals for the socialization 


Identification of needs 

•To promote and 

and upbringing of children 


and interests of the 

strengthen incorpo- 

in the domestic and school 


community and black 

ration of womens 

environments, and that 


women which are neces- 

interests and needs 

favor gender equity and 


sary for the design of 

in the design of the 

recognition of own ethnic 


their own development 

Life Project for the 

and territorial worth 


programs 

Black Commu¬ 
nity (Proyectod eVida 
para la Comunidad 
Negra) as a political 
proposal of the pcn 


Therighttobeapartof, andpar- 
tkipatein, the struggles of black 
people throughout the world 

TNs is related to the 

• Very low knowledge of 

•To promote 

• Capacity building for pcn 

recognition, currency, and 

the struggles of black peo- 

reflection and 

participation in the Red Con- 

experience of our ethnic and 

ple throughout the world 

appropriation of 

tinental Afroamericana and 

gender rights at the national 

and of the movements for 

ethnic-cultural and 

the Binational Colombian- 

and international levels. 

recognition of ethnic rights 

territorial rights 

Ecuadorian Committee and 


and womens rights 

and their impact on 

invigoration of the Latin 



womens lives 

American PeoDles' Global 
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Problems identified in relation to the politico- 
organizational principles of pcn 

Strategies to overcome problems from the 
perspective of the Black Womens NetWork 

Principle and meaning 

Problem from black 

womens perspective 

Action objective 

Line of action 


• Very low appreciation 

• To raise conscious- 

• Design of strategies for 


and recognition of black 

ness about the orga- 

the participation of black 


womens contribution to 

nizational processes 

womens organizationsin 


the construction of Co¬ 

and the mobiliza- 

campaigns against forced 


lombian national identity 

tions against all forms 

of exclusion of black 

peoples in Colombia 
andthroughoutthe 

world 

displacement 


Taking a cue from Strathern (1988), one could follow these women’s 
theorizing to examine one’s own anthropological and feminist theoriz- 
ing as practices of the Western imagination. Postcolonial feminist crit- 
ics have long pointed out the ethnocentrism of much liberal and radical 
Western feminist discourse. My hypothesis, provisionally substantiated 
with this limited ethnographic analysis of women activist practices, is 
that women activists have something to teach us about the very styles of 
theorizing. I am talking not so much about the specific content of the 
proposals they are making—which might seem insufficiently reflective 
to our deconstructive eyes, although below I will make a point about the 
theoretical pertinence of their position on gender difference—but about 
the anchoring of their inquiries in a shared political project (often the 
case of feminism but in a rather different way). This anchoring largely 
shapes their knowledge practices, rather than the other way around. Women 
activists, for instance, borrow strategically and selectively from anthro¬ 
pological and ecological theories about gender complementarity, but 
they resituate this knowledge in terms of a politics of difference, rather 
than, say, of ethnographic truth or knowledge for conservation; and they 
adopt a critical position regarding developmentalist women discourses, 
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while borrowing from them, up to a certain point, ideas about discrimi- 
nation and rights. From this position, they imagine “their” cultural- 
political position as a discursive counterpart to “Western culture” (what 
I have called here logocentric modernity), refusing the project of conver- 
sion into it (developmental feminism), and thus opening up a space of 
difference. If they refiise to accept the separation of gender and ethnic- 
ity (as one that is pertinent to them neither theoretically nor politically), 
they use selectively the modern/different dichotomy to make a cultural- 
political point. 

This space of difference is a border from which to think about poli- 
tics and culture in another way. Women activists can be seen as speaking 
from the colonial difference (in terms of both gender and ethnicity) and 
in doing so they bring to light an unsuspected angle of the modernity/ 
coloniality/decoloniality equation. To fully develop this argument would 
require a much more thorough treatment than I can attempt here. I 
would like to give two interrelated indications in this direction to end this 
section. These involve a reading of the literature on vernacular gender, 
on the one hand, and certain works on gender difference, on the other. 
Briefly, vernacular gender is an anthropological notion that refers to the 
difference—oftentimes asymmetrical—thatexisted between women and 
men in nonindustrialized societies and that can still be seen at play in 
many settings. Most controversially proposed by Ivan Illich in the early 
1980 S, vernacular gender points at “the eminendy local and dme-bound 
duality that sets off men and women under circumstances and condi- 
tions that prevent them from saying, doing, desiring, and perceiving ‘the 
same thing’ ” (Illich 1982 : 20 ); Illich differentiates this regime from the 
modern one of “economic sex,” which, for Illich, reigns in societies built 
around the idea of scarcity, the individual, and, hence, individual rights; 
economic sex assumes the disembeddness of social life from place and 
the dominance of the market form; in the long run, it makes women and 
men interchangeable, thus obliterating their difference, resulting in gen- 
derless individuals that are equalized to consume (or, as Trinh adds, to 
be consumed [ 1989 : 108 ]). Illich’s proposal has been echoed by some 
feminist theorists and anthropologists, by Trinh, for instance, to buttress 
arguments against feminist ethnocentrism (although warning of the 
possible use of the idea of vernacular gender for reactionary purposes), 
and by Apffel-Marglin and Sanchez ( 2002 ) to scrutinize developmental 
feminism among Andean indigenous communities in Bolivia. For Apffel- 
Marglin and Sanchez, developmental feminism trains women to relate in- 
dividually to the market, commodities, and their own bodies, becoming 
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a dominating force to the extent that for these women individuality and 
autonomy are principles alien to Andean communities. With neoliberal 
style development, as the Chilean feminist Veronica Schild put it (1998), 
women and men are socialized into market citizenship. 

Strathern (1988) has explored systematically the reasons and conse- 
quences of such a discursive problematic. She sees at the basis of it the 
most fundamental assumptions about society and the individual em- 
bedded in Western knowledge practices, which put limits to the exten- 
sion of these frameworks to societies in which such categories might 
not be valid descriptions of social life. Melanesian groups, for instance, 
are not concerned with the relation between the individual and society 
(a veritable “Western metaphysical obsession” [29]) or with an opposi- 
tion between men and women. This impossibility should, according to 
Strathern, serve as a call to question the often conceptually conservative 
constructs adopted by many of our politically oriented fields of study. 
“In universalizing questions about women’s subordination,” she writes, 
“feminist scholarship shares with classical anthropology the idea that 
the myriad forms of social organization to be found across the world are 
comparable to one another. Their comparability is an explicit Western 
device for the organization of experience and knowledge” (31). Her care- 
ful ethnography of the social relations of groups structured around gift 
rather than commodity economies in Papua New Guinea enables her to 
show the profoundly relational character of these societies (hence, the 
absence of individuals in the modern sense, yet the existence of complex 
notions of personhood), positing a notion of analogic gender, somewhat 
akin to Illich’s, according to which “male and female are analogic ver- 
sions of each other, each acting in its own distinctive way” (299). In other 
words, behavior is deeply gendered, and gender ineluctably relational, 
based on difference. 32 This leads Strathern, in the last instance, to ques¬ 
tion the imputations of male dominance in standard Western terms of 
hierarchy and control of social relations and to open up the inquiry for a 
notion of domination that is more attuned to this society’s practices and 
interpretive frameworks. 

The notion of an irreducible gender difference is at the heart of certain 
feminist theories, particularly Luce Irigaray’s. Irigaray unambivalently as- 
serts a radical, indeed incommensurable, difference between women and 
men. That Western culture has tended to efface this difference is not only 
a reflection of the existence of the norm of a single (male) subject, but of 
the entire logocentric tradition that privileges abstract logic over cultural, 
including sensual, experience. Logocentrism has entailed the construc- 
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tion of the world in a masculine register (hence, phallogocentrism) and 
the destruction of female subjectivities—a monosexism as a false uni¬ 
versal. This is why for her “to put the other on trial can only maintain 
hierarchical and alienating relations” (2000:79; an assertion echoed by 
pcn activists). This should not be misunderstood as a disavowal of the 
aim of, say, equal rights, but as saying that this aim is insufficient to 
construct a positive identity for women. In Irigaray’s view, this identity 
can be constructed only if women (actually, both sexes) assume their 
share of the negative, of the different, thus really yielding two autono- 
mous subjects and a regime of veritable intersubjectivity. In other words, 
it is the assertion of difference _from (nor merely difference, since this 
still supposes the yardstick of a male world [see 2000: 86]) that should 
ground the project of ending the subjugation to the other gender ond of 
reconstructing the gender relation. The patriarchal subject, who never 
sees a subject different from himself, can never be the foundation of this 
intersubjectivity. Even more, it is necessary to respect the duality between 
the sexes to achieve this goal, the singularity of a relationship of two be- 
ings that are irreducible in their alterity. 33 

Irigaray’s position poses challenges not only to phallogocentric mo- 
dernity but to conceptions of vernacular gender as well. “I belong to a 
cultural tradition,” she writes. “My relation to the world, to others, and 
to myself, is shaped by it. I had to, I still have to, effect a gesture that is 
at least double: deconstruct the basic elements of the [patriarchal] cul- 
ture which alienate me and discover the sy mbolic norms which can at the 
same time preserve the singularity of my nature and allow me to elaborate 
its culture” (2000:148). The last part of the statement is an injunction for 
the double task facing societies such as the Pacific, namely, deconstruc- 
tive and transformative. The deconstructive task needs to operate in two 
registers: that of the dominant Euro-Andean patriarchal culture, with its 
growing influence; and that of styles of male dominance in long-standing 
vernacular relations. Herein lies a double critique by black women activ¬ 
ists, who at one and the same time resist both the gender and the race 
colonialist acts, refusing to enlist the challenge to one at the service of 
the other. In other words, it is not in the name of the monosexual dis- 
course and male world of Western modernity thatthey will conduct their 
struggle against the gender/race colonialist act (as in developmental fem- 
inism); nor is it by simply sheltering an alleged gender complementarity 
within the black world that they will struggle against the race/gender co¬ 
lonialist act. This is to say that the twofold face of race/gender coloniality/ 
decoloniality in the case of black women of the Pacific, because of its very 
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cultural specificity, places activists in a radical position in the politics of 
alterity. Only difference, says Irigaray, can protect existence (e.g., 2001: 
16). Indeed, “if our culture were to receive within itself the mystery of the 
other as an unavoidable and insurmountable reality, there would open up 
a new age of thought, with a changed economy oftruth and ethics” (no). 
Activists and some scholars seem to converge in this tenacious journey. 
It supposes an ethical know-how and a retrieval of history-making skills 
by activists. 34 

It could be hypothesized that third world and postcolonial feminisms 
are particularly attuned to the articulation of both of the dimensions just 
discussed, that is, the question of gender difference and the idiom of 
gender complementarity. And this seems indeed increasingly the case, 
as Florez argues (2007: 362-69), based on a provisional review of the 
literature on the subject by writers from Africa, Latin America, and the 
Caribbean. On the basis of these works, Florez raises pertinent ques- 
tions such as the following: Is it possible, as pcn women activists seem 
to do, to speak about the oppression of women without appealing to 
the category of feminism? Could it be that some proposals for gender 
difference do not amount to sheltering long-standing forms of oppres¬ 
sion but, on the contrary, might constitute genuine discourses for the 
reaffirmation of identity? Could the distance that many African and Latin 
American women activists maintain from Western feminisms—seen as 
constructed on the basis of opposition to men—be made into a rallying 
point for other ways of dealing with gender? If conceived from a perspec- 
tive of the relational epistemes that often prevail in many communities, 
can women’s struggles be fully acknowledged without undermining the 
joint struggles of women and men? What are the limits to thinking about 
women in contexts such as the Pacific in terms of patriarchal power rela¬ 
tions only? In short, what Florez envisions is a series of “non-Eurocentric 
feminist approaches,” which in turn implies “the creadon of more local- 
ized conceptual tools” (2007: 368), such as those than can be gleaned 
from the practices of desubjectivation of pcn women activists. 


Conclusion 

It may be the case that social movements are forced to reflect systemati- 
cally on their practice in times of crisis. In the case of pcn, there was the 
recognition ofinternal crisis beginning about 1999. Sincethen, pcn has 
been going through a process of reflection and critical examination of 
its practice. The sense of crisis has multiple sources, chiefly, the exten- 
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sion and recrudescence of the war into all corners of the Pacific, a certain 
exhaustion on the part of activists after an intense period of dealings and 
concertacidn with the state and ngos, and a growing awareness of the need 
for theoretical, political, and generational renewal coupled with a set of 
conditions thatare inimical to this need. One response, as we shall see in 
the next chapter, was a period of intense international activity and con- 
nection with various networks since the mid- to late 1990 S. This process, 
while valuable to the movement, did not assuage the sense of crisis. By 
2002, the collective was again focusing on itself; several steps were taken 
in this direction, including paying attention to the need to attract and 
train younger activists, dealing with differences and diversity within 
the movement at a new level of complexity, debating and consolidating 
the political thought of the movement, and building more autonomous 
and sustainable organizations. This process included two intensive two- 
day workshops on evaluation and strategic planning in summer 2003, 
led by the most important regional palenque, Palenque El Congal from 
Buenaventura, with the participation of over sixty-five pcn activists (see 
Palenque El Congal 2003a, 2003b). The workshops were intended to 
conduct a diagnosis of the movement (a sort of balance sheet of achieve- 
ments, problems, and bottlenecks), renew its vision and commitment, 
and draw a strategic plan for the organization for the years to come. Here 
is the restatement of the organization’s mission as it emerged from this 
exercise: 

W e [Palenque El Congal] are a regional organization of the Process of Black 
Communities, pcn, in the Southern Pacific and the inter-Andean valleys; 
we uphold [reivindicamos], promote, and defend the rights to the identity, 
ancestral territory, autonomous participation, and collective well-being 
of the black communities; we do so on the basis of our organizational 
strengthening, social mobilization, and negotiation capable of generating 
the conditions for the permanence and development of the cultures of the 
black communities as a people. (Palenque El Congal 2003b: 5) 

Affirming the preeminence of the political process, they asserted, “We 
are part of and embody the Process, we appropriate it and suffer and en- 
joy the Process, we identity with it.” A vast range of problems at many 
different levels—from the organizational to the individual and from the 
technical to the political—were clearly identified in the diagnosis, in¬ 
cluding the stagnation of territorial goals, lack of articulation with other 
pertinent actors, technical limitations, excessive concentration in a few 
geographical areas, insufficient capacity to share information in a timely 
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fashion, internal disorganization, lack of political clarity on the part of 
some members, concentration of tasks in a few leaders and low levels of 
incorporation of community-based leaders, lack of a program for leader- 
ship training and development, and administrative deficiencies. A care- 
ful diagnosis of the organization followed this preliminary balancing of 
problems and strengths, locating the organization in the regional and 
national context of the moment, but also in relation to its internal work- 
ing and to other organizations. The armed conflict, of course, figured 
prominently as a conditioning factor in the organization’s development. 

What emerged in the end was an agreement on a series of areas of 
concentration for the immediate future and for strategic planning. This 
agreement started by distinguishing between the plan itself and the mis- 
sion, vision, principles and ethical values of the organization underlying 
the plan (the “strategic dream,” as it was called). The double rootedness 
of the Process in both organization and communities was reasserted, as 
was the basic definition of pcn as a political organization for the defense 
of the ethnic rights of the black communities. Established and newer ar¬ 
eas ofworkemphasized included a reassertion of the cultural-territorial 
basis of the movement, articulated around the notions of ethnic and cul- 
tural identity, the region-territory, and the goal of constructing a new 
societal model; a focus on food autonomy as a pressing need for river 
communities to resist displacement; the development of culturally ap- 
propriate educational models; increasing work with women and youth; 
new models of participation with local (e.g., mayors of towns), national, 
and international institutions, including alliances with actors at these 
levels; maintaining the commitment to the ethical values of the struggle; 
and developing an autonomous and sustainable organizational and in- 
stitutional basis, capable of sustaining itself at all levels. Most of the rest 
of the exercise was devoted to issues that are often the Achilles’ heels 
of social movements: the financial, administrative, and technical ele- 
ments—that is, those elements that facilitate, and sometimes even make 
possible, a sustainable movement organization or network. 35 

The toller (workshop) did not entail a significant redefinition of the 
movement or its strategy. All of the topics under discussion fit within 
the space crafted by the basic organization established in the early 1990 S. 
The resulting plan was an attempt to respond to the conditions ofviolence 
and displacement (see the end of chapter 1). Some topics were newly em- 
phasized in this regard, such as food security and alternative economic 
projects as a strategy to resist in place. Similarly, there was unprecedented 
recognition of some issues, such as individual needs and aspirations as 
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an important aspect of activism and the need to work with young people 
and urban groups; but as a whole what took place was a reaffirmation 
of the basic organization of the network by its most important and ac- 
tive regional subnetwork. Already in ascension by 2003, however, were 
a series of issues that were becoming more visible and pressing in the 
aftermath of the Durban conference: racism, persistent discrimination, 
rights, and poverty. Although the emphasis on these problems over the 
past few years could be seen as a return to more conventional agendas, 
the way these issues have been taken up, including a very active debate on 
reparations and economic, social, and cultural rights, has shown again 
the capacity of pcn and a growing number of black activists, intellec- 
tuals, and academics to construct a sophisticated framework for theory, 
strategy, and action. 

What emerged from this exercise was a more mature organization. A 
number of features have to be emphasized in this regard, and in connec- 
tion with the themes of this chapter. A core group of activists remains 
committed to the Proceso (pcn), to the black cultural and territorial 
struggle, to environmental goals, to an alternative model for the Pacific 
and the country. By 2003, the movement had produced a substantial body 
of knowledge, which is being systemadzed under the rubric of the “the 
political, cultural, and ecological thought of pcn.” 36 The figure world 
they have created over the years has been amplified and enriched through 
the process of encountering difference and disensos. The decade extend- 
ing from the Asamblea of 1993, where the basic principles were stated, 
to the workshops in 2003 has signified a long, difficult journey, full of 
achievements but also of frustrations and difficulties. While the prin¬ 
ciples continue to be a guiding light, the new context and needs require 
that they be met through a different combination of practices. So while 
the political thought of the movement has grown in complexity, the 
growth of organizational capacity has been much more limited. Despite 
the renewed commitment to the process on the part of most of the main 
leaders active since the early 1990S, there has also been a reaccommo- 
dation of the collective identity to make room for individual needs. At 
times this reaccommodation has been motivated by pragmatic concerns 
(e.g., personal safety, family financial needs), at times by more systemic 
pressures, such as in the case of gender. Ten years later, however, the 
collective identity called pcn continued to be a viable presence—or, as 
the activists would say, propuesto, or proposal—among the complicated 
play of forces in the Pacific and black cultural politics in Colombia and 
elsewhere. It continues to be so today. 
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6 networks 


The solidarity among peoples is an estrategia de lucha 
[strategy of struggle] and of exchange of experiences 
about the most effective ways to oppose monsters that 
often have no face on the national scene, such as the wto 
[World Trade Organization], or Monsanto. International 
mobilizations and experiences enable us to see the world 

differently_However, it must be stressed that the 

global actions need to have local repercussions in terms of 
changing concrete policies. This remains a problem 
within global organizing: the lack of articulation between 
the global and the local. Many groups do their part on 
the global scene, but the feedback to the local rarely 

happens_The main costs are still born by the locals. 

This is why we at pcn always emphasize goingfrom the local 
to the global and not the other way around—whether it is in 
Europe, India, Colombia, or what have you. 

—pcn activist, 2001, on the participation of pcn in 
antiglobalization mobilizations in various parts of the 
world, particularly those coordinated by the Peoples 
Global Action Against Free Trade (pga) 


In mid-October 1995 three pcn representatives traveled to Europe to 
participate in a series of activities geared toward creating international 
awareness of the plight of the black peoples of the Colombian Pacific 
and gaining support for their struggles. Originally facilitated by a pro¬ 
gressive church-affiliated Swedish ngo, the two-month-long European 
tour took the pcn members to many cities and put pcn in touch with a 
variety of groups. One of the activities, held in Bern on October 20 (in 
which I participated), was a one-day symposium organized by the Swiss 
ngo swissaid under the title, “ ... and if the south refused our concep- 
tion of the environment?” The main speakers addressed the assembly in 
the morning, and the afternoon was devoted to simultaneous workshops 
on three environmental projects, one in India, one in Guinea Bissau, 



and one in the Colombian Pacific. Run by the three pcn representatives 
and me, the workshop was held in Spanish and focused on the Proyecto 
Biopacffico (pbp), which, as we know, was by then undergoing a thor- 
ough reexamination. Despite their lack of international experience, the 
pcn activists delivered their message eloquently and clearly; it concerned 
two central aspects of the process: the need for ngos to recognize the 
central role the black communities should play in any conservation ef- 
fort, with the consequent need for real participation and control of the 
resources allocated for conservation by the communities; and the need to 
strengthen the organizing processes, particularly given the rising levels 
of aggression and disregard by the state. In a move that was still new in 
the international solidarity and ngo development field, pcn was ada- 
mant about one more thing: ngos must learn to recognize the political 
(social movement) organizations in the regions in which they work, to 
clarify their own political position in relation to them, and to support 
them wholeheartedly and without the ambivalence shown in the past. 
The call meant that ngos such as swissaid would have to support the 
Operational Plan for pbp drafted by the organizations over and against 
what the government project staff might think of it. 1 

Three years later, a pcn representative arrived in Finland to participate 
in a “global dialogue” under the rubric “Expanding People’s Spaces in 
the Globalising Economy,” held at the Hanasaari Cultural Center near 
Helsinki on September 5-9, 1998. This gathering was organized and 
convened by the International Group for Grassroots Initiatives (iggri), 
a network created in 1985 and made up of individuals connected with 
the alternative development movement and with grassroots struggles 
in the global south. 2 1 participated in the event as an iggri member, co- 
ordinating with the pcn representative, Libia Grueso. By then, iggri 
had decided to transform itselfinto a network of grassroots movements, 
and toward that end convened the meeting with the aim of sharing ac- 
counts ofpopular responses to development and globalization and of dis- 
cussing innovative experiences with alternative economies by grassroots 
movements. Over 120 participants from five continents, the large major- 
ity members of grassroots organizations and representatives of social 
movement networks, answered the call; they arrived from, among other 
places, Chiapas, Mexico, and Russia, from Tanzania, India, and Thai¬ 
land, from Bolivia, Senegal, Colombia, and Chile, from Sri Lanka, New 
Zealand, Nigeria, the United States (including a well-known Native North 
American activist and homeless rights advocate, Cheri Honkala), and, 
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of course, Finland. The range of topics was vast, from Davos to the re- 
generation of local economies, from commodification and Eurocentrism 
to the spiritual values and the emergence of countervailing forces, and 
from the ravages of globalization to a panoply of cases around commu¬ 
nity struggles, local currencies, people’s knowledge, women’s projects, 
cultural resistance, and so forth, all ofwhich could be seen as contribut- 
ing to crafting people’s own autonomous spaces. 

After a spiritual-cultural opening act by an African musical group, the 
Dialogue was opened formally on Saturday, September 5, by one of the 
Finnish hosts and the chair of the iggri group, the Indian activist Smitu 
Kothari. Then followed the two main speakers of the day, Susan George, 
one of the main intellectual forces behind the global justice movements, 
and Orlando Fals Borda, a longtime Colombian activist and intellec¬ 
tual well known for his leading role in the participatory action research 
(par) movement. George’s words were harsh, likening globalization to a 
vampire, with its then-projected treaties such as the infamous Multilateral 
Agreement on Investment (mai), a veritable “bilis of rights” for transna- 
tional corporations to plunder the world. Her recommendation was for 
organizing beyond the state in both north and south and to build alli- 
ances horizontally and vertically. Fals Borda started by emphasizing the 
inherent diversity of places and went on to note, presaging the spirit of 
the World Social Forum process that started three years later, how social 
movements were attempting to move “from the micro to the macro and 
from protest to proposal.” He spoke about the need to deconstruct de¬ 
velopment and modernity and to build on the par tradition in order to 
catalyze popular counterpowers to globalization and capitalism. 3 Four 
days later, after many workshops were held centering on various regions 
and problems, followed by plenaries, the closing ceremony featured 
a meditation on friendship and solidarity facilitated by an activist from 
Bangalore, Siddhartha. The weather in Helsinki was still pleasant, and 
the participants assembled in a circle on the lawn, in the middle ofwhich 
a mandala was drawn. People were asked to come forward in silence to 
fill up the mandala with leaves, pebbles, wild berries, and flowers. When 
the mandala was complete, people shared their responses; a Maori in- 
voked the blessings of the ancestors, and the Maori stone was handed 
around from participant to participant, so that they could pass on their 
energy for the fiiture. Then the Indian activist led the delegates in a cer¬ 
emony of remembrance; a Thai spiritual leader recited a prayer invoking 
the earth and the sky, a young Mexican couple told of a Huichol poem that 
summons people to share their knowledge, and there were songs from 
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various countries. Everybody held hands in gratitude, and then we all de- 
parted, the facilitator wishing us outer and inner peace and harmony. 

The Hanasaari gathering was unusual in many ways, prefiguring many 
of the qualities of similar gatherings opposed to globalization that were 
to multiply after the Seattle demonstrations of a year later; but it also 
evidenced older practices. Attending the meeting was a group of activ- 
ists from the People’s Global Action Against Free Trade (pga). The pga 
had been formally created only a few months earlier and had circulated 
its first powerful manifesto against neoliberal globalization in March of 
1998. The influential role this network was to play as perhaps the main 
facilitator of “a convergence space” for the antiglobalization movements 
(Routledge 2003; see also Juris 2004) and of the great demonstrations 
that followed after Seattle was still ahead. 4 However, the practices favored 
by the pga —including its emphasis on decentralization and autonomy, 
direct action and civil disobedience, and a radical rejection of states and 
institutions linked to neoliberal globalization and free trade, all within 
an overall anarchist philosophy—and iggri’s design for the meet¬ 
ing—workshops and plenaries, with largely older third world men and 
northern women at the table for the latter—soon clashed. The split was 
triggered by a report by one of the working groups which suggested that 
under certain conditions movements should be willing to negotiate with 
the state and with corporations. While the comment was made in part in 
the context of the Finnish state and Finnish (e.g., timber and electronic) 
global corporations, with whom the working group thought it might be 
possible to establish a critical dialogue, the fact that the entire gathering 
had been fimded by the Finnish government (progressive and critical of 
the neoliberal model as it was at the time) was an additional sign of fatal 
compromise, in the eyes of the pga. By the end of the third day, the pga 
made its critique vocal. Grueso had arrived as part of the pga group, and 
she spoke first for the group that day: 

We do not share the attempt at establishing a dialogue between represen- 
tatives from the tncs [transnational corporations] and popular organi- 
zations, nor can dialogue be established with governments that maintain 
repressive systems. Second, the methodological limitations of time etc. 
have made it impossible to overcome difficulties. We gain only superfi- 
cial knowledge of popular struggles in the working groups. We emphasize 
that our interest is to learn from the experience of those present here, but 
the methodology does not allow it. We need to create a space for this to 
happen, that is, for a collective construction that strengthens us mutually. 
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Then followed one of the European pga activists, who questioned the 
legitimacy of the entire gathering and what he saw as an attempt on the 
part of the iggri core group to manipulate the meeting’s deliberations 
and findings. In short, the clash was not only over contents but also over 
the very form of the event and its politics. By now, it has become clear 
that many movements worldwide favor a style of politics that emphasizes 
the principles ofautonomy, nonhierarchy, self-organization, and the like. 
This feature has been variously referred to as “prefigurative politics”—that 
is, a way of acting that enacts in everyday practice the characteristics of the 
future world desired (e.g., Graeber 2002; Grubacic 2004)—or discussed 
in terms of the concern with form, particularly those decentralized forms 
enabled by new digital technologies (e.g., Juris 2004; Waterman 2004; 
Escobar 2004b; King 2006). Above all, this form of politics is evoked by the 
concept of network, the central concern of this chapter. Before discussing 
networks, however, it is important to mention that if the iggri meeting 
still exhibited older styles, it also brought with it concerns arising from 
third world experiences thatare still to be incorporated fullyinto the global 
justice movements. The concern with policy and the state remains central, 
albeit not defining, for most social movements in the global south; Euro- 
centrism is often analyzed from Southern perspectives and missed alto- 
gether in northern discussions. But even what was called “the struggle of 
wisdom over information” by Kothari at the meeting (valuing place-based 
knowledge, or know-how besides know-what in Varela’s terms [1999]) 
could serve as a corrective to what can be seen as an exaggerated concern 
with disembodied information in the northern global justice movements. 

Part I of this chapter reinterprets part of the discussion about pcn in 
light of notions of self-organization and networks; it also examines the 
experience of internationalization of pcn in the period 1995-2005. Part 
II starts the theoretical discussion of networks. Network approaches have 
blossomed over the past decade and a half. In some cases, networks are 
summoned to reconceptualize globalization and social movements; in 
others, networks appear as an element of a larger efifort at social theory 
development. Part III applies this discussion to another empirical domain 
discussed in previous chapters, the discourses on global biodiversity. The 
aim of this part is to show how power operates in networks; as this case 
shows, whereas subaltern actors influenced significantly the shape of the 
biodiversity debate for a time, in the long run conventional agendas as- 
serted themselves as the biodiversity network became more hierarchical. 

Part IV, finally, returns to the theoretical register. It starts by telling a 
history that is rarely told in accounts of networks: the influence of sources 
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that range from 1950S information theory, systems science, and cyber- 
netics to complexity theory since the 1980S. It then goes on to review a 
current wave of critical theory related to networks and complexity that 
sees itself as being less concerned with questions of epistemology (the 
conditions of knowledge, as was still the case with poststructuralism) 
than with ontology, that is, with basic questions about the nature of the 
world. As Manuel de Landa, one of the main sources for this part, ex- 
plains in his approach to “social ontology,” today’s critical theories are 
fueled by a fundamental scrutiny of the kinds of entities that theories as- 
sume to exist and, concomitantly, geared to the construction of theories 
based on different ontological commitments (2002, 2006). These trends 
are resulting in approaches variously called flat ontologies or assemblage 
theories that, as I will argue, have much to tell us not only about net¬ 
works but also about prefigurative politics and the dynamics of organiz- 
ing. This part of the chapter is largely synthetic and could be read almost 
as a theoretical appendix, although I hope it will be useful in mapping the 
complicated field of networks research. It is an attempt to point to politi- 
cally relevant reconstructions of social theory. 


I <$> Assembling Movements: 
pcn and Transnational Self-Organizing Networks 

I have suggested elsewhere (1992) that social movements may be de- 
scribed as autopoietic entities—that is, as self-producing, autonomous 
entities whose basic internal organization, despite important changes, is 
preserved in their interaction with their environments through structural 
coupling. The view of social movements as self-producing is counterin- 
tuitive, to the extent that they are often seen as responding to structural 
forces, strategizing on the basis of their interests, accomplishing particu- 
lar functions in society, shaped by contentious politics, deeply embedded 
in networks that take them in all kinds of directions, or what have you. 

These are also apt descriptions of movements. However, there is a grow- 
ing sense that many of today’s movements can be analyzed through ap¬ 
proaches that build on theories derived from looking at the dynamics of 
natural processes, particularly self-organization. This has been argued in 
relation to antiglobalization movements in particular (Waterman 2004; 
Escobar 2004b; Juris 2004; Chester and Welsh 2006). But is it also true 
of those other, “humbler” mobilizations that account for the vast major- 
ity of movements in the world today? Do they create a “network of their 
own,” albeit connected to larger networks worldwide? In this section, 
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I suggest that these insights also apply to movements such as pcn, up 
to a certain point. From the perspective of the new theories, this entails 
givinga sense of pcn’s emergence as a network and assemblage of sorts, 
its maintenance through time, the constitution of its basic organization, 
its recurrence at various scales, interaction among components resulting 
in self-organization, changes via structural coupling triggered by the en¬ 
vironment, systemic orderings, and open-endedness, and so forth. 5 

As described in chapter 5, pcn grew out of a specific set of conditions 
in the late 1980S. Its emergence can be seen as a process with important 
components of self-organization that took place around the time of the 
National Constituent Assembly (1990-91). Self-organization here does not 
mean an automatic process that happens by itself, regardless of context; 
on the contrary, it often entails aspects that are both dependent and inde¬ 
pendent of context and environment, self-organized and other-organized, 
with both linear causality and nonlinear explanations, in whichagents and 
structures are inseparable, and in which the emergent patterned move- 
ment is best explained as the result of interaction between on-the-ground 
recurrent activity and surrounding conditions. In explaining the rise of 
environmental movements in Finland, based on activists’ life narratives 
and drawing on theories of self-organization and heterarchy in biology, 
Peltonen characterizes the early phases in a way that applies to pcn: 

Thus we can hypothesize about a movement striving, in its emergent phase, 
towards operational closure, that is, towards a phase where it can enter into 
an evolutionary mode of development through self-organization. When we 
see language as an essential mechanism in the self-organization of a social 
movement, it is possible to look for linguistic mechanisms thatprovide for 
operational closure, allowing for the co-evolution of a social network and a 
code of conduct.... One could perceive discursive frameworks as the con- 
struction of a “discursive membrane.” These membranes are used to differ- 
entiate the network and the code it carries from its operating environment 
and therefore allou; jor operational autonomy. Like biological cell membranes, 
these discursive membranes have a double fimction, as they both isolate 
cells and connect them to others. As in the case of any organization, the per- 
meability of the membrane is a delicate matter, and it should keep the orga¬ 
nization intact and operational, without endangering its capacity to adapt to 
changing circumstances. (Peltonen 2006:163-64; emphasis added) 

This explanation is remarkably in tune with the view of autopoiesis. It 
also takes into consideration the place-based dimension of movements 
and the role of individual trajectories in emergence. “The dynamics of so- 
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cial movements,” Peltonen (169) concludes, “can be studied as comprising 
trajectories of systems operating as heterarchies at different, intermeshed 
levels of structures, always building on their previous states. .. . Instead 
of pre-given entities, individuals and movements may be understood as 
creations of their own history, transactions, and complex genealogies.” 
As de Landa would have it (see part IV), each social movement needs to 
be treated as an individual entity on its own, besides being made up of 
individuals. 

An activisfs decision to join a movement often results from a combi¬ 
nation of intuitive, emotional, and rational considerations, but it hap- 
pens more by “drift” toward attracdve situations or agents than by a fully 
explicit set of decisions. What takes place can be described as a mutual 
selection between attractors and a movement toward agreed-upon codes 
and meanings (e.g., the centrality of cultural difference, which eventually 
resulted in the five principles, etc.). In other words, there was no ready- 
made “pcn” structure awaiting to be occupied by activists. To be sure, ac- 
tivists came into the process with their own histories and concerns, some 
of which I discussed in the previous chapter; however, without obeying a 
single logic or root cause, they started to converge around what complex- 
ity theorists call a possibility space, which, through their action, they in 
turn help to shape. As they explored this space, their actions gave rise 
to an emergent phenomenon, resulting in what I called a figure world 
(pcn). Each activist gravitated over this period around a set of “attrac- 
tions” that would be impossible to explain as a result of a single driving 
force (e.g., as an effect of state restructuring, economic conditions, the 
sudden development of ethnic consciousness, or what have you). 

This is just the beginning of the story. In whatways did the “co-evolution 
of a social network and a code of conduct” take place in pcn? How about 
change over time with conservation of basic movement organizadon? 
This requires an additional brief reinterpretation of the main periods I 
discussed in previous chapters as well as the introduction of some new 
elements. In chapters 1 and 3 I discussed the framework produced by 
pcn’s linking of territory, biodiversity, and culture. As I emphasized, 
this framework was produced in the encounter with a host of actors at 
all levels, including the state, ngos, universities and research centers, 
the global biodiversity network, and other social movements. What I did 
not emphasize in these chapters was the main practices accounting for 
the production of knowledge in the period 1993-98. These ranged from 
work with the river communities to international traveling, and included 
(a) exercises with river communities in support of the demarcation of 
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territories and application for the collective title (called montcos, liter- 
ally “traversing the bush”)—these exercises, which lasted several days, 
included reconstructing the history of the settlement of the river, the 
elaboration of local maps, involving young and old people in the com¬ 
munity, collecting “traditional knowledge practices,” and the like; (b) 
more specialized talleres, or workshops, with local leaders and activists 
on issues ranging from Ley 70 and the political aspects of identity to the 
more technical issues of river basin design, territorial appropriation, 
etc.; (c) participation in negotiation exercises with the government, es- 
pecially around development and conservation projects (as we saw for 
the case of the pbp); (d) political and conceptual speeches at these and 
manyothermeetings; (e) preparing documents forothermovements, the 
government, and ngos; (f) writing more elaborate papers for academic 
presentation, chieflynationally butalso internationally. 6 

It is the sum of these activities that accounts for the construction of 
sites or nodes in a network. Organizations such as pcn should be seen as 
creatinga network of their own and a powerful discursive field of action; 
this entails making connections with other networks and, conversely, 
constitutes a space for other actors to construct their own linkages. In 
other words, the pcn network does not exist by itself but as inevitably 
imbricated with other networks, from the rain forest itself to the global 
biodiversity network (see part III) and other social movement networks. 
(The articulation with the rain forest is built by paying attention to the 
cultural-territorial dynamics embedded in peoples’ practices, that is, fol- 
lowing the “logic of the river,” as I explained in chapter 1.) There are as¬ 
pects of this dense networking, however, that have remained intractable 
and underdiscussed; it involves much work by activists which is both 
inward- and outward-oriented and an articulation between both kinds of 
work; pcn activists indeed speak of work that needs to take place para ad- 
entro (directed toward the inside, a criticalreflexive work), and hacia ajuera 
(outward and action-oriented, e.g., in relation to the state; see, e.g., pcn 
2007). From the most intimate practices on a day-to-day basis and the 
explicit attempts to draft a stable identity to the internationally oriented 
actions, this work of articulation is always going on. 

As we saw in chapter 5, from its early days pcn activists agreed on a 
basic set of principles (being/identity, territory, autonomy, self-defined 
view of the future, solidarity with other struggles worldwide). These 
principles continue to this day to guide all actions by activists (as in the 
case of gender and the approaches to displacement already discussed). 
Another important emphasis, present since the mid-iggos, is the need 
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to construct autonomous ways of thinking, being, and doing. The idea 
of a pensamiento propio (the group’s own thought) has been important 
throughout, and it is seen in relation to the need to defend the life proj- 
ect of the communities. There is, then, a tight articulation between the 
intellectual project, the political project, and the life project of the com¬ 
munities, as seen by the movement. For outside critics and observers, 
the decision by pcn to proceed by consensus and to discuss all matters 
of strategy broadly often has been a waste of time and has resulted in 
ineffective or belated action. For pcn, this practice has been essential to 
their intellectual and political strategy and to maintaining a high level of 
internal democracy and horizontality. As Libia Grueso putit, this strategy 
requires “an intense and permanent collective intellectual work that does 
not necessarily operate on the basis of the written word and that tends to 
be inwardly oriented, in terms of self-understanding, self-valorization, 
and self-definition of our role” (2005: 22). pcn sees this orientation as 
crucial to its efforts to differentiate itself from black struggles against 
discrimination that are not based on cultural difference. 

To be sure, activists are very much aware that this process is also trig- 
gered from the outside. We have seen in detail the extent to which they 
engaged actively with environmental and development situations over the 
period ^93-2000 and with the problematic of displacement ever since. 
Sometimes this engagement entailed open confrontation, other times 
concertacidn with state institutions (negotiation toward minimum con¬ 
sensus). In the case of the Proyecto Biopacifico (pbp), concertacidn was 
crucial to the movement strategy. What I did not note about this process 
in chapter 4 is that there are multiple layers of concertacidn: first, within 
pcn, to agree by consensus on the strategy to follow; second, between 
pcn and other black and indigenous social movement organizations 
participating in the same projects; third, between all of these and pbp. 
Always at play in these practices there is (a) the orientation provided by 
the five principles; (b) the articulation between the movement’s intellec¬ 
tual and political project and the communities’ life project; (c) the need 
to maintain internal democracy, through a careful methodology of dis- 
cussing disagreements with the aim of reaching consensus. It is the ba¬ 
sic system of relations among these components—principles, relation to 
communities, relations among pcn activists and with other movements, 
internal democracy, and knowledge production—that is maintained in 
each collective action. This amounts to an autocentered logic driven by 
the goal of maintaining the movemenfs internal organization—in other 
words, an autopoietic strategy. 
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The same logic has determined the pattern of transnational network- 
ing developed by pcn. What follows is a brief account of the main in¬ 
ternational activities for the 1995-2007 period . 7 As I mentioned above, 
the first international experiences yielded two contacts that were to prove 
of particular salience in the ensuing years. The first was with the pga; 
the second was with Danish groups, including the International Work 
Group for Indigenous Affairs (iwgia), in Copenhagen. The contact with 
iwgia provided the entry point for the participation of pcn activists in 
several meetings of the United Nations Working Group on Indigenous 
Populations on the status of groups such as the black river communi- 
ties of the Pacific. From then on, the participation of pcn activists in 
international networks rapidly multiplied, particularly in the following 
overlapping arenas: (a) transnational antiglobalization mobilizations, 
particularly PGA-organized events; (b) meetings of Latin American black 
movements, particularly in the nascent Red Continental de Organiza- 
ciones Afroamericanas (Continental NetWork of Afro-American Organi- 
zations), and the Afro-Latin American Women’s NetWork (e.g., events in 
Colombia, Uruguay, Peru, Bolivia, Ecuador, and Chiapas), which included 
preparatory meetings for the un World Conference on Racism, Racial 
Discrimination, Xenophobia, and Related Intolerance, held in Durban, 
South Africa, in September 2001, in which pcn representatives partici- 
pated; (c) events related to environmental and development issues, espe- 
cially in the context of the Convention on Biological Diversity (e.g., cop 
[Conference of the Parties] 3 in Buenos Aires in November 1997): forest 
policy (including meetings on green certification of forest products, the 
impact of free trade on deforestation, etc.; meetings in Chile and Costa 
Rica); genetic resources and intellectual property rights regimes (partic¬ 
ularly trade-related intellectual property rights [trips]); the experience 
of collective territories (e.g., meeting at the Inter-American Development 
Bank in Washington, D.C., to discuss a report on collective territories in 
Latin America, 1999); (d) academic events at which pcn activists presented 
formal papers, even ifnot necessarily adhering to conventional academic 
canons (e.g., lasa [Latin American Studies Association] meetings in 
1995 and 2001; conferences at universities in the United States and in 
Brazil, and other parts of Latin America); (e) events dealing with particu¬ 
lar situations seen as key to either enforcing globalization or articulating 
resistance to it (e.g., Chiapas, Plan Colombia, the free-trade agreement 
with the United States). 

Why do movements such as pcn engage in these networking activi¬ 
ties despite the obvious trade-offs in resources, time, and energy? The 
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following reflections by a pcn activist who participated in many of the 
activities tell why: 

Many of the decisions that affect the black communities are made at the 
international level—to given some examples, those concerning forests, 
timber, and genetic resources. This is why demands directed solely to the 
national government fall short. The same happens with decisions about 
megadevelopment projects, where the interests of multinational corpora- 
tions are always present. This is why international cooperation and soli- 
darity are important, in terms of creating options for societal alternatives, 
e.g., to defend the Pacific for the world as a whole. We need international 
alliances because capitalists and governments are not really interested 
in these goals. What the pga offered was a call from the perspective of 
multiple struggles against something thataffects us all in diverse forms, 
namely, free trade and the wto. This goes on largely unnoticed at the na¬ 
tional level. Only international mobilization can focus attendon on these 
processes and galvanize public opinion and opposidon to them. The soli- 
darity among peoples is an estratecjia de lucha [strategy of struggle]) and of 
exchange of experiences about the most effective ways to oppose monsters 
that often have no face on the national scene, such as the wto and Mon¬ 
santo. International mobilizations and experiences also enable us to see 
the world differently. We not only see the devastation caused by develop¬ 
ment in other parts of the world (e.g., India), the other forms of poverty 
people have, but are able to identify points of encounter and common in- 
terest, how to construct healthier anticapitalist social relations and modes 
of living. However, it must be stressed that the global actions need to have 
local repercussions in terms of changing concrete policies. This remains 
a problem within global organizing: the lack of articulation between the 
global and the local. Many groups do their part on the global scene, but the 
feedback to the local rarely happens; there has not been a minimal strategy 
in this regard. The main cost is still bom by the locals. This is why we at 
pcn always emphasize going from the local to the global and not the other 
wayaround—whetheritis in Europe, India, Colombia, or what have you. 8 

As pcn activists explain, the aims of joining antiglobalization move- 
ments are to contribute to resistance against global transformadons and 
policies to the extent that these affect struggles for the defense of the 
territory and the cultural project of the communities; and to contribute to 
strengthening particular struggles or redress pardcular situations (e.g., 
struggle against Narmada, Chiapas, Plan Colombia). Additional goals in- 
clude possibilities of international cooperation and worldwide dialogues 
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about alternative models and about the most effective forms of struggle 
that would not take place otherwise. As pcn activists who participated 
in the PGA-organized actions in south India (which included an interna¬ 
tional group offorty-five people for twenty days) put it, these experiences 
“made us see the world in an entirely different way, and to realize that 
some of the struggles [e.g., adiuasi struggles for territory] are similar to 
ours.” Similarly, learning firsthand about the actions of the British group 
Reclaim the Streets for the control of public space and about movements 
against consumerism and in favor of organic foods in Europe was mean- 
ingful for pcn in terms of connected issues, models of organizing, and 
so forth. 

International networking is not without its tensions. Latin American 
groups linked to the pga, for instance, emphasized a strategy that moved 
from the place-based to the transnational, in contradistinction to the em- 
phasis of the European activists, and openly discussed issues in which 
they differed from the Europeans, for example, issues of paternalism, 
control of resources, power relations, and political vision. The agendas 
of pga Latin America meetings include topics absent from European 
meetings, from militarization and antidrug policies to structural adjust- 
ment and racism. Nevertheless, what takes place in these networks are 
forms ofconvergence (Routledge 2003) or “broad umbrella spaces” (Juris 
2005) in which movements from many parts of the world and diverging 
place-based experiences strive to craft collective visions and strategies of 
mobilization while actively negotiating differences. 

The imbrication of pcn with transnational networks exposed pcn 
to topics and demands that it accepted as its own. The productivity of 
some of these topics was to show only years later. A case in point was 
the early exposure during the European tour in 1995 to the issue of the 
definition of black communities, particularly in the ambit of the United Na¬ 
tions. A year later, this translated into an interest in “self-definition.” 
Conversations with igwia in 1996-97 opened the possibility of describ- 
ing the black communities as indigenous or native. Despite the fact that 
this move could have made possible funding from organizations such as 
igwia, whose mandate specifies working only with explicitly defined in¬ 
digenous constituencies, pcn rejected the idea. A key set of events in the 
process of self-definition were the “binational encuentros,” or meetings, 
among black communities of Ecuador and Colombia, held since the mid- 
1990S. Besides inventing a new geography encompassing both sides of 
the border (the Gran Comarca Afropacifico, or Greater Afro-Pacific Re¬ 
gion), the encuentros were crucial to the process of self-definition of the 
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black peoples of South and Central America and the Caribbean, as ideas 
from these binational meetings were taken to meetings of the Afro-Latin 
American NetWork and the preparatory meetings for the un meeting in 
Durban. As a result of this bi- and transnational process, the positioning 
of the black communities as a pueblo (people) and the use of the term af- 
rodesccndientes became common. By 2003, a series of issues became more 
visible in the aftermath of Durban: racism, persistent discrimination, 
and the derechos econdmicos, sociales y culturales (desc, economic, social, 
and cultural rights). Although the emphasis on these problems over the 
past few years could be seen as a return to more conventional agendas (as 
we saw at the end of chapter 5 in the context of the 2003 Evaluation and 
Strategic Planning Workshop by Palenque El Congal), the way it has been 
conducted has shown again the capacity of pcn and a growing number 
of black activists, intellectuals, and academics to construct a sophisti- 
cated framework for theory, strategy, and action, again in dialogue with 
transnational agendas and networking. 9 

Activists in pcn and afrodes (Asociacion de Afrocolombianos Des- 
plazados) have lately, in alliance with a number of human rights, advo- 
cacy, church, and solidarity groups based in Washington, D.C., taken the 
lead in articulating a position that has sought to influence U.S. policy 
toward Colombia, particularly by lobbying members of the Congressio- 
nal Black Caucus. This perspective includes conceptualizations and con- 
crete provisions in the areas of territorial and human rights, social and 
economic development, and strengthening of the institutional partici- 
pation of black peoples and communities throughout the country. This 
coalition has led the struggle to transform Plan Colombia, to resist the 
U.S.-Colombia free trade agreement, and to make visible the cynicism of 
such maneuvers as the expansion of African palm as a putatively sustain- 
able development strategy for biofuels, as propagandized by the Uribe 
administration. 10 

Another area in which pcn has been one of the main groups taking 
the initiative is that of reparations. The reparations challenge was faced 
head-on at a three-day conference entitled “Afro-Reparations: Memo- 
ries of Slavery and Contemporary Social Justice,” held in Cartagena in 
October 2005.” The conference, attended by well over one hundred ac¬ 
tivists, intellectuals, and academics, discussed a range of topics, from 
memories of slavery and colonial histories to the national, regional, and 
gender dimensions of discrimination, conceptions of reparation, varie- 
ties of ethnoracial discourses, the armed conflict, and implications for 
public policy. Echoing trends elsewhere, the debate highlighted the need 
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to advance simultaneously emphases on difference and equality, identity 
and racism, territory and poverty, and individual and collective social, 
cultural, and economic rights. But the Afro-Colombian proposals took a 
specific form in ways that can only be hinted at here. First, as one activist 
put it, there was an emphasis on establecer la ruta del pensamiento ajfo (es- 
tablishing the path for black thought), as found in all kinds of knowledge 
and saberes, past and present, from writers and intellectuals to the agricul- 
turalists’ knowledge of biodiversity. As a pnc activist added, “The focus 
on the pensamiento is the first condition for resistance; otherwise we end 
up reproducing the dominant thought of racism and slavery.” Second, 
there were adamant expressions of the need to resist the conventional 
models of development and “forced globalization,” given that the neo- 
liberal state can only redeploy racism through other forms of exclusion. 
Third, there was imaginative hybridization of concepts—for instance, the 
transnational concepts of patrimony and race were recombined with lo- 
cal ethnoterritorial discourses in unique ways. Finally, there was a deep 
historical sense of the struggle, metaphorically indicated by the survival 
of the marimba and the cununo (traditional drum from the Pacific). These 
emphases are of ten absent from mainstream debates on reparations. 12 

On all of these fronts, pcn has shown a tremendous ability for articu- 
latory politics. From the rivers to Washington, D.C., from Buenaventura 
and Bogota to European capitals, activists of this network have provided, 
in a sustained and increasingly complexmanner, discourses and practices 
of articulation with a large variety of groups and constituencies— ngos, 
solidarity groups, river communities, international organizations, other 
black movements, other social movements within Colombia, global 
justice movements, and so forth—and on a variety of issues, including 
biodiversity, sustainability, displacement, reparations, rights, violence, 
neoliberal policies, free trade agreements. They have thus acted as an im¬ 
portant node and force in local, regional, and national networks and in 
the self-organizing meshworks of transnationalized struggles. 

To sum up: pcn createdandisanchored in a “network ofitsown,” with 
geographical basis on the rivers and towns of the Pacific region and with 
a number of regional and national sites that are maintained through em- 
bedded and embodied practices. This network became increasingly tied 
to other networks, both dominant and subaltern, in various ways. The 
presence of some catalysts has been important to the construction of the 
pcn as a network and of the pcn network as part of the larger meshwork. 
This includes some progressive church, environmental, and popular com¬ 
munications ngos and, of course, some dominant ngos and govern- 
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ment programs; information and communication technologies (icts), 
particularly the Internet; some academic spaces; and groups of activists 
beyond those belonging to the pcn. What circulates in the meshwork are 
activists, cultural models, information, frameworks, e-mail messages, 
communiqués, declarations, agreements, concrete actions and mobiliza- 
tions, and feelings and expressions ofoutrage and solidarity. 

From the European tour in 1995 to Durban and beyond, pcn became 
increasingly tied to transnational networks. This process, however, was 
preceded by the creation of a place-based organization and network 
that started to emerge in the early 1990S as a result of the convergence 
of a number of trajectories; by 1993, a basic organization had been laid 
down bringing together a series of elements—principles, practices, in- 
dividuals, concepts, strategies—that enabled the movement to embrace 
transnational concerns from a position of operational autonomy. This 
networking certainly changed the organization (via structural coupling 
with its environment, including with other networks), while enabling it 
to conserve its autopoietic character. Newagendas came into the picture, 
agendas that would not have appeared otherwise; at the same time, ever 
since the 1995 tour it has been clear that some debates, e.g., pluriethnic- 
ity and multiculturality, were more advanced in Colombia and Ecuador 
than, say, at the Unied Nations, and they were far from being on the radar 
of European activists. In this way, the entire network changed, a feature 
of self-organizing meshworks that I will study in more detail theoreti- 
cally later in the chapter. 

One corollary of the transnationalization ofAfro-Latin American mo ve- 
ments is that considerations of diaspora have become very important in 
the strategies of many of them. The African-American scholar and activ- 
ist Joseph Jordan has suggested that the efforts by Afro-Latin Americans 
are among the most farsighted at present in terms of transformational 
processes linked to the worldwide dispersion of African descendants. 
For Jordan, Afro-Latin American struggles and thought today, because 
of their more radical character, occupy the place that Pan-Africanism and 
the struggles against apartheid occupied in the 1960S and 1970S. Afro- 
Latin American struggles, in Jordan’s words, “produce the conditions 
for sustained, critical intervention. . . . For the first time in history, the 
histories of their struggles have been linked up with those of other Afri¬ 
can descended communities in the Americas in practical and meaning- 
ful ways” (2006: 9). This is a hopeful development not only with respect 
to the resistance to antiblack racism, but also for making other possible 
worlds visible and more viable. 
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II Networks and Social Movements 


Theories of Social Movements and Networks I have argued elsewhere 
(2000) that one can differentiate between two kinds of theories of net- 
works. In the first type, the concept of network fits into an existing, 
taken-for-granted social theory. In the second group, social theory it- 
self is reconstructed out of, or on the basis of, the concept of network. 
Castells’s application of networks to contemporary society is the best- 
known case among the first set. Central to Castells’s theory of the net¬ 
work society is a distinction between the space of flows (the spatial 
structures relating to flows of information, symbols, Capital, etc.) and 
the space of places (1996, 415-29). The space of flows is composed of 
nodes and hubs hierarchically organized according to the importance of 
the fimctions theyperform for the network. For Castells, places have to 
network or perish. This structural schizophrenia can be avoided only by 
building bridges between the two spatial logics, that of flows and that of 
places (428). From his globalocentric perspective, power resides only in 
or with flows and strategic nodes. In this book I have emphasized that 
social movements affirm the centrality of the space of places in the con- 
stitution of societies. 13 

Actor-network theories (ant) are the most well known example of 
the later type; ant “aims at accounting for the very essence of societies 
and natures. It does not wish to add social networks to social theory but 
to rebuild social theory out of networks” (Latour 1997:1). The theory of 
actor-networks asserts that the real is an effect of networks. Reality arises 
in the bringing together of heterogeneous social, technical, and textual 
materials into patterned networks. No matter how seamless it might look 
at times, reality is the end-product of actor-networks which have put it to¬ 
gether after a lot of work. As in Foucaulfs notion of the microphysics of 
power, reality comes into beingafter a lot of “dissemination, heterogene- 

ity and careful plaiting ofweak ties_through netting, lacing, weaving, 

twisting of ties that are weak by themselves”; concomitantly, analysis 
must start “from irreducible, incommensurable, unconnected localities, 
which then, at a greatprice, sometimes end up in provisionally commen- 
surable connections” (Latour 1997: 2; see also Law 2000 [1992]). 14 

Most theories of social movement networks belong in the first class 
of network theories—that is, they assume a particular social theory into 
which networks fit. Examples are theories of social networks of activism, 
such as Smith, Chatfield, and Pagnucco (1997) and Keck and Sikkink 
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(1998); broader attempts at theorizing social movement networks (e.g., 
Diani and McAdam, eds. 2003; Alvarez 1998, forthcoming); and ethno- 
graphic studies of particular movement networks, such those associated 
with Zapatismo (e.g., Leyva Solano 2002,2003; Olesen 2002) or with anti- 
globalization movements (e.g., Juris 2004; King 2006; Osterweil 2005b, 
2006). To date, few studies have sought to apply notions of complexity 
to social movements, although interest in the topic is rising rapidly (e.g., 
Chesters 2003; Chesters and Welsh 2006; Peltonen 2006; Notes from No- 
where 2003; Summer and Halpin 2005; Escobar 2000, 2004b). 

The primary aim of theories of activist networks is to explain how 
the networks emerge, how they operate, and how effective they are. For 
Keck and Sikkink, networks are “organized to promote causes, prin- 
cipled ideas, and norms, and they often involve individuals advocating 
policy changes that cannot be easily linked to a rational understanding of 
their‘interests”’ (1998:8). The environment, human rights,andwomen’s 
rights movements exemplify advocacy networks, which are often com- 
posed of ngos, foundations, churches, consumer groups, and so on who 
have a common set of values. They operate through information sharing 
and “frame alignment”—the construction of shared frames of meaning; 
they link local, national, and transgovernmental political arenas (Smith, 
Chatfield, and Pagnucco 1997). These models are nevertheless based 
“on the belief that individuals can make a difference” (Keck and Sikkink 
1998:2); as such, they are located within liberal traditions and are limited 
in terms of understanding movements that have a more collective charac- 
ter and a style of action that goes beyond issue campaigns and policy re- 
forms. However, these models underscore important network elements, 
such as the centrality of ngos, struggles around particular policies, and 
the role of resources and shared interests in building alliances. A more 
general model for research on network-centered social movements has 
been proposed by Diani, McAdam, and coworkers (Diani and McAdam, 
eds. 2003); the research focuses on networks linkingindividuals, organi- 
zations, and events; on network configuration (boundaries and ties, non- 
hierarchical relations, centralization and decentralization, temporality, 
etc.); and the research requirements for mapping networks. 

In revisiting simultaneously prevailing notions of both “social move¬ 
ments” and “political contestation,” Sonia Alvarez (forthcoming) under- 
scores the centrality of N gos for social movements such as Latin American 
women’s movements; yet she aims at a broader conceptualization of 
processes and actors that incorporates some elements of a flat ontology 
to be discussed in the last section. Her call is for a reconceptualization 
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of social movements as expansive, heterogeneous, and polycentric discur- 
sive fields of action which extend well beyond a distinct set of civil society 
organizations. This field is constructed, continuously reinvented, and 
shaped by distinctive political cultures and distributions of power. Move- 
ment fields configure alternative publics in which dominant cultural- 
political meanings are refashioned and contested; these publics are 
parallel discursive arenas in which subaltern groups reinvent their own 
discourses, identities, and interests. These fields are potentially conten- 
tious in two ways: they create and sustain alternative discourses, identi¬ 
ties, and challenges; and they maintain an internal contestation about 
their agendas in ways that enable them to respond adequately to their 
own ethico-political principles. It is easy to see how the concept of social 
movement field and the double contestation that structures it may apply 
to the social movement of black communities of the Pacific or to antiglob- 
alization movements, to the extent that their networks/meshworks can 
be seen as apparatuses for the production of alternative discourses and 
practices, on the one hand, and as bringing together cultural politics that 
find articulation in dispersed networks, on the other (Alvarez, Dagnino, 
and Escobar eds. 1998). Alvarez’s work also calls attention to the rela- 
tion between the internal democracy of local social movements and their 
transnationalization, or the impact of differential access to cultural, po¬ 
litical, and material resources on local network nodes. 

One final example of social movement networks research concerns the 
ensemble of networks that has emerged throughout the years around the 
Zapatista movement in Chiapas, Mexico. What is interesting in the anal- 
ysis of this case provided by the Mexican anthropologist Xochitl Leyva 
(2002, 2003) is that she treats neo-Zapatismo as precisely that: an en¬ 
semble of articulated networks emerging from broad political contexts, 
many of them with deep historical roots in the region and the nation. 
In her network ethnography, Leyva distinguishes among six interrelated 
but distinct neo-Zapatista networks: those based on historical agrarian 
and peasant demands; democratic-electoral and citizen-based networks; 
Indianista-autonomist networks, largely focused on indigenous peoples; 
women’s rights networks; alternative revolutionary networks, promot- 
ing antistate ideology and radical change; and international solidarity 
networks. All of these networks are both sociopolitical and cybernetic 
at the same time; after 1994, they became articulated around the armed 
Zapatista movement, Ejército Zapatista de Liberacion Nacional (ezln, 
Zapatista Army of National Liberation), in some fashion but are not by 
any means restricted to it; they all emerged from local historical and re- 
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gional and, in the case of the sixth network, global conditions; they share 
moral grammars (e.g., concerning rights, citizenship, land, autonomy, 
etc.) and construct cognitive frameworks through which they have im- 
pact on power relations, institutional politics, and daily life. The image of 
Zapatismo that emerges from this conceptualization is very complex—a 
manifold of actualizations of a field of virtuality, to borrow from de Lan¬ 
da^ concept (see below). Each network may be considered as an assem- 
blage in relation with other assemblages; each represents a multilayered 
entanglement with a host of actors, organizations, the natural environ¬ 
ment, political and institutional terrains, and cultural-discursive fields 
that may be properly seen as a result of assemblage processes. 

Networks and Complexity <*• Self-organization, assemblage theory, 
and autopoiesis constitute relatively new forms of thinking about the or- 
ganization of the living, including networks and social movements. They 
contrast sharply with long-standing models of theory and social life. Ap- 
plying arguments of complexity to historical social processes, the argu¬ 
ment is made that over the past few hundred years economic and social 
life have tended to be largely organized on a logic of order, centralization, 
and hierarchy building. So have social theory frameworks. The approaches 
discussed here aim at making visible a different logic of social organiza- 
tion that resonates clearly in two domains of concern to this book: digital 
technologies (cyberspace, as the universe of digital networks, interac- 
tions, and interfaces), and social movements. To start with cyberspace, 
while modern media operate on the basis of a top-down, action-reaction 
model of information, I argue that the model enabled by icts is based 
on an altogether novel framework of interaction—a relational model in 
which all receivers are also potentially emitters, a novel space of dialogical 
interaction (as in the best examples of net.art). As a space for intercultural 
exchange and for the construction of shared artistic and political strat- 
egies, cyberspace affords unprecedented opportunities to build shared 
visions with peoples from all over the world (the World Social Forum 
process can be seen partly as a result of this dynamic). This view empha- 
sizes the micropolitics of the production of knowledge made possible by 
the “fluid architecture” of cyberspace, emphasizing the “molecular” (as 
opposed to molar, or characterized by large, homogeneous conglomer- 
ates) nature of cyberspace. This micropolitics consists of practices of 
mixing, reusing, and recombining knowledge and information. 15 

Such a vision resonates with the principles of complexity and self- 
organization, which emphasize bottom-up processes in which agents 
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working at one (local) scale give rise to sophistication and complexity at 
another level. Emergence happens when the actions of multiple agents 
interacting dynamically and following local rules rather than top-down 
commands result in some kind of visible macrobehavior or structure. 
These systems may be adaptive in that they learn over time, respond- 
ing more effectively to the changing environment. Networks constitute 
the basic architecture of complexity. Physical and natural scientists are 
currendy busy mapping networks of all kinds and trying to ascertain net- 
work structures, topologies, and mechanisms of operation. Social sci¬ 
entists have also been jumping on the bandwagon of complex networks 
research. 16 

Manuel de Landa (1997, n.d., 2003) has introduced a useful distinc- 
Uon between two general network types: hierarchies and self-organizing 
meshworks. This distinction underlies alternative philosophies of life. 
Hierarchies entail a degree of centralized control, ranks, overt planning, 
tendency toward homogenizadon, and particular goals and rules of be- 
havior; they operate largely under linear time andtreelike structures. The 
military, capitalist enterprises, and most bureaucratic organizations have 
largely operated on this basis. Meshworks, on the contrary, are based on 
decentralized decision making, self-organization, and heterogeneity and 
diversity. Since they are nonhierarchical, they have no overt single goal. 
They develop through their encounter with their environments, although 
conserving their basic organization, as in the case of autopoietic enti- 
ties. Other metaphors used to describe these phenomena are “strata” (for 
hierarchies) and “rhizomes” or “self-consistent aggregates” for mesh¬ 
works (from the philosophers Deleuze and Guattari 1987). The metaphor 
of rhizomes suggests networks of heterogeneous elements thatgrowin 
unplanned directions, following the real-life situadons they encounter. 
These two principles—hierarchies and meshworks—are found together 
in most real-life examples. They could also give rise to one another (as 
when social movement meshworks develop hierarchies; or the Internet, 
which can be said to be a hybrid of meshwork and hierarchy components, 
with a tendency for the elements of command and control to increase). 
The reverse could be said of the global economy in that today’s corpora- 
tions are seeking to evolve toward a networked form with flexible com¬ 
mand structures. 

The model of self-organization constitutes a significantly different 
form of ascertaining the creation of biological, social, and economic life. 
Building on the field of biological compudng, Terranova adds useful ele¬ 
ments to the conceptualization of networks as self-organizing systems 
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which engender emergent behavior. For her, networks can be thought of 
as “abstract machines of soft control—a diagram of power that takes as 
its operational field the productiue capacities of the hyperconnected mony” (Ter- 
ranova 2004: 100; emphasis added). This leads to a view of social phe- 
nomena as the outcome of a multitude of molecular, semiordered inter- 
actions between large populations of elements. Individual users become 
part of a vast network culture. There is a particular focus on “the space- 
time of the swerve” leading to emergence (117). These systems allow only 
for soft control (as in cellular automata models); it is in this sense that 
Terranova’s definition of network as “the least structured organization 
that can be said to have any structure at all” (118) makes sense. The open 
network (such as the Internet or network of networks) “is a global and 
large realization of the liquid state that pushes to the limits the capacity 
of control of mechanisms effectively to mould the rules and select the 
aims” (118). This network culture emphasizes distributed/autonomous 
forms of organization rather than direct control—soft control that does 
not imply full knowledge of all parts. In short, 

the biological turn is, as we have seen, not only a new approach to com- 
putation, but it also aspires to offer a social technology of control able to 
explain and replicate not only the collective behavior of distributed net¬ 
works such as the internet, but also the complex and unpredictable pat- 
terns of contemporary informational capitalism. . . . The biological turn 
thus seems to extend from computing itself towards a more general con- 
ceptual approach to understanding the dynamic behavior of the internet, 
network culture, milieus of innovation and contemporary “deregulated 
markets”—that is, of all social, technical and economic structures that are 
characterized by a distributed and dynamic interaction oflarge numbers of 
entities with no central controller in charge. (121) 

These notions contrast sharply with concepts of control based on Tay- 
lorism, classic cybernetics, and even governmentality, although these 
have by no means become irrelevant. Like de Landa, Terranova sees pros 
and cons in the new situation; on the down side the multitude/mass 
cannot be made to unite under any common cause; the space of a net¬ 
work culture is that of a permanent battlefield; yet the benefits are clear 
in terms of opportunities for self-organization and experimentation 
based on horizontal and diffuse communication (again, as in the case 
of andglobalization social movements and the experience of pcn). In 
the best of cases, the simultaneous tendencies of networked movements 
to diverge and separate, on the one hand, and to converge and join, on 
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the other, might lead to “a common passion giving rise to a distributed 
mouement able to displace the limits and terms within which the political 
constitution of the future is played out” (156). The logic of distributed 
networks thus amounts to a different logic of the political. In his study 
of the anticorporate globalization movement in Calalunya, Spain, Juris 
(2004, 2005) puts it in terms of the intersection of network technologies, 
organizing forms, and political norms that accompany the cultural logic 
of networking. 

To sum up, a number of theories of networks in the past two decades 
have tried to make sense of what is perceived as a no vel logic of the social 
and the political. The trends based in self-organization and complexity, it 
seems to me, do it most clearly because they articulate a network concept 
from the perspective of an ensemble of new logics operating at the levels 
of ontology, the social, and the political—what I will in the last section 
call flat alternatives. Flat alternatives make visible a set of design prin- 
ciples based on the interoperability among heterogeneous networks and 
information systems and open architectures conducive to expansive in- 
ternetworking enabled by decentralization, resilience, and autonomy. 
The political implications are manifold. Since, as I have insisted, places 
and embodiment have by no means ceased to be important—and one 
must not forget that there are many embodied aspects to activism; activ- 
ism is not only about sharing information or technology—one needs to 
think anew about the productive capacity of places and bodies for differ- 
ence, that is, how difference is mobilized politically; second, struggles 
over icts and the world they help create become crucial at many levels, 
from bodies to nature and economies (e.g., Harcourt, ed. 1999; Consalvo 
and Paasonen, eds. 2002; Bell and Kennedy, eds. 2000; Fernandez, Wild- 
ing, and Wright, eds. 2002). This contested character of icts involves 
experimentation with appropriations of the fluid architecture of net¬ 
works, new forms of collaboration, and so forth—in short, network poli- 
tics linked to emerging cultural and material assemblages. The risks are 
real, to the extent that information networks and icts are also part of the 
infrastructure of imperial globality. 17 


Ill Dominance and Subalternity in Social Movement Networks 

It seems sensible to assume that most social movements are a mixture of 
newer and older forms, of hierarchies and self-organization. Structural 
and spatial conditions, the weight of expert knowledge, political expedi- 
ency, inimical environments and conventional media, internal struggles, 
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and so forth foster practices and forms of power that by and large do not 
operate on the distributed principle. Most network approaches and flat 
ontologies are not very explicit about these power dimensions, and it is 
important to think about this issue further. Elsewhere (Escobar 2000), I 
introduced the notion thatone can differentiate between two kinds of net- 
works: subaltern actor-networks (sans) and dominant actor-networks 
(dans). Most theories reviewed so far do not make this distinction, and 
for good reason, since sans and dans overlap and often coproduce 
each other or maintain relations of contiguity via structural coupling; yet 
they can be analytically differentiated on political grounds and in terms 
of contrasting goals, practices, modes of agency, mechanisms of emer- 
gence and hierarchy, and time scales. Social movement networks unde- 
niably constitute a wave of confrontational social engagement at many 
levels, so their oppositional character is hard to deny; it is important, 
however, to avoid falling back into modernist notions of opposition— 
that is, into thinking about movements as discrete entities independent 
of their enactment and self-production (King 2005). In other words, in 
characterizing networks as dominant or oppositional, it is important to 
remain within a “flat” terrain. A simple criterion is to say that dans are 
networks in which elements of hierarchy predominate over those of self- 
organization; conversely, sans are those in which the opposite is true. I 
have already illustrated the subaltern networks in which self-organization 
is noticeable by revisiting some aspects of pcn and narrating their expe- 
rience of internationalization. Here I want to demonstrate the predomi- 
nance of hierarchy in the area ofbiodiversity conservation. 

Assembling Nature: The Biodiversity Network •©• The field ofbiodiversity 
conservation constitutes a good example of the emergence of a transna- 
tional network with central elements of hierarchy. 18 The concept did not 
exist before 1980. The biodiversity network originated in the late 1980S 
and early 1990S out of conservation biology, where “the idea ofbiodiver¬ 
sity” (Takacs 1996) first flourished. It soon articulated a master narrative 
of biological crisis, launched globally at what has been called the first rite 
of passage to the “transnation state,” the Earth Summit in Rio de Janeiro 
in 1992 (Ribeiro 1998). 

From the perspective of actor-network theory, the biodiversity narrative 
created obligatory passage points for the construction of particular dis- 
courses. This process translated the complexity of the world into simple 
narratives ofthreats and possible Solutions. This simplified construction 
was perhaps most effecdvely summarized by the conservation biologist 
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Daniel Janzen in his aphorism about biodiversity: “You’ve got to know 
it to use it, and you’ve got to use it to save it” (1992). In a few years, an 
entire network was established that amounted to what Brush (1998) aptly 
called an “invasion into the public domain.” Yet the biodiversity network 
did not result in a hegemonic construction, as in some instances of tech- 
noscience. Countersimplifications and alternative discourses produced 
by subaltern actors also circulated actively in the network with important 
effects. However, the result was the creation of a relatively stable network 
for the movement of objects, resources, knowledge, and materials. 

I have argued that “biodiversity” is not a true object that science pro- 
gressively uncovers, but a historically produced discourse (Escobar 
1998). This discourse is a response to the problematization of survival 
motivated by the loss of diversity. As one of the main voices of the move¬ 
ment, E. O. Wilson, put it, “Biological diversity is the key to the main- 
tenance of the world as we know it” (1993: 19). This kind of assertion 
resulted in the irruption of biodiversity on the world stage of science and 
development in the late 1980S. The textual origins of this emergence can 
be identified with precision: the publication of Global Biodiversity Strat- 
egy (wri/iucn/unep 1992) and the Convention on Biological Diversity 
(cbd), signed at the Earth Summit. Scientific approaches to biodiversity 
are largely geared to assessing the significance of biodiversity loss to eco- 
system functioning and to ascertaining the relation between biodiversity 
and the “Services” that ecosystems provide. 19 Established definitions of 
biodiversity thus do not create a new object of study that is outside of the 
existing definitions in biology and ecology. 20 Rather, “biodiversity” is the 
response to a concrete situation that is certainly preoccupying but that 
goes well beyond the scientific domain. 

There is a little-known chapter in the history of the emergence of bio¬ 
diversity and the cbd thatreflects the struggle between self-organization 
and hierarchy; it has been researched recently by King (2006). 21 This his¬ 
tory starts with alternative development proposals of the 1970S, particu- 
larly the movement surrounding the concept of “another development” 
launched by the Dag Hammarskjold Foundation in Sweden. Following 
in the wake of the declaration of a New International Economic Order by 
the nonaligned nations, the Conference on the Human Environment held 
in Stockholm in 1972, dependency theory, and notions of self-reliance, 
among others, the Dag Hammarskjold Foundation supported the cre¬ 
ation of the International Coalition for Development Action (icda) in 
1975. This was theheyday of the Green Revolution; at icda, a pioneering 
group which included Pat Mooney (who was to create the Rural Advance- 
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ment Foundation International, rafi, a few years later, now Group etc) 
and Henk Hobbelink (who would establish the ngo Genetic Resources 
Action International [grain] in Barcelona also a few years later) started 
to focus on agricultural biodiversity, linking it to biotechnology and mar- 
kets. From this pioneering work came the first sounds of alarm about 
plant genetic erosion and the loss of autonomy of farmers. The focus on 
seeds was crucial at this stage and resulted in Mooney’s influential book 
Seeds of the Earth in 1979. 

From then on an intense and rich debate developed over such subjects 
as plant genetic resources, the establishment of progressive ngos in 
many parts of the world devoted to seeds, agroecology, and alternative 
development, and the initial confrontations with agribusiness corpora- 
tions, of ten in theambitofuN agencies such as theFood and Agricultural 
Organization (fao). For King, civil society organizations (csos), partic- 
ularly rafi and grain, fulfilled a definitive role in shaping the early bio¬ 
diversity movement and the structure of the cbd itself. Crucial in this 
regard were the well-known Keystone Dialogues held in Colorado in the 
years prior to the Earth Summit, which brought together activists, scien- 
tists, international organizations, and transnational corporations to dis- 
cuss plant genetic resources, farmers’ rights, and the like. It seemed that 
for a time there was an open dialogue among this disparate set of actors, 
the csos playing a defining role. This moment of openness, however, 
was brought dramatically to an end soon after the convention, when the 
neoliberal agenda became Consolidated and when corporate biotechnol¬ 
ogy adopted a counterstrategy that would bring about the dominance of 
transgenic agriculture, trips, and market-driven approaches to agricul- 
ture and conservation. As King wrote, 

The buildup to the United Nations Conference on Environment and De¬ 
velopment (unced) in Rio 1992 was important in summoning together 
civil society groups from the world over in preparation for the meeting.... 
These groups were essential in the planning for the meeting and in for- 
mulating an agenda for consideration. In essence, the participation of civil 
society groups reoriented the direction of the negotiations. . . . Groups 
like GRAIN and RAFI had an important role in drafting the wording of 
the documents related to biodiversity. Of all the international agreements 
derived from the Rio meeting, the CBD tended to attract those concerned 
about the environment and local development. Thus, the CBD became the 
political space that offered the possibility for the most participation. . . . 
Operating from a memory of the Alternative Development Agenda [of the 
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i 97 °s and ig8os], progressive csos were advocating Wholesale challenges 

to the economic system in order to enact the Rio mandate. (2006:236) 

This dynamic, however, was not to last for long. In the end, the net- 
work, in the face of the decisive influence of biotechnology after the early 
1990S and of trade negotiations, particularly after the establishment of 
the wto in 1995, turned into a hierarchy. By the mid-iggos, international 
institutions, mainstream northern ngos, botanical gardens, universities 
and research institutes in the first and third worlds, pharmaceutical com- 
panies, and the great variety of experts located in each of these sites came 
to occupy the dominant sites in the network. From a discursive perspec- 
tive, biodiversity articulates a new interface between nature and society 
in global contexts of science, cultures, and economies. In chapter 4, I 
discussed the transformations undergone by the discourse in Colombia 
over the period 1993-2000, particularly in light of the action of social 
movements. 

Here I want to advance a provisional explanation in terms of assem- 
blages. To this end, I need to give an account of the assemblage’s emer- 
gence and maintenance through time; the processes of assembly; the 
recurrence of these processes at various scales; the interaction among 
components resulting in self-organization or hierarchies; strategies of 
soft control; the ways in which the assemblage both limits and enables 
components; and the network topology, including systemic orderings 
and open-endedness; and so forth. As I mentioned earlier, the textual 
origins of the assemblage are easily identifiable. Its social origins include 
a complex set of components and interactions. Chief among these were 
particular kinds of scientific knowledges and institutions. Among the for¬ 
mer, the main ones have been those ofbiologists (experts in conservation 
biology, systematics, and landscape ecology but also ethnobiologists and 
ethnoecologists), although other professionals (e.g., economists) have 
also been important. In terms of organizations, the mainstream view 
of biodiversity has been produced by the main northern development 
and environmental organizations and ngos (e.g., World Conservation 
Union or iucn, World Resources Institute, and World Wildlife Fund, the 
World Bank, and the United Nations). This dominant view is based on a 
particular representation of the “threats to biodiversity” that emphasizes 
loss of habitats, species introduction in alien habitats, and fragmenta- 
tion due to habitat reduction, rather than underlying causes; it off ers a 
set of rational prescriptions for the conservation and sustainable use of 
resources; and it suggests appropriate mechanisms for biodiversity man- 
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agement, including scientific research, in situ and ex situ conservation, 
national biodiversity planning, and the establishment of appropriate 
mechanisms for compensation and economic use of biodiversity re- 
sources, chiefly through intellectual property rights. The dominant view 
originates in well-established views of science, Capital, and management 
(see, e.g., wri/iucn/unep 1992; wri 1994:149-51). 22 

The cbd underlies, for most purposes, thearchitectureofthe biodiver¬ 
sity network. The cbd operates on the basis of practices that establish the 
same kind of relations among components at various levels. Among these 
practices are the creation of particular groups within the cbd structure, 
for example, the Subsidiary Body for Scientific, Technical, and Techno- 
logical Advice (sbstta); national, regional, and international meetings 
leading up to cop meetings; and national delegations and reports. The 
practices also include the steady incorporation and development of new 
knowledge and policy areas, including forest biodiversity, agricultural 
biodiversity, marine and sea biodiversity, biosafety; the proliferation of 
issues, such as genetic resources, benefit sharing, biotechnology, impact 
assessment, indigenous and traditional knowledge, in situ conservation; 
and the normative role of scientific knowledge. Finally, a key process in 
the topology of the network continues to be the participation of ngos 
and social movements. 

It is through this set of practices that the dominant biodiversity discur- 
sive formation is crafted, implemented, and eventually contested. This 
contestation takes place at many levels. For instance, at cop 4, held in 
Bratislava in 1998, indigenous representatives reached a consensus on 
the implementation of article 8j of the cbd, which called for the respect 
and maintenance of local knowledge practices. The consensus called for 
the creation of a permanent working group with the full participation of 
indigenous peoples as the only way in which the defense of their knowl¬ 
edge and resources can be advanced within the cbd. The sustainable de¬ 
velopment conception at the heart of the convention, however, is rarely 
problematized, even if critics have long pointed at the impossibility of 
harmonizing the needs of economy and environment within the exist- 
ing frameworks and institutions (Redclift 1987; Norgaard 1995; Esco- 
bar 1995). Finally, the intellectual property rights discourse dominates 
the biodiversity debates on benefit sharing and compensation. This 
is a neoliberal imposition of the industrialized countries that has be- 
come central to free trade agreements and the work of the World Trade 
Organization. Another important practice is that of prospecting and eth- 
nobioprospecting. Under the guise of “gene hunting,” bioprospecting 
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played an important and somewhat unfortunate role in the initial years 
of the discourse (wri 1993), giving rise to hopes (“gene rush”) or fears 
(biopiracy) that were neither entirely substantiated nor easily assuaged. 
Later works have analyzed attempts at navigating between these two posi- 
tions and their varying degrees ofsuccess (e.g., Brush andStabinski 1996; 
Balick, Elisabetsky, and Laird 1996; Hayden 2004). Tied to the patenting 
of life forms, bioprospecting can indeed result in very troubling devel- 
opments, including the loss by small farmers and indigenous peoples 
of rights to their own plants and knowledge (e.g., Shiva 1997; grain 
1998). 23 

The network topology is shaped by a set of hubs such as the northern 
organizations just described and by national biodiversity offices, such as 
those we saw in the case of Colombia. If the first set of sites produces a 
dominant view that could be said to be globalocentric—an assemblage 
from the perspecdve of science, Capital, and rational action—the second 
creates “third world national perspectives” which often emphasize sov- 
ereignty over natural resources. Although there is great variation in the 
positions adopted by governments in the third world, there are shared 
positions that, without questioning the globalocentric discourse, are 
intended to negotiate the terms of biodiversity treaties and strategies. 
Unresolved issues such as in situ conservation and access to ex situ col- 
lections; sovereignty of access to genetic resources; and the transfer of 
financial and technical resources to the third world are important agenda 
items in these negotiations, sometimes collectively advanced by regional 
groups, such as the Andean Pact countries. 

A third group of interrelated sites is made up of progressive ngos 
advancing a Southern perspective. Autonomy and biodemocracy are key 
notions of this group. Biodemocracy advocates shift the attention from 
South to North as the source of the diversity crisis. They suggest a radical 
redefinition of production and productivity away from the logic of uni- 
formity and toward the logic of diversity. Their proposals are articulated 
around a series of requirements that include local control of natural re¬ 
sources; suspension of megadevelopment projects and of subsidies to 
diversity-destroying capitalist activities; support for practices based on 
the logic of diversity; and recognition of the cultural basis of biological 
diversity. 24 The fourth, and last, perspecdve is that of social movements 
which emphasize cultural and polidcal autonomy. As we saw in the case 
of pcn, they explicitly construct a political strategy for the defense of 
territory, culture, and identity linked to particular places. In many cases, 
these movements’ concern with biodiversity follows from broader strug- 
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gies for territorial control. In Latin America, a number of valuable experi- 
ences have taken place in this regard in conjunction with the demarcation 
ofcollective territories in countries such as Ecuador, Peru, Colombia, Bo¬ 
livia, and Brazil. 

There are basic cultural and epistemological differences among these 
positions, particularly the extent to which local and modern forms of 
knowledge entail different ways of apprehending the world and of ap- 
propriating the natural. These were discussed earlier as an aspect of the 
coloniality of nature. A decolonial approach would start by making vis- 
ible the ensembles of meanings-uses that characterize diverse groups’ 
engagement with the natural world. It would go on to ask the following 
questions: From a multiplicity of practices of ecological difference, is it 
possible to launch a defense of local models of nature within the scope of 
biodiversity conservation debates? In what ways would current concepts 
of biodiversity have to be transformed to make this reorientation pos¬ 
sible? Finally, which social actors could more pertinently advance such 
a project? 

From a network perspective, the biodiversity conservation movement 
exemplifies well the “small worlds” created by networks. The basic ar- 
chitecture is decentralized, although with important elements of hierar- 
chy—an assemblage with some key hubs that give shape to much of the 
network activity. The network is not distributed in the sense that it does 
not present a meshlike architecture without significant hierarchy among 
nodes. 25 It operates partly as a scale-free network in that a hierarchy of 
well-connected organizations operates by integrating players at various 
scales and in many parts of the world, through particular local, national, 
and international projects. According to this concept, new nodes pref- 
erentially attach to the more connected nodes (those with command 
of resources, scientific expertise, etc.). The preeminence of scientific 
knowledge is a key mechanism for maintaining this hierarchical yet de¬ 
centralized network, exercising soft control over it. 

This case also exemplifies other aspects of flat approaches, such as 
howan emergenteventleads to the simultaneous production of systemic 
ordering and open-endedness. As Terranova put it, “The problem ofcon- 
temporary modes of control is to steer the spontaneous activities of such 
systems to plateaus that are desirable and preferable. What we seem to 
have, then, is the definition of a new biopolitical plane that can be or- 
ganized through the deployment of an immanent control which operates 
directly within the productive power of the multitude and the clinamen 
[swerve]” (Terranova 2004: 122). In this way, the biodiversity network 
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both enables and limits the range ofpossibilities, with progressive ngos 
and social movements trying to maintain the vector field as wide as pos- 
sible and the larger nodes attempting to cancel out differences through 
homogenization or by containing heterogeneity. If one were to look at 
the subaltern networks in this assemblage, one could conclude that they 
tend to be based on a design principle of interoperability among hetero- 
geneous organizations (information systems), which allows for inter- 
connection of autonomous components, decentralization, resilience, 
and autonomy. Like the antiglobalization movements, theyresemble the 
distributed mouement that allows them to rearticulate politically key ques- 
tions in a novel manner. The process is no longer the open-ended ar- 
chitecture that prevailed between the late 1970 S and the cbd described 
by King, butrathera ceaseless negotiation between subaltern and domi¬ 
nant actor-networks but with clear power dynamics among sites. These 
dynamics have been further turned toward hierarchical modes by the 
progressive dominance of trade considerations in the biodiversity field, 
a point I cannot discuss here. Rather, I want to take one last look at net¬ 
works by delving into the trends in social theory that I have referred to as 
flat alternatives. 

IV <s> The "Ontological Turn" in Social Theory and the Questions 

of Information, Complexity, and Modernity 

There is always a close connecdon between social reality, the theoretical 
frameworks one uses to interpret it, and the sense of politics and hope 
that emerges from such an understanding. One’s hopes and politics are 
largely the result of the particular framework through which we analyze 
the real. As I pointed out in the case of the different theories of develop¬ 
ment in relation to their root paradigms, this connection is often over- 
looked; however, it is brought to the fore in times of heightened strug- 
gles. We might be going through one such period at present, in which 
we are witnessing both unprecedented social processes and an eagerness 
for novel languages and categories. As is often the case, the better-known 
theories are not yet at the point where they can say something radically 
new because the languages at their disposal do not allow it. As we dis- 
covered in the case of the theories of capitalism and modernity, many of 
these languages are indeed disempowering of these intentions. 

It would seem as if from the depths of the social an urge to revamp so¬ 
cial theory were springing more intensely than is usually the case. There 
is one crucial difference as compared with similar theoretical moments 
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of the recent past: the cohort of those engaged in the production of new 
theories has expanded well beyond the usual suspects in the (largely 
northern) academies. The complex conversations that are taking place 
among many kinds ofknowledge producers worldwide are themselves a 
hopefiil condition of theory at present. A second feature is that this urge 
addresses not only the need to transform the contents of theory but its 
very form; in the last instance, what is at stake is the transformation of 
our understanding of the world in ways that allow us to contribute to the 
creation of different worlds. More philosophically, this trend means that 
a main feature of the current wave of critical theory is its concern with 
questions not only of epistemology, but also of ontology, that is, with 
basic questions about the nature of the world; in other words, today’s 
critical theories are fueled by a fundamental scrutiny of the kinds of enti- 
ties that theories assume to exist and, concomitantly, the construction of 
theories based on different ontological commitments. 

Assemblages and Flat Alternatives <s> The various waves of deconstruction 
and discursive approaches of the past few decades brought with them a 
critique of realism as an epistemological stance. 26 Some of the most in- 
teresting social theory trends at present entail, implicidy or explicitly, a 
return to realism; since this is not a return to the naive realisms of the 
past (particularly the Cartesian versions or the realism of essences or 
transcendent entities), these tendencies might be calleckneorealisf. Other 
viable metaphors for the emerging social theories could be “biological 
sociologies” (given the influence of developments in biology; this term 
has been used to refer to Maturana and Varela 1980) or new materialist so- 
qiologies (e.g., actor-network theories). The philosopher Gilles Deleuze 
has inspired some of these developments, and I shall be concerned here 
mostly with these, in particular, with the reconstruction of Deleuze’s on¬ 
tology by the Mexican theorist Manuel de Landa (2002) and de Landa’s 
own resulting social theory (2006). In de Landa’s view, Deleuze, unlike 
many constructivists, is committed to a view of reality as autonomous 
(mind-independent); his starting point is that reality is the result of dy- 
namic processes in the organization of matter and energy that lead to 
the production of life forms (morphogenesis); things come into being 
through dynamic processes of matter and energy driven by intensive dif- 
ferences. This amounts to “an ontology of processes and an epistemology 
of problems” (2002: 6). Deleuze’s morphogenetic account makes visible 
form-generating processes which are immanent in the material world. 27 

A central aspect in de Landa’s social ontology arises from Deleuze’s 
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concept of the Virtual. There are three ontological dimensions to the 
Deleuzian world: the Virtual, the intensive, and the actual. The larger field 
of virtuality is not opposed to the real but to the actual. This is a different 
way of thinking about the relation between the possible and the real. The 
possible does not necessarily resemble the real, as in the notion of “real- 
ization”; the possible is not thought about in terms of a set of predefined 
forms that retain their identity throughout any process of change, thus 
prefiguring the end result (this is one of the most self-serving modernist 
assumptions). In the act u alization of the Virtua l, thejogic of resemblance 
ifC no Jpnger jul eSj but that of a genuine cr.eaf.ion thro ugh diff erentiation. 
The actualization of the virtual in space and time entails the transforma- 
tion of intensive differences into extensive (readily visible) forms through 
historical processes involving interacting parts and emergent wholes; 
this leads to what de Landa calls “ajflat ontology, one made exclusively of 
unique, singularindividuals, different in spatio-temporal scale but not in 
ontological status” (2002:47). “The existence of the virtual is manifested 
... in the cases where an assemblage meshes differences as such, without 
canceling them through homogenization. . . . Conversely, allowing dif¬ 
ferences in intensity to be cancelled or eliminating differences through 
uniformization, effectively hides the virtual and makes the disappearance 
of process under product seem less problematic” (65). This concealment 
is the result of human action. 28 

In other words, differences have morphogenetic effects; they display 
the full potential of matter and energy for self-organization and result 
in heterogeneous assemblages. Intensive individuation processes occur 
through self-organization governed by singularities (attractors and bi- 
furcations); differences can be amplified through positive feedback, mu- 
tually stimulating coupling, and autocatalysis. Differences in intensity 
drive fluxes of matter and energy; individuals possess an openness and 
capacity to affect and be affected and to form assemblages with other 
individuals (organic or not), further differentiating differences through 
meshing (2002:161). One consequence is that in a flat ontology “there 
is no room for totalities, such as ‘society’ or ‘science’ in general” (178). 
What takes place are processes of metricization and striation of space 
(such as those we saw with Capital and development in the Pacific). 

Basing himself on a careful reconstruction of Deleuze’s concepts, de 
Landa goes on to propose his own approach to “social ontology” as a way 
to rethink the main problems of sociology (including notions of struc- 
ture and process, individuals and organizations, essences and totalities, 
the nation-state, scale, and markets). His goal is to offer an alternative 
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foundation for social theory (an alternative “ontological classification” 
for social scientists). The focus of the resulting realist social ontology 
is on the objective, albeit historical, processes of assembly through 
which a wide range of social entities, from persons to nation-states, 
come into being. The main object of study is hssémblagesj, defined as 
whol es whose p roperties emerge from the interactions between parts; 
they can be any entity: interpersonal networks, cities, markets, nation- 
states, etc. This viewconveys a sense oftheirreducible social complexity 
in the world. 


Assemblage theory differentiates itself sharply from theories that as- 
sume the existence of seamless webs or wholes. In social ontology, what 
is crucial is not relations of interiority that generate the totality but the 
components’ capacities to interact with other entities. Assemblages are 
wholes characterized by relations of exteriority; rather than emphasize 
the creation of wholes out of logically necessary relations among parts, 
assemblage theory asserts that the relations amo ng parts are “contio r 


gently obligato ry,” for instance, as in the coevolution of species. In this 
way, ecosystems may be seen as assemblages of thousands of different 


plant and animal species; what accounts for coevolution is the symbiosis 


of species and the relations of exteriority obtained among self-sufficient 


components. Assemblage theory thus does not presuppose essential 
identities, that is, social entities with an enduringand mind-independent 


identity. (This position parallels trends in evolutionary theory based on 
a view of speciation in terms of historical individuation of species and 
individuals without taxonomic essentialism; in some of these views, evo- 


lution is due as much to natural selection as to self-organization [e.g., 
Kaufman 1995].) 

A particularly salient problem for social theory is the causal mecha- 
nisms that account for the emergence of wholes from the interaction be¬ 
tween parts; this impinges on the question of the micro and the macro. 
Conventional approaches assume two levels (micro, macro) or a nested 
series of levels (the proverbial Russian doll). The alternative approach 
is to show, through bottom-up analysis, how, at each scale, the proper¬ 
ties of the whole emerge from the interactions between parts, bearing in 
mind that the more simple entities are themselves assemblages of sorts. 
Moreover, through their p a rtici pation i n networks, elements (such as in¬ 
dividuals) can become components of various assemblages operating at 
differen t levels. This means that most social entities exist in a wide range 
of scales, making the situation much more complex that in conventional 
notions of scale: 
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Similar complexities arise at larger scales. Interpersonal networks may give 
rise to larger assemblages like the coalitions of communities that form the 
backbone of many social justice movements. Institutional organizations, 
in turn, tend to form larger assemblages such as the hierarchies of govern¬ 
ment organizations that operate at a national, provincial, and local levels. 
... A social movement, when it has grown and endured for some time, 
tends to give rise to one or more organizations to stabilize it and perform 
specialized fimctions.... That is, social movements are a hybrid of inter¬ 
personal networks and institutional organizations.... All of these larger 
assemblages existas part of populations: populations of interpersonal net¬ 
works, organizations, coalitions, and government hierarchies. (2006: 33) 

There is recurrence of the same assembly process at a given spatial 
scale, and recurrence at successive scales, leading to a different way of 
conceptualizing the problem of linking the micro and the macro levels of 
social reality. For de Landa, the question becomes, How can one bridge 
the level of individual persons and that of the largest social entities (such 
as territorial states) through an embedding of assemblages in a succes- 
sion of micro and macro scales? (2006: 33-40). In the case of markets, 
the issue is to show how differently scaled assemblages operate, with 
some being component parts of others which, in turn, become part of 
even larger ones. In his historical work on the development of markets, 
de Landa (1997) shows how larger entities emerged from the assembly of 
smaller ones (including town, regional, provincial, national, and world 
markets, following the Braudelian explanation). 

Wholes exercise causal capacity when they interact with one another. 
Groups structured by networks may interact to form coalitions (or hi¬ 
erarchies). These larger assemblages are emergent wholes as well—the 
effect of their interactions goes beyond the interaction of the individuals, 
in a sort of redundant causality. The fact that in order to exercise their 
causal capacities social assemblages must use people as a medium ofin- 
teraction “does not compromise their ontological autonomy any more 
than the fact that people must use some of their bodily parts (their hand 
or their feet, for example) to interact with the material world compro- 
mises their own relative autonomy from their anatomical components” 
(38). To sum up, 

The ontological status of any assemblage, inorganic, organic or social, 
is that of a unique,.singular, historically contingent, individual. Although 
the term “individual’ - has come to refer to individual persons, in its onto¬ 
logical sense it cannot be limited to that scale of reality.... Larger social 
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assemblages should be given the ontological status of individual entities: 
individual networks and coalitions; individual organizations and gov- 
ernments; individual cities and nation states. This ontological maneu- 
ver allows us to assert that all these individual entities have an objective 
existence independently of oiir minds (and of our conceptions of them) 
without any commitment to essences or reified generalities. . . . Finally, 
the ontological status of assemblages is two-sided: as actual entities all the 
differently scaled social assemblages are individual singularities, but the 
possibilities open to them at any given time are constrained by a distribu- 
tion of universal singularities, the diagram of the assemblage, which is not 
actual but Virtual. ( 40) 29 

Flat ontology and assemblage theory are related to important reformu- 
lations of concepts of scale in geography. The past two decades in this 
field have seen intense debate on this concept, intended to move away 
from the vertical hierarchies associated with the most established theories 
(e.g., the Russian doll model) and toward conceptions that link vertical 
with horizontally networked models (e.g., scalar structuration, glocaliza- 
tion). Building on the insights of flat ontology, these latter conceptions 
have in turn been critiqued for remaining trapped within a foundational 
hierarchy and verticality, with lingering micro-macro distinctions and 
global-local binaries. According to these critics, such problems cannot 
be solved just by appealing to a network model; the challenge is not to 
replace one “ontological-epistemological nexus (verticality) with another 
(horizontality)” but to bypass altogether the reliance on “any transcen- 
dent pre-determination” (Marston, Jones, and Woodward 2005: 422). 
That bypassing is achieved via a flat (as opposed to horizontal) ontology 
that discards “the centering essentialism that infuses not only the up- 
down vertical imaginary but also the radiating (out from here) spatiality 
of horizontality” (422). Here flat ontology refers to complex, emergent 
spatial relations, self-organization, and ontogenesis. 

This framework also moves away from the kind of “liberalist trajec- 
tories” that fetishize flows, freedom of movement, and “absolute de- 
territorialization” at larger scales that are also present in a number of 
theories inspired by Deleuze and actor-network theories. In contradis- 
tinction, the geographical application of flat ontology emphasizes the 
assemblages constructed out of composition/decomposition, differen- 
tial relations, and emergent events and how these result in both systemic 
orderings (including hierarchies) and open-endedness. One conclu- 
sion is that “overcoming the limits of globalizing ontologies requires 
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sustained attention to the intimate and divergent relations between bod- 
ies, objects, orders, and spaces”; for this, they propose to invent “new 
spatial concepts that linger upon the singularities and materialities of 
space,” avoiding the predetermination of both hierarchies and bound- 
lessness (424). In this flat alternative, “sites” are reconceptualized as 
contexts for event-relations in terms of people’s activities. Sites thus be- 
come “an emergent property of its interacting human and non-human 
inhabitants”; they are manifolds that do not precede the interactive pro- 
cesses that assemble them, calling for “a processual thought aimed at 
the related effects and affects of its «-connections. That is, we can talk 
about the existence of a given site only insofar as we can follow the inter¬ 
active practices through their localized connections” (425). 

It follows that processes of localization should be seen not as the im- 
print of the global on the local, but as the actualization of a particular 
connective process, out of a field of virtuality. Indeed, what exists is al- 
ways a manifold of interacting sites thatemerge within unfolding event- 
relations that include relations of force from inside and outside the site. 
This site approach is, needless to say, of relevance to ethnography and 
anthropology as much as it is to geography. These recent frameworks 
do provide an alternative to much established state-centric, capitalo- 
centric, and globalocentric thinking, with their emphasis on “larger 
forces,” hierarchies, determination, and unchangingstructures. In con- 
trast, the newer visions see entities as made up of always unfolding in- 
termeshed sites. To paraphrase a well-known work (Gibson-Graham 
1996), flat approaches spell out “the end of globalization (as we knew 
it).” To the disempowering of place embedded in globalocentric think¬ 
ing, these approaches respond with a plethora of political possibilities. 
As we shall see below, some of these possibilities are being tapped into 
by social movements. 

Information and Systems Theories <$> Flat alternatives and theories of 
complexity and self-organization have not emerged in a vacuum, but the 
history of some of the most important predecessors and antecedents is 
rarely told. By telling it, I hope to position other elements and traditions 
of thought that often lie outside the scope of the main social Sciences. 
Some of these have been mentioned in passing, such as Maturana’s and 
Varela’s notion of autopoiesis, but telling a larger story here, even if in 
the broadest strokes, is of some use. 

Flat ontologies have been under development since the 1940 S. In fact, 
it would not be far-fetched to assert they were an opportunity lost during 
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the forties, fifties, and sixties. I am not talking here so much about their 
roots in European philosophy (including phenomenology, and perhaps 
beyond), but about the intellectual ferment unleashed by information 
theory, cybernetics, and systems thinking during those decades. A main 
precursor of the development of network and complexity theories was 
the systems research movement that took off in the 1940S and 1950S and 
that sought not only to develop broad interdisciplinary conversations in 
the academy but also to relate them to the social, ecological, and techno- 
logical challenges of the day. An early group established around von Ber- 
talanffy’s general systems theory was instrumental in the development of 
systems thinking. This movement constituted a moment of integrative 
and collaborative work across the physical, life, and social Sciences that 
remains unparalleled to this date. As history would have it, however, this 
moment of ferment was lost in the context of the Cold War, militarism, 
nuclearism, and the consolidation of capitalism based on the military- 
industrial complex. Applications of systems analysis, operations research, 
and systems science more broadly, including artificial intelligence, were 
geared largely toward military and industrial goals. That the early work 
of systems thinkers was intended to illuminate the decision-making pro- 
cess in social systems within an ethical framework was lost on many of 
its successors. Many of the pioneers of systems thinking were highly crit- 
ical of the technologies of destruction and the military-industrial com¬ 
plex they saw ominously arising from the late 1940S on. Their position 
was informed by theory: the critique of the predominant mechanistic 
and reductionist scientific doctrines of the day and their contrasting em- 
phasis on wholes, the hallmark of systems approaches. 30 

Systems thinking was a key player in an interrelated set of devel- 
opmentswhich included cybernetics, information theory, operations 
research, management science, cognitive science, and computer tech¬ 
nologies. The term behavioral science, coined in 1949, was meant to inte- 
grate the biological and social dimensions of behavior, conceiving of 
humans as active agents in open systems; it was deeply concerned with the 
management of the large-scale sociotechnical systems of the day. From 
the beginning, there were two tendencies present in the fields of systems 
and cybernetics. The first was generally holistic and nonmechanistic, 
interested in dynamic representations, learning, and self-organization; 
the second, focused on information and communication, was more 
fimctionalist and mechanistic and interested in control and equilibrium, 
albeit emphasizing mutual causality, feedback, homeostasis, and self- 
regulation (e.g., Varela 1996 [1988]; Hammond 2003). These various 
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strands have continued to diverge, although there have been important 
moments of convergence, for instance, around general systems theory 
in the 1950S and 1960S, strands of cognitive science and artificial intel- 
ligence based on emergence and enaction since the 1980S, and the Sci¬ 
ences of complexity in recent decades. General systems theory—much 
like the Sciences of complexity today—sought to ascertain and model 
structural similarities or common dynamics underlying many different 
kinds of systems. 31 

Varela’s concise history of the development of cognitive science since 
the 1950S is instructive (1996 [1988]; see also Varela, Thompson, and 
Rosch 1991). For Varela, the main goal of the cybernetics movementwas 
to create a science of the mind, logic and mathematical modeling being 
its main instruments. This was also the origin of von Neumann’s first 
digital machines. Two products of this early phase were general systems 
theory and information theory. In a second, “cognitivist” phase, be- 
ginning in the mid-i950s, the alleged similarity between mind and the 
computer led to a view of cognition as the computation of symbolic rep- 
resentations; linguistics, neuroscience, and artificial intelligence (ai) be- 
camecentral (e.g., expert systems, robotics, fifth-generation computers), 
with computers as the model of thought and intelligence as the ability 
to manipulate symbols according to logical rules (Winograd and Flores 
1986). In the late 1970S, after a twenty-five year hiatus, the ideas of self- 
organization that were present in the formative years of cybernetics came 
back on the scene and presented a first alternative to cognitivist ortho- 
doxy. The key idea was that cognition takes place not in terms of a system 
of rules and symbols buton the basis of vast numbers ofinterconnected 
elements which, operating locally, create modes of global cooperation 
that, depending on the conditions, emerge spontaneously. This transi- 
tion from simple local rules to global coherence is at the heart of what 
in the days of cybernetics was called self-organization and that more re- 
cently has been talked about in terms of nonlinear dynamics, emergence, 
and complex adaptive systems. By studying neural networks scientists 
came to appreciate the dynamic cooperation between local components 
and global effects. In this view, symbolic regularities emerge out of dis- 
tributed processes, and this applies even to the notion of a decentered or 
“virtual” self (Varela 1999). 

Varela’s fourth phase, enaction, has also been under development since 
the 1960S. The fundamental idea is that, contrary to the mainstream cog¬ 
nitivist assumption, cognition consists not in the representation of an 
external, pregiven world by the mind but in the enaction of a relation be- 
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tween mind and world based on the history of their interactions. This is so 
because of the fundamental fact of embodiment. Unlike the rationalistic 
assumption of the separation of mind and body, the enactive view of cog- 
nition starts with the radically different phenomenological position of the 
continuity between mind and body, the body and the world. As Maturana 
and Varela are fond of saying, all doing is knowing and all knowing is do- 
ing; indeed, there is “an unbroken coincidence of our being, our doing, 
and our knowing” (1987: 25). Every act of knowing, in this way, brings 
forth a world. Cognition is always embodied action in a historical back- 
ground in which our body, our language, and our sociality are inextricably 
linked. The world is seen not as something predefined and representable, 
but as always emerging from one’s embodied actions. One can never 
stand fully detached from the world because one is inevitably thrown into 
it (from Heidegger). The fact that in this view all knowledge is enactive 
and brings forth a world means that every knowledge act has an ontologi- 
cal dimension, providing another connection with the idea of ontological 
turn with which I started the chapter. As I mentioned, Maturana’s and Va¬ 
relag work constitutes a sort of biological sociology (Maturana and Varela 
1980: vi) that, early on, aimed at the same kind of materialist neorealism 
that is flourishing today in flat approaches to networks and complexity. 32 

Information, Networks, and Modernity <s> Many recent theories of net¬ 
works assume that networks are about information above all else. This 
is a restricted (modernist) view that relies on a disembodied view of in¬ 
formation; there are in fact many embodied aspects to knowledge and 
networks. Information, nevertheless, is a central component of networks. 
Foundational work on information and communications occurred dur¬ 
ing the early cybernetics period. As Terranova ( 2004 ) has argued, the 
relation was firmly established with the theories of information of the 
1940 S and 1950 S based on thermodynamics and statistical mechanics, 
particularly in the work of Claude Shannon. Since then, there has been 
a tendency to reduce information to its technical aspects, overlooking 
the fact that it always involves practices, bodies and interfaces, partic- 
ular constructions of the real, and, in general, “a set of relays between 
the technical and the social” ( 25 ), to which one could add the biological 
(body, nature). For Terranova, an entire cultural politics of information 
is associated with distributed networks; this requires a critical examina- 
tion of information and communication technologies (icts) that focuses 
on howtheyinvolve “questioningthe relationship between the probable, 
the possible, and the real. It entails the opening up of the virtuality of 
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the world by positing not simply different, but radically other codes and 
channels for expressing and giving expression to an undetermined po- 
tential for change” (26). Akin to de Landa and Marston and collabora- 
tors, Terranova envisions a cultural politics of the Virtual, understood as 
the opening up of the reality to the action of forces that may actualize the 
Virtual in different ways. 

The relation between networks and information has become central 
to most network theories, although not in the same way in all of them. 
Building on the work of Marilyn Strathern, Riles (2001) has made an elo- 
quent case for the anthropological study of networks as self-producing 
entities that operate on the basis of information. This opens up a serious 
epistemological problematic that is, indeed, at the center of much work 
in the anthropology of modern science and technology, already men- 
tioned in the introduction (e.g., Marcus, ed. 1999; Fischer 2003; Osterweil 
2005b): how does one study and describe situations in which the objects 
or subjects are thoroughly constituted by the same knowledge practices 
of which the ethnographer herselfis also a product? The anthropologi¬ 
cal solution so far has been, first, to recognize that there is no radical 
outside from which to conduct a completely detached observation and, 
second, to posit that all we are left with is the possibility of a deepened 
reflexivity. These conditions have led to various proposals, from “enact- 
ing the network” in the ethnographic description (Riles), to focusing on 
emergent forms of life (Fischer), to heightened reflexivity coupled with 
novel techniques to render the modern artifacts ethnographic (actor- 
network approaches, distributed notions of fieldwork [e.g., Fortun 
2003]). These are all interesting steps, yet they leave a number of insuf- 
ficiently addressed questions concerning epistemological circularity, 
boundaries, the reconceptualization of sites, and so forth. 

The problem of the “lack of an outside” is posed by flat ontologies in 
ways that provide a different, less anthropocentric and representational 
set of answers; in fact, this particular problematic was present from the 
very beginning, at least in the work of Maturana and Varela. In his main 
essay of the late 1960S, Maturana put it thus: 

The knowledge that an observer claims of the unides that he distinguishes 
consists in his handling of them in a metadomain of descriptions with re- 
spect to the domain in which he characterizes them. Or, in other words, an 
observer characterizes a unity by stating the conditions in which it exists 
as a distinguishable endty, but he cognizes it only to the extent that he de- 
fines a metadomain in which he can operate with the entity that he charac- 
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terized.... We become obseruers through recursively generating represen- 
tations of our interactions, and by interacting with several representations 
simultaneously we generate relations with the representations of which we 
can then interact and repeat this process recursively, thus remaining in a 
domain of interactions always larger than that of representations.... we 
become self-conscious through self-observation; by making descriptions of 
ourselves (representations), and by interacting with our descriptions we 
can describe ourselves describing ourselves, in an endless recursive pro¬ 
cess (reprinted in Maturana and Varela 1980: xxiii, 14; emphasis in the 
original). 33 

The general problematic to which they provide an extended answer 
throughout their work is this: “Thus we confront the problem of under- 
standing how our experience—the praxis of our living—is coupled to a 
surrounding world which appears filled with regularities that are at every 
instant the result of our biological and social histories.” This is a flat state- 
ment, one that, to recall Varela, keeps us “close to biology” (1996 [1988]: 
113). More fundamentally, “a theory of knowledge ought to show how 
knowing generates the explanation of knowing. This situation is very dif¬ 
ferent from what we usually find, where the phenomenon of explaining 
and the phenomenon explained belong to different domains” (Maturana 
and Varela 1987:239). Indeed, “the whole mechanism of generating our¬ 
selves as describers and observers tells us that our world, as the world 
which we bring forth in our coexistence with others, will always have pre- 
cisely the mixture of regularity and mutability. ... the fact remains that 
we are continuously immersed in this network of interactions, the results 
of which depend on history. Effective action leads to effective action: it is 
the cognitive circle that characterizes our becoming, as an expression of 
our being autonomous living systems” (241). In this way, the authors aim 
at a postrepresentational epistemology through their unique view of the 
hermeneutic circle in an action-oriented conceptualization. 

An important question I will not broach here is whether there are in- 
stances of flat, relational, self-referential, autopoietic, or network think- 
ing—or, rather, ways of thinking-being-doing—among social groups 
“in the real world” beyond the academy and social movements and, if 
so, what this might mean for social theory. One highly pertinent case 
in contemporary times (there might be many historical cases) is that of 
many indigenous peoples, whose epistemologies and ontologies can fre- 
quently be described as operating within the overall relational and post¬ 
representational dynamic described here. Some recent ethnographies 
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of these indigenous worlds, carried out with network awareness in mind, 
suggest thatthis is the case. These worlds are veritable worlds and knowl- 
edges otherwise, although they always constitute border areas in relation 
to dominant national and global societies. The implications of this kind 
of thinking for theories of networks and activism are being explored at 
present, in part by seeing indigenous “worlds and knowledges other¬ 
wise” as instances of another thought that could contribute to envision- 
ing quite different constellations of critical thought and political practice 
(see, e.g., Blåser forthcoming; Walsh 2007). 


Conclusion 

The interest in flat alternatives is a sign of the times. “We are tired of 
trees,” famously denounced Deleuze and Guattari, two of the prophets 
of this movement in modern social theory. “We should stop believing 
in trees, roots and radicles. They’ve made us suffer too much. All of 
arborescent culture is founded on them, from biology to linguistics” 
(1987:15). What they mean is that researchers need to move away from 
ways of thinking based on binarisms, totalities, generative structures, 
preassumed unities, rigid laws, logocentric rationalities, conscious pro- 
duction, ideology, geneticdetermination, macropolitics, and embrace in- 
stead multiplicities, lines of flight, indetermination, tracings, movements 
of deterritorialization, and processes of reterritorialization, becoming, 
in-betweenness, morphogenesis, chaosmosis, rhizomes, micropolitics, 
and intensive differences and assemblages. If the dominant institutions 
of modernity have tended to operate on the basis of the first set of con- 
cepts, it would make sense now to build a politics of world making based 
on the second set, being mindful that both sets of processes coexist in 
contradictory manners (Gibson-Graham 2006). From biology to infor- 
matics, from geography to social movements, from some critical theo- 
rists to many indigenous and place-based groups and activists this is a 
message that can at least be plausibly heard. 

Not that this message solves all the problems of theory or political 
action, although, getting back to my reflection on the relation between 
social reality, social theory, and the articulation of political purpose, it 
perhaps renews one’s sense of hope. The question of scale, for instance, 
remains an open one. While some geographers would favor the aban- 
donment of this concept altogether because of its inevitable allegiance to 
hierarchical and modernist ontologies (Marston, Jones, and Woodward 
2005), other authors are attempting to reconceptualize it, avoiding the 
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traps of deterministic verticality; in de Landa’s view, assemblages at one 
scale, using the existing population of assemblages as components, may 
generate larger-scale assemblages, as in the case of markets. Second, the 
idea that material and biological processes could inspire understandings 
of social life at more than analogical or metaphorical levels is bound to 
remain controversial and resisted by many. As Dianne Rocheleau put it 
(personal communication), many social theorists panic at the idea of ex- 
tending “biological metaphors” to “the social,” butin fact “if this issue is 
all about assemblages constructed from a continuum of experience and 
matter, that is, both self-organized and other-organized, then there is no 
separate biological and social. The lessons would simply come from one 
kind of theory and study to the other and not from some pregiven biolog¬ 
ical realm per se.” Third, while some, perhaps many, of today’s move- 
ments seem intuitively or explicitly aiming at a practice informed by flat 
conceptions (e.g., self-organizing networks), it remains to be seen how 
they will fare in terms of the effectiveness of their action. Most observers 
would say that the experience of groups like pcn is ambiguous in terms 
of this criterion. There is a need for more empirical and activist-oriented 
research on particular experiences, such as the kind of time series used 
in some fields to ascertain longer-term dynamics in the globally oriented 
movements. 

Flat alternatives, finally, also contribute to putting issues of power and 
difference on the table in a unique way. If actual economic, ecological, 
and cultural differences can be seen as instances of intensive differences, 
and if, moreover, these can be seen as enactments of a much larger field 
ofvirtuality, then the spectrum of strategies, visions, dreams, andactions 
is much larger than conventionalviews of the world might suggest. The 
challenge is to translate thes e in sigh ts into political strategies thatincor- 
porate mu ltip le m odes of knowing while avqiding the modern dream of 
organizing (the people) in logocentric, reductionist ways. I do not mean 
to say, however, that the implication of flat alternatives is that anything 
goes. On the contrary, as I discussed in the case of pcn, making self- 
organization work paradoxically takes a lot of work, but of a very dif¬ 
ferent kind. But again, this is just a beginning. I have not said anything 
about two other fundamental questions: First, should modern social the¬ 
ory be reconstructed on the basis of flat approaches? If so, would these 
approaches fit with ease within the table of modern social theory (see 
table 4 in chapter 4), as a fourth column nextto liberal, Marxist, and post- 
structuralist theories? or should the idea of fitting these alternatives with¬ 
in this table be rejected altogether? Second, how does one think about 
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the implications of flat alternatives for social change? Could concepts of 
articulation, translation, autonomy, and counterhegemony, for instance, 
be rethought from this perspective? Finally, how does one articulate flat 
approaches with the actual practices of concrete groups in place and in 
networks, particularly in cases where these practices evince nonmod- 
ern Scripts? These will remain open questions for some time, although 
I will have some additional brief remarks to make about them in the 
conclusion. 

I will end with a recent discussion by the biologist Brian Godwin, a 
complexity theorist and wise elder of an alternative West, about these 
trends. “We need to hold a vision of what is just dawning,” he said, by 
which he meant that emergent, self-referential networks are indicative 
of a certain dynamics, signaling an unprecedented epoch and culture 
for which a new vocabulary is needed. By a new culture he means some- 
thing far deeper than any rationalistic understanding of networks might 
suggest. For one thing, this dynamics is not something one invents but 
something one experiences. If the shadow of modernity is death—its 
greatest fear—the message of biological worlds (from neurons to rivers, 
from atoms to lightning, from species to ecosystems and evolution) is 
that of self-organization and self-similarity. If language and meaning, as 
some of these biologists suggest, are properdes of all living beings and 
not only of humans—that is, if the world is one of pansendence—can 
activists and others learn to become “readers of the book of life” and 
avail themselves of this reading to illuminate their reveries and strate- 
gies? How do humans learn to live with and in both places and networks 
creatively? In a manner that echoes the critical opalescence that happens 
at phase transitions, activists may envisage something new coming into 
being and learn to nourish it. In the words ofMaturana and Varela, the 
lesson of this deeply relational biology is that “we have only the world that 
we bring Jorth with others, and only love helps us briny it/orth” (1987: 248). In 
bringing forth this world, it is perfectly fine to use our rational minds, 
but it certainly means as well embracing ways ofknowing other than the 
rational and the analytical. These other ways of knowing are not naive 
romanticism and would have to be included, in Goodwin’s view, in any 
new foundation of realism and responsibility. 34 
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conclusion 


What happens in the Pacific is not accidental; it is a planned 
process. Colombia has the largest humanitarian crisis in the 
West, and it affects Afro-descendants disproportionately; 
this is not random. As the pressure over the territories 
mounts, and more and more companeros are threatened, the 
conditions for resistance become more difficult. The fight 
will now be gauged in terms of our ability to influence pub¬ 
lic policies from the perspective of the real situation of the 
communities. To move along this path is a test for us. But 
in this context, the right for the cultural objection against 
development and in favor of the development Vision of the 
communities becomes even more important. 

—pcn activist, Cali, August 2007 


Yurumangui' 

On July 2 , 2002 , a pcn activist from Buenaventura who was workingwith 
an alternative development and organizational strengthening project in 
the Yurumangui river wrote as follows in an e-mail: 

I just got back from Yurumangui; it was great to be able to see again and 
dar un abrazo a todos there [hug all the members of the PCN-affiliated local 
organization, aponury], who have been secuestrados in [constrained to] 
their own vereda [hamlet], since as you know they can barely move along 
the river without putting their lives in danger. We had an asemblea general 
[general community meeting] to inaugurate the trapiche [low-tech sugar- 
cane mill], along with the trained people to operate it and everything else, 
according to the terms of the Solsticio project. César (pseudonym, one of 
aponury’s leaders], along with the young people involved, explained 
how the rice project is going, and it was really exciting to see the rice field 
about to be harvested, for the first time in over 25 years. The paramilitaries 
and the army continue to block the entrance of f ood to the river; this is why 
rice cultivation and the trapiche have been so enthusiastically received by 
the people. . . . despite feeling overwhelmed by the stories of the impact 
of the armed conflict in the river we danced and sang and joined in the 



agricultural activities. We were accompanied by [hubo un acompanamiento 
por] representatives from the Swedish Embassy, unhcr, the Red de Soli- 
daridad, and the Defensoria del Pueblo; this responded to the efforts we 
[pcn] have been carrying out since 2000 to achieve international acom¬ 
panamiento and support for the Territorios de Vida, Alegria y Libertad [Territo- 
ries of Life, Happiness, and Freedom, a strategy of autonomous territories 
in the midstof the armed conflict] thatwe announced in 2000 in Yuruman- 
gui, in response to the massacres in the Naya and Cacarica rivers. 

The project in question was called “Fortalecimiento de las dinamicas 
organizativas del Proceso de Comunidades Negras del Pacifico Sur Co- 
lombiano, en torno al ejercicio de los derechos étnicos, culturales y ter- 
ritoriales” (Strengthening of the organizadonal dynamics of Proceso 
de Comunidades Negras in the Southern Colombian Pacific in regard 
to the exercise of ethnic, cultural, and territorial rights). The project be- 
gan to be implemented in January 2000 after receiving funding from the 
Solstice Foundation in Copenhagen, and it was carried out in two loca- 
tions over 2000-2005, the Yurumanguf River and Pilamo, a black com¬ 
munity in the Norte del Cauca Andean region, south of Cali. Pilamo had 
grown up around a recovered hacienda and, like the Yurumangui, was to 
receive its collective title in 2000 through Ley 70 and with the support of 
the project. 1 

From its inception the project had twin goals: to support the life proj¬ 
ect of the black communities, as seen from an ethnoterritorial perspec- 
tive, and to strengthen the organizing process vis-a-vis the appropriation 
of the territory. The key elements activated to carry out these goals were 
a series of projects geared toward food autonomy (autonomia alimentaria) 
and self-governance, based on long-standing productive practices (the 
“traditional production systems” outlined by Proyecto Biopacifico; the 
projects could thus be seen as a radicalization of the work of the pbp). It 
was out of the intensive work carried out in Yurumangui and Pilamo that 
the conceptualization of the “Basis for Culturally and Environmentally 
Sustainable Development” presented in chapter 3 (figure 6) was devel- 
oped by pcn and project staff. 2 

The political and technical training of local leaders was done through 
workshops on various topics, from national and international conjunc- 
tures and the armed conflict to Ley 70, participatory planning, social car- 
tography, and project design and implantation. The Plan de Accion (Action 
Plan, or Plan de Uso y Manejo) occupied a central place in the project. This 
was articulated with the application for the collective title (including mon- 
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teos, mapping, oral histories, inventories of use spaces, and conflict over 
territory, etc.)- The collective title for the Yurumangm was finally granted 
at the end of 2000 and covered over fifty-two thousand hectares, from the 
river’s source in the Andean foothills to its desembocadura, or outlet, into 
the Pacific Ocean. 3 

The strategy for autonomia alimentaria, as a way to resist in place, re- 
lied on two projects identified with river people: the first brought in a 
sugarcane trapiche to enable local processing of the cane into syrup, a 
basic foodstuff used for sweetening, alcoholic drinks, and other pur- 
poses; the second project was to reintroduce rice cultivation and pro¬ 
cessing, including a trilladora, or thresher, for the milling of rice, which 
had been absent from the rivers of the Pacific for over thirty years, ever 
since the Green Revolution dry rice from the Andean interior displaced 
all other forms of rice cultivation. The projects were seen in terms of 
the recovery of traditional crops and the lessening of food dependency. 
While the first project involved many men and women in the community, 
the second was targeted at enlisting the participation of young people 
of both sexes. The projects also sought to refine notions that had been 
introduced progressively into the ethnoterritorial discourse, including 
region-territory, Territorios de Vida, Alegria y Libertad, uiuir bien (good 
living), and bienestar colectiuo (collective well-being). 4 

Armed actors, including guerrillas, paramilitaries, and the navy, had 
made inroads into the Yurumangm on and off since 2000. In response 
to the initial process of intimidation and threats to leaders and the com¬ 
munity pcn designed an international strategy to designate river com- 
munities as communities in need of special protection; this idea was to 
result in the notion of Territorios de Vida, Alegria y Libertad. Because 
several relatives of a main leader of aponury had been assassinated 
there, the Yurumangm was chosen as the first community to be declared 
a Territorio; it was hoped that the massacres already perpetrated in rivers 
such as Riosucio and Naya would thus be avoided. International alarms 
and solidarity actions continued to take place in the period 2000-2006, 
particularly in relation to Virtual invasions of the river hamlets by the navy 
(for instance, in 2003 and 2005) and by paramilitary actions often linked 
to the navy’s. 5 Guerrillas of the Fuerzas Armadas Revolucionarias de Co¬ 
lombia (farc) carried out actions in the foothills of the upper reaches of 
the river, and local organizations had to deal with them. This situation 
affected the projects but also made clear the need for self-provisioning in 
food to resist the strategies of displacement and emplacement pursued 
by all of the armed actors. 
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Several aspects of these projects can be highlighted from the perspec- 
tive of the social movement’s knowledge production and political strat- 
egy. pcn bet on the Yurumagm and Pflamo projects to both develop and 
demonstrate the validity of their ethnoterritorial approach in the face of 
conflict and displacement. The group sought to implement an economic 
strategy for the collective territories that articulated ecological, political, 
and socioproductive projects. A lot was learned in terms of traditional 
and new knowledge of species and agriculture, viable household com¬ 
munity economies, the organizational and technical aspects of a project, 
and people’s openness to an approach that referred to somewhat abstract 
organizational principles. 

Despite undergoing change and assuming different shapes, these 
projects worked up to a certain point. While armed conflict, massa- 
cres, and coca cultivation increased rapidly in surrounding rivers after 
2002, for example, in the Naya, Cajambre, Anchicaya, and Raposo, the 
Yurumangm at least for a time has been able to resist coca, maintain a 
fair degree of control over the territory, and keep the organizations go- 
ing despite the not-infrequent intimidation and selective assassinations 
that continue to take place. The economic criteria used by the projects 
resonate with those of the alternative economies discussed earlier. The 
trapiche and trilladora were constituted as empresas comunitarias (com- 
munal enterprises) to be collectively run under the supervision of the 
community council. One of the reports states that “the trapiche should 
function in the most equitable way possible; every person utilizing it 
should be treated in the same way” (pcn 2003a). Moreover, the trapi¬ 
che project instituted a/ondo (fund) for activities deemed important by 
the community council “as a component of the political construction 
of the project of the comunidad neyra” (43). The project even considered 
giving subsidies in particular cases, such as to people who had to travel 
long distances to the trapiche and to those who wanted to grind cane for 
special jiestas like birthdays, godparents’ celebrations, and other ritual 
festivities since “these are cultural festivities that enrich daily life in our 
territory” (44). To the question What happens to the surplus? then, a par¬ 
tial answer is that it is reinvested in activities that are seen as strength- 
ening people’s cultural practices, sustainability, and ability to resist in 
place. More generally, pcn has made great strides in the past few years 
in the design and implementation of sophisticated Planes de uso y manejo 
and Planes de continy encia for several areas that, building on long-standing 
practices and forms of resistance, confront the current problems of dis¬ 
placement, armed conflict, and human rights violations. These plans 
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are seen as strategies of self-affirmation; they constitute instances of 
knowledge production that can be exemplified here only briefly through 
the case of the Yurumanguf river. 


Modernity, Life, and the Politics of Theory 

Globality versus Modernity? <s> The situation in the Pacific reflects global 
processes that affect many world regions, albeit in particular ways. In 
some regions, violence takes on a central role in the regulation of peo- 
ples and economies for the control of territories and resources. For the 
most farsighted social movements, whether the situation is read in an 
ecological or a cultural register or a combination of both, the basic idea is 
the same: overcoming the model of modern liberal capitalist society has 
become a must for survival, and perhaps a real possibility. Despite the 
contradictory and diverse forms it has taken in the present decade, the 
so-called turn to the Left in Latin America suggests that this urge is felt 
at the level of some governments (Venezuela, Bolivia, Ecuador, Argen¬ 
tina). Why this is happening in Latin America more markedly than in any 
other world region at present is a question I cannot broach here, other 
than to say it is related to the fact that Latin America was the region that 
most earnestly embraced neoliberal reforms starting in the late 1970S 
and that applied the model most thoroughly; in addition, Latin America 
has shown the most ambiguous results, in the best of cases. 6 Whether 
these countries are entering a postneoliberal moment remains a matter 
of debate. 

Modernity’s ability to pro vide Solutions to modern problems has 
reached a limit, making discussion of a transition beyond modernity fea- 
sible, perhaps for the first time (here, of course, the recent public debates 
on global climate change are an important referent). The discussion of 
a transition beyond the current order brings together those who call 
for new anticapitalist imaginaries, such as the long-term critics Anfbal 
Quijano (e.g., 2002) and Samir Amin (e.g. 2003), and those who em- 
phasize non-Eurocentric perspectives on globality, such as Boaventura 
de Sousa Santos, the advocates of decoloniality, and BofPs (2002) call 
for a new paradigm of relinking with nature and each other. What these 
two groups have in common is an acute sense of modernity’s inability to 
tackle today’s problems, which include massive displacement, ecologi¬ 
cal destruction, poverty, and inequality. Boaventura de Sousa Santos has 
perhaps most pointedly captured this predicament: 
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The conditions that brought about the crisis of modernity have not yet be- 
come the conditions to overcome the crisis beyond modernity. Hence the 
complexity of our transitional period portrayed by oppositional postmod- 
ern theory: we are facing modern problems for which there are no modern 
Solutions. The search for a postmodern solution is what I call oppositional 
postmodernism. . . . What is necessary is to start from the disjunction 
between the modernity of the problems and the postmodernity of the pos- 
sible Solutions, and to turn such disjunction into the urge to ground theo- 
ries and practices capable of reinventing social emancipation out of the 
wrecked emancipatory promises of modernity. ( 2002 : 13 ) 

As a way of restating and reinterpreting, one last time, some of the 
main propositions of this book, I want to pause to reflect on the relation 
between globalization and modernity. In attempting a state oftheartdis- 
cussion on modernity from the perspective of cultural studies, Grossberg 
(2007) has suggested that the key problematic of the present is not glob¬ 
alization, as is most often assumed, but the status of modernity itself. 
Why? Because discourses of globalization are themselves subsidiary to 
visions of modernity; modernity thus becomes the most important po- 
litical and cultural question. For Blåser (forthcoming), the present can 
be described as a generalized struggle to define and shape an emergent 
order, globality. Will this order be “modernity writ large” (as in Gid- 
dens’s thesis)? Or can globality be imagined as an alternative, rather than 
a continuation of, modernity? If there are competing visions of globality, 
it must be because there are competing visions of modernity. 

Schematically, following Grossberg (2007) and Restrepo (2007) (and 
to recall the discussion at the end of chapter 4), there are four main posi- 
tions regarding modernity: (a) modernity as universal process of Euro¬ 
pean origin (intra-Euro/American discourses); (b) alternative modernides 
(locally specific variations of the same universal modernity); (c) multiple 
modernides, that is, modernity as multiplicity without a single origin or 
cultural home. In this latter view, modernity emerged from multiple in- 
tersecting processes, did not have a single origin, and has followed mul¬ 
tiple trajectories. The modern is thus an ongoing struggle to define the 
real in terms of articulations of time and space, presence and change, 
lasting structures and the experience of the everyday. Various moderni- 
ties might have emerged in some parts of the world (e.g., East Asia) be- 
fore the fifteenth century and intersected with Western modernity; with 
the colonization of Africa, multiply originated modernities initiated their 
painful process of adjusting and ardculating across power and differ- 
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ence. In other words, not every modernity is Euro-modernity, and mul¬ 
tiple modernities can thus be reclaimed as an ontological and political 
project. By deessentializing modernity more radically than most other 
works, Grossberg opens up new possibilities for rethinking the modern. 
It also becomes possible to think about modernity without coloniality. 
This is another way of delinking modernity from the tight embrace of the 
West and locating possibilities for remaking it everywhere. 7 

From an mcd perspective, as we know, there is a fourth possibility, 
one that in my opinion cannot be fully reduced to Grossberg’s typology: 
(d) modernity/coloniality, or rather modernities/colonialities/decoloni- 
alities. From this perspective, the Colombian Pacific as much as Europe 
or any other place in the world is modern/colonial and, of course, poten- 
tially the site of decolonial projects (see also Yehia 2006). The “origin” 
of modernity is always the origin of modernity/coloniality/decoloniality; 
after all, one of the main postulates of the framework is that all human- 
kind lives in a single, albeit structurally heterogeneous, modern/colonial 
world system. From this reformulation emerge some important qualifi- 
cations of the framework, as I explained in chapter 4. First, not all power 
relations can be described in terms of coloniality; second, subalterniza- 
tion does not exhaust the subject position of oppressed groups like the 
black groups of the Pacific. On the contrary, in emphasizing their own 
life projects, they do more than just speak from the position of the sub- 
altern or colonial difference, they affirm an ontological project. What 
Blåser, Feit, and McRae (2004) say of indigenous peoples in relation to 
development projects could be said of them, namely, that they stand “in 
the way of development”: this means, first of all, that they affirm their life 
projects, which have to do with maintaining their networks of reciprocity 
and relationality, their ontological commitments, their ecological, eco- 
nomic, and cultural difference; and, second, that they relate to develop¬ 
ment from this perspective, whether to resist it, tolerate it, or go along 
with it when it supports this or thataspect of their life project. 

The meaning, for me, ofalternatives to modernity or transmodernity is 
a discursive space in which the idea of a single modernity has been sus- 
pended at an ontological level; in which Europe has been provincialized, 
that is, displaced from the center of the historical and epistemic imagi- 
nation; and in which the examination of concrete modernities, symmet- 
rical projects, and decolonial processes can be started in earnest from 
a deessentialized perspective. This leaves one with a view of multiple 
modernities or multiple mcds as coexisting theoretical possibilities 
to be maintained in tension. It may take some years to advance in the 
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investigation of these two perspectives (Restrepo 2007b). For now, I 
hope that the notion of practices of difference that underlies this book 
offers a way of understanding different modernities and perhaps contrib- 
utes to the advancing of questions about alternatives to modernity, non- 
modernity, and the meaning of decoloniality in terms of “the histories, 
subjectivities, forms of knowledge, and logics of thought and life” that 
challenge the hegemony of the modern/colonial world system (Walsh 
2007:104). 

Questions of Knowledge and Theory <&• Besides the positions it takes on 
modernity and development, this book stands in favor of seeing social 
movements as important spaces of knowledge production about the 
world and of recognizing the value of activist knowledge to theory. The 
book was constructed as a conversation between activist and academic 
knowledges ofsomewhat corresponding issues. More than this, the book 
took its main cues from the intellectual and political analyses of the activ- 
ists. Whether trying to understand the concept of territory, following the 
guiding role of the five organizational principles, discussing ecological 
practices, or attending to new issues such as reparations, I elaborated 
my subsequent arguments by taking the activist articulation as a point 
of departure. Of importance also were the kinds of academic theories 
summoned to the conversation. Following a world anthropologies ap- 
proach, the book privileged—again, at least to a greater extent than 
usual—little-known theories, noncanonical authors, and Latin American 
intellectual productions. 8 1 also wagered on the value of collective frame- 
work building to intellectual work (mcd, wan, women and the politics 
ofplace). 

Multiplying the landscape of knowledge production is a way of unset- 
tling the megastructure of the academy as the knowledge space par ex¬ 
cellence; the knowledge landscape itself appears flåtter, in the sense of 
being populated by many more sites of knowledge production than in the 
past and the many networks in between those sites. From mcd and wan 
discussions, a new series of concepts appears: pensamiento propio (one’s 
own thought), other knowledges and knowledge otherwise, academias 
otras (other academies), activist knowledges, activist research, border 
thinking, and so forth. One may refer to these forms of knowledge pro¬ 
duction in terms of what Mato (2005) calls “intellectual practices in cul- 
ture and power.” Questions of what, with whom, how, and from what 
locations one thinks become of paramount importance to elaborating 
effective strategies of collaboration. From the activists’ perspective, the 
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point of departure for such collaboration can be nothing short of joint 
consensus about the character of the political project. More than the vali- 
dation of theories, the goal of collaborative projects comes to be seen as 
contributing to the goals of particular social and political movements. In 
the case of pcn, this process involves taking the organizational princi- 
ples as a point of departure; always taking into account pcn’s thought 
and practices from the perspective ofits own reading of such practices; 
and thinking about the project in terms of the valuation and analysis of 
the movemenfs thought (pensamiento propio), as it is collectively con- 
structed (pcn 2007). 9 In a more philosophical vein, one could say that 
the call for other theories and theory otherwise is itself the result of ever 
more significant encounters with difference—social, theoretical, episte- 
mological, ontological. 10 

Questions of Nature, Life, and Networks <$> As some complexity theo- 
rists argue, to continue with the discussion at the end of the last chapter, 
creativity and adaptability are aspects inherent in all forms of life (e.g., 
Goodwin 2007). For those designing social worlds there are lessons to 
be learned from how creativity works in the natural world. Relational net- 
works in particular are ubiquitous in biological life—from the brain to 
the ecosystems; what underlies many self-organizing networks and self- 
similar formations is the coexistence of the coherence of the whole with 
maximum fieedom for the parts, with minimum energy used to arrive at 
the formation. From this relational biology, Goodwin draw lessons for 
collective social forms and relations with the natural world—concerning, 
for instance, the healing power of relationships, sustainable agriculture, 
place-based economies, etc. All of this clearly goes against the grain of 
individualizing modernity, the separation of nature and culture, and the 
current economic paradigm. Goodwin entertains the idea of “a cultural 
transformation that will either carry us into a new age on earth or will 
result in our disappearance from the planet. The choice is in our hands. 
I am optimistic that we can go through the transition as an expression of 
the continually Creative emergence of organic form that is the essence of 
the living process in which we participate” (177). 

Visions of a transition are not rare among ecologists, but besides gain- 
ing renewed urgency they are showing greater awareness of the cultural 
and economic processes that are bringing about the profound damage 
to the biological structure and functioning of the planet and, conversely, 
of the social transformations needed for change. For the environmen- 
talist Thomas Berry of North Carolina, the disturbance of the planet “is 
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leading to the terminal phase of the Cenozoic era” (1999: 4), opening 
up the possibility of an Ecozoic era in which humans can build a mutu- 
ally enhancing relation with the planet. To move in this direction would 
require reversing some of the most cherished tenets of modern society, 
particularly the radical discontinuity between humans and other modes 
of being and the utilitarian attitude toward the earth; more generally, it 
would require revampingthe institutions of politics, economics, religion, 
and culture, which in Western culture have been so committed to the de- 
structive pattern that is bringing about the disintegration oflife systems 
everywhere. Moving from a human-centered to an earth-centered vision 
entails healing both the earth and the human. Such healing requires 
thinking in terms of the integrity of places and regional geographies but 
in the context of the whole planet. Many sets of interests militate against 
this goal, particularly the tension between the logic of development and 
that of ecology; this tension has become the primary contradiction in 
most regions of the world, as we saw it exemplified in the Pacific. One 
can say that activists in regions such as the Pacific are at the forefront of 
the struggle for the kind of transition envisaged by ecological visionaries 
and cultural critics. pcn’s Territorios de Vida is a statement of human 
and ecological viability from this perspective. 

Social scientists and humanists have traditionally been skeptical of big 
claims such as these, for good reasons. However, the current deeply an- 
thropocentric and secular modes of inquiry seem to be falling short in 
the task of thinking about the kinds of transformations that are needed 
in the face of the current social and ecological catastrophes. Some bi- 
ologists seem attuned to this type of inquiry, a development that in it- 
self is a historical development. But there are some parallel ideas in the 
social Sciences calling for a transition, as in Santos’s notion of opposi- 
tional postmodernism, mentioned above. What I am suggesting is that 
there is also an oppositional postmodernism in the Sciences (it has been 
there for quite a while, at least since the landmark study by Prigonine and 
Stengers, 1984) and that it has important and unique elements to contrib- 
ute to bringing about the transition socially and imaginatively. Critical 
intellectuals in many fields will find in these works elements of interest: 
for instance, alternative genealogies of modern science—indeed, the ex- 
istence of an alternative, less Eurocentric and colonialist West; mutually 
enriching conversations between alternative Western traditions and non- 
modern knowledges and traditions (e.g., those of indigenous peoples, 
peasants, and Afro-descendants in many parts of the world, many of 
whom for centuries have knowingly lived relationally and thus ecologi- 
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cally); collective action needed to contribute to bringing about change 
in the direction of ecologically sensitive worlds, including the question 
of whether social movements can emulate the dynamical processes and 
structures of self-organizing networks; and ideas about design, process, 
and form in many domains, from the economy and agriculture to cities 
and communities. 

To restate a concept from the chapter on networks, one may think of 
social and biological life in terms of assemblages from a continuum of 
experience and matter that is both self-organized and other-organized; 
in this thinking, there are no separate biological and social worlds, na- 
ture and culture. One can then read the insights of complexity as lessons 
passed on from one kind of theory to another, not emanating from some 
pregiven biological realm per se. At the very least, complexity and flat 
approaches appear as viable proposals to work through two of the most 
damaging features of modern theory: pervasive binarisms and the reduc- 
tion of complexity, which are part and parcel of the coloniality of nature, 
gender, knowledge, and power; to a greater degree than most other pro¬ 
posals complexity theory and flat approaches enable the reintroduction 
of complexity into our intellectual accounts of the real. 


Regions and Places in the Age of Globality 

Until the 1950S, black communities on the rivers of the Southern Pacific 
found ways to develop their life projects in contexts that ranged from 
slavery to freedom, with many shades of marginalization and resistance 
in between; they were able to do so through place-based economic, eco- 
logical, and cultural practices. Rather than backward, these practices 
were effective, viable options in terms of life-worlds and identities. When 
these kinds of adaptation became increasingly untenable in the 1950S, 
completely different approaches hadto be called on, particularly after the 
late 1990S, when the armed conflict spilled over into the region. Today, as 
we have seen from my (limited) analysis of pcn’s knowledge and politi- 
cal strategies, activists and to some extent communities, for example, in 
the Yurumanguf, are attempting to reinvent themselves through a new re- 
lation to the state, themselves, the environment, and global forces. Such 
reinvention takes place in the context of the emergence of the Afro-Latin 
American as a potent social, cultural, and political fact in many parts of 
the continent. The Afro-Latin American is only partly related to what in 
my discussion of biodiversity I called the emergence of the biological as a 
global social fact, but the articulation between the two processes has been 
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important in the case of the Pacific. Discussions on diasporization, con- 
servation, and rights thus find in the Pacific a potent space of articula- 
tion, one shaped more by pcn than by any other group. 

Historical ecological perspectives suggest that the Pacific region has 
been more significantly transformed over the past three to four decades 
than in all the previous centuries of anthropic activity, coca and African 
oil palm being two of the main vectors of reterritorialization at present. 
Capital and the state—the state through development discourses, post- 
Ley 70 legal instruments concerning water and forests, violence, the 
forced promotion of African palm, and neoliberal policies such as the 
proposed free trade agreement with the United States—are the main 
agents of transformation. A crude form of capitalist modernity seems 
to have become entrenched once again in the shadow of which to speak 
about alternative production rationalities, diverse economies, respect for 
place-based models of nature, self-organization, or even about the more 
accepted goal of conservation might seem naive or utopian. Perhaps in a 
few places, such as the Yurumanguf, social movements may have a chance 
to be real contenders for ecologically and culturally grounded alternative 
modernities—although even these cases are fragile—but a significant 
defense of the region as a whole seems out of the question. Even activ- 
ists recognize that what gives them strength are “those fights we haven’t 
lost... even when we play them to a tie we are happy [since] most of the 
time they win” (see the epigraph to chapter 2). And yet the same activist 
went on to say, “Today, more than ever, I am convinced that there are 
alternatives; we will continue waging the battle, whatever the costs.” 

Are social movement activists alone in thinking this way? This book 
has sought to demonstrate the validity of pcn’s fundamental position, 
that is, that the construction of the region-territory is a key strategy in 
conserving the cultural and biological diversity of this strategically im¬ 
portant region and ecosystem, in maintaining its viability as place and 
region (see also pcn 2007). Besides their material and political goals, 
movements such as pcn contribute to widen the field of the possible. 
Confronted with the democratic, social, and ecological catastrophes 
which many regions in the world are witnessing at present—even though 
they are readily visible in some parts of the world only—a politics of the 
Virtual at this level takes on extreme value (Osterweil 2006). Activists have 
led the way in this regard (e.g., the entire “other worlds are possible” 
movement meshwork), and some critical academic proposals resonate 
with this politics, for example, theorizing modernity as Virtual multi- 
plicity; dissolving some of the strong structures of Euro-modernity at 
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the level of theory by favoring flat alternatives; positing the fact that epi- 
stemic differences can be—indeed, are—grounds for the construction of 
alternative worlds; calling on scholars and activists to read for difference 
rather than just for domination; or imagining that aiming for worlds and 
knowledges otherwise is an eminently viable cultural-political project. If 
the struggle of some groups can be seen as decolonial, in the sense that 
in the very negation of their difference lies their epistemic potential, does 
this not mean that the “collective disidentification with capitalism” (and 
with development and the strong versions of Euro-modernity)—which 
Gibson-Graham summons us to entertain as theorists of possibility—is 
an act of decoloniality in which all humans can participate? What strate- 
gies of de- and resubjectivation would be required on the part of academ- 
ics, activists, intellectuals, and so forth to activate disidentifications of 
this sort? (See also Florez 2007.) 

The question of which insurgent movements might actually point 
at decolonial processes remains a pertinent one, particularly for those 
movements that arise from below. To what extent do they affirm their life 
projects-that is, lo propio, as many movements phrase it, or, in my par- 
lance, place-based differences? Even more, how might one envision the 
kinds of decolonial societies one wishes to construct—those capable of 
admitting greater epistemic and ontological symmetry across multiplici- 
ties, that is, across diverse worlds and knowledges? These questions are 
indeed pertinent; after all, the democratic, social, and ecological crisis 
of the world at present is not so much a problem of science, but of ex- 
istence; the crisis calls not for more science, but for different forms of 
existence. Many social movements today, such as pcn, might indeed be 
constructing conditions for reexistence. 11 

Perhaps the Pacific has had la descjracia de la buena suerte (the curse of 
good luck), as an activist of the Yurumanguf put it. What he meant is 
thatwhile its peoples have been fortunate to inhabit forgotten territories 
these are now coveted by many; because of their riches, these tierras de 
necjros (black lands) have fallen into the mire of national and international 
interests (Rosero 2002: 548) so that Afro-descendants have progressively 
lost control of their lives and territories. “If war is the continuation of 
the economy by other means” 12 it is clear that in Colombia “indepen- 
dently of who wields the weapons, they are used to enforce societal and 
developmental logics that are completely at odds with those of the eth- 
nic groups” (550). I want to end with the following statement by this 
pcn activist about the dire situation. It restates established principles 
of the movement; emphasizes a perspective that links past and future, 
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finding inspiration in the dreams of liberty of those who came before 
them; aims at new collective subjectivities; outlines a politics of articula- 
tion; and, while insisting on the specificity of Afro-Colombians and Afro- 
descendants, opens up to the rest of society in an attitude of caring, hope, 
and fieedom. 

To be able to contribute to a collective construction, and as a possible and 
necessary aspiration, dignity requires that we remain on the path of our 
interesespropios [ourown interests], in the sense thatthese represent aspira- 
tions and alternatives that go beyond the Afro-descendants in the cultural, 
ecological, and societal domains. The current war in Colombia does not 
constitute a step ahead on the path of freedom delineated for us by our 
elders and which did not achieve closure with the legal abolition of slavery 
150 years ago. It is our duty to stay within the mandatos ancestrales that have 
guided our resistance even in the midst of the most difficult and adverse 
times. Today, this mandate has in the defense of Territory, Identity and 
Autonomy a raison d’étre and an opportunity; this opportunity is not new 
in that it represents a constant search of the Afro-descendants, even if it 
is expressed in different ways in various times and places. . . . Although 
our principal strength might have to come up from within the very strug- 
gle with ourselves, we also need to assume that given the critical situation 
of the country “one cannot save oneself alone,” as the poem goes, so that 
the fiiture will also depend on the capacity of the Afro-descendants to join 
our struggles and desires with those of other subordinated and excluded 
groups. . . . Failing to assume today our responsibility to our past and to 
our fiiture will only make more difficult and painfiil the path ahead for 
our communities and renacientes. With their legacy of Life and Happiness, 
Hope and Freedom, our elders also left una senda [a path] for us to tread; 
in this sense, whatwe need to do today does not constitute an entirely new 
path. 13 (558, 559) 
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notes 


Introduction 

1 See the proceedings from the meeting (Fundacion Habla/Scribe 1995). 

2 Here I also have in mind the works of authors such as Dipesh Chakrabarty 
(2000) and Ranajit Guha (e.g., 1988). For a fiiller treatment of the concepts of 
imperial globality and global coloniality, see Escobar 2004, and the chapter on 
Development. 

3 The main exceptions are the discussions on epistemology in the Nature 
chapter, modernity/coloniality in the chapter on Development, and flat ontolo- 
gies in the chapter on Networks. 

4 It may be said that anthropologists and ecologists have always lived with the 
realization about the colonial difference. However, taken as a whole, anthropol- 
ogy and ecology—at least in their mainstream forms—have tended to domes- 
ticate difference rather than to release its epistemic and political potential for 
alternative socionatural designs (Restrepo and Escobar 2005). There are few eth- 
nographies of coloniality as yet; three recently completed anthropology doctoral 
dissertations have a partial focus on coloniality: Carmen Medeiros (CUNY, 2005) 
provides an excellent interpretation of peasant responses to development in the 
Bolivian Andes from the perspective of coloniality; Monica Espinosa (University 
of Massachusetts, 2004) treats the Colombian indigenous leader Manuel Quintfn 
Lame as a border thinker; and Jose Martfnez (University of Massachusetts, 2004) 
analyzes indigenous ecological knowledge in Yucatan by appealing to the notion 
of “coloniality of nature.” The work of Freya Schiwy (2002, 2003, 2005a, 2005b) 
with indigenous video makers in Bolivia also has an ethnographic basis. 

5 This is what Guattari calls a generalized ecology or ecosophy (1990). 

6 The “women and the politics of place” framework also includes the body (and, 
hence, diverse embodiments) as a central element. I will not develop this dimen- 
sion in this book. For the full framework, see Harcourtand Escobar, eds. 2005. 

7 Leonardo Boff s writings are vast. A good place to start is his recent books 
linking the critique of capitalism with ecology and an ecumenical notion of spiri- 
tuality (2000, 2002, 2004). There are English versions of the first and last ones. In 
his 2002 book, Boff develops a theory of care as a basic ontological structure and 
as the basis for a new paradigm for relinkingwith humans across differences and 
with nature and the spiritual world. It is noteworthy that writers who think deeply 
about difference sometimes conclude by outlining an ethics of love. See, besides 
Boff, Maturana and Varela (e.g., 1987); Panikkar (1993); Anzaldua and Keatin, 
eds. (2002). This conclusion is more commonly found among those concerned 
with interreligious dialogue, but not only in these cases. Ecologists emphasize 
theprinciple ofharmony. 



8 The first quote in Spanish is by Carlos Rosero from pcn. Statements about 
difference of the sort mentioned here are often found in the writings of black and 
indigenous intellectuals, from Fanon and Césaire on. For recent statements from 
the perspective of black radical intellectual thought, see, for instance, Casimir 
(2004); Bogues (2003). 

9 For treatments of the current situation in Colombia, see Garay, ed. (2002); 
Ahumada, et al (2000); Uribe (2004); Robledo (2000); Leal, ed. (1999); and the 
special issue of Reuista Foro entitled “Colombia’s New Right,” no. 46 Øanuary 
2003). 

10 Plan Colombia is a U.S.-based multibillion-dollar strategy intended to con- 
trol both drug production and trafficking and guerrilla activity. Spearheaded by 
the Colombian and U.S. governments, Plan Colombia, according to many crit- 
ics, also constitutes a strategy of militarization of the Andean-Amazon region. 
Its first installment of $1.3 billion (2000-2002) was largely spent on military aid. 
Among the aspects of Plan Colombia most criticized by Colombian and interna¬ 
tional organizations are the indiscriminate program offumigation, the increased 
militarization it has fostered, and the shift of the armed conflict to other regions. 
It continues to be funded largely by the United States as a centerpiece of both 
Uribe administrations (2002-06; 2006-10). 

11 For well-known statements on political ecology, see the collections by 
Biersack and Greenberg, eds. (2006); Haenn and Wilk, eds. (2005); Paulson and 
Gezon eds. (2005). See also Brosius (1999); Bryant and Bailey (1997); Rocheleau 
et al., eds. (1996); Peetand Watts, eds. (1996); Schminkand Wood (1987). 

12 I will not be able to provide even a cursory commentary on very interest- 
ing trends in science and technology studies. Of these trends, I have found par- 
ticularly relevant to my project the proposal for “reconstructive agendas” in sts 
and Hess’s notion ofpostcontructivist ethnography (2001). What does it mean to 
develop “near-native competence” in the field of social movement activism? On 
what basis can the ethnographer claim “better knowledge” and how can she or he 
bring this knowledge to bear on particular situations? On world anthropologies, 
see wan Collective (2003); Restrepo and Escobar (2005); Ribeiro and Escobar, 
eds. (2006); and the project’s web site. 

13 In our current project of restructuring cultural studies at Chapel Hill, we 
aim to develop Creative pedagogical and research practices that broach the inter- 
relations among cultures of science and technology, cultures of economies, and 
cultures of politics in thoroughly interdisciplinary fashion. 

14 The implications of decoloniality for cultural studies have been developed 
primarily by Walsh (2007). See the special double issue of Cultural Studies edited 
by Walter Mignolo, vol. 21, no. 2-3 (2007). 

15 I am reporting here chiefly on the Social Movements Working Group at 
UNC Chapel Hill. The group is made up largely of anthropologists, but also 
includes participants from sociology and geography. About ten anthropology 
doctoral dissertations are currently in process focusing on social movements. 
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The notion of “network ethnography” in connection to social movements has 
been under development by anthropology Ph.D. students since the late 1990S 
at places like University of Massachusetts, Amherst and Chapel Hill (Michal 
Osterweil, Maribel Casas, Dana Powell, Vinci Daro), and in recent anthropol¬ 
ogy dissertations by Xochitl Leyva Solano (2002) and Thomas Olesen (2005) for 
neo-Zapatista Networks, Chaia Heller (2004) on movements against genetically 
modified organisms, Jeff Juris (2004) for antiglobalization social movements 
in Barcelona, and Mary King (2000, 2006) on biodiversity and antiglobaliza¬ 
tion movements. For a recent approach to the sociology of social movement 
networks, see Diani and McAdam, eds. (2003). A current focus is the collective 
experiences and expertise built across movements, particularly in the context of 
the global justice movement. All of this amounts to what one of the participants 
has referred to as a knouiledfle turn in both social movements and social move¬ 
ments research (Casas Cortés 2006a; see also Osterweil 2005b; Casas Cortés 
2006b; Yehia 2006; Conway 2006). 

16 These were some of the principles discussed within the collaborative proj- 
ect sponsored by the Latin American Studies Association, lasa, Otros Saberes 
(2006-07) > which brought together seven teams of activists and academics work- 
ing collaboratively. Our team included ten pcn activists and four academics 
(Luis Carlos Castillo, Juliana Florez, Ulrich Oslender, and me) for a series of dis- 
cussions and research and writing activities. See the project’s final report (pcn 
2007); for related approaches, see Rappaport 2005 and hale 2006. 

17 One additional word on literatures: Throughout the book, I have privileged 
works that do not circulate widely in the metropolitan English-based academy; 
certain works currently in vogue are thus absent. Second, I have been unable to 
update completely the vast literatures on some subjects, such as biodiversity con- 
servation. I can only apologize to the authors, including some friends, for my 
failure to include some recent works that should have been here. 

18 A brief note on what the book is not about. First, this book is not a study 
of the black cultures of the Pacific, although one will learn a great deal about 
them along the way. The book will not make a comprehensive review of the 
literature on what has been called Colombias negras (black Colombias), which has 
grown steadily since the late 1980S. The book falls within the limitations identi- 
fied by Restrepo (2005) for studies of the Pacific—“pacificalization” (excessive 
emphasis on the Pacific) and “ruralization” and “rivercentrism” (privilege given 
to the rural groups of the rivers of the Pacific). More important, the book is not 
about race or racism, fields in which I am not an expert. Let me, however, state 
clearly that the situation of the Pacific evinces the long-lasting and widespread 
antiblack racism that continues to exist in so many regions and countries of 
the world. Antiblack racism is one of the most damaging structuring features 
of modernity and a central aspect of coloniality. I hope the book’s cultural- 
political analysis helps to unveil practices and mechanisms through which such 
racism is effected and maintained. Third, the book says little about indigenous 
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peoples of the Pacific. Peter Wade (1997: 35-39) is right in saying that the study 
of black and indigenous groups in Colombia needs to be undertaken in unison 
since the dynamics ofrace and ethnicity addressing both sets ofactors are deeply 
intertwined. 

The book, finally, is not about policy and does not explore policy implications. 
I should mention, however, that activist and policy-oriented aspects pervade this 
work, although I will not highlight them unless they are particularly pertinent. 
Among the activist-oriented activities in which I have been involved are the prepa- 
ration and running of workshops (including a seven-day workshop on ecological 
river basin design, held in the Coastal city of Buenaventura in August 1998 with 
about twenty-five river community leaders and activists, which I co-designed with 
pcn, out of which came more refined notions of territory and region-territory); 
grant writing and fundraising for projects in the Southern Pacific (largely through 
Danish ngos and a few smaller funding sources in Colombia and the United 
States); participation in workshops with ngos implementing projects in the Pa¬ 
cific; helping organize international trips by pcn activists to academic and activ¬ 
ist events; collaborating on writing papers and collective works with activist and 
environmentalists; participating with activists on government and policy-oriented 
meetings and in human rights, solidarity, and urgent appeal campaigns (e.g., to 
stop gold mining, denounce paramilitary atrocities, or issue warnings on dis- 
placement situations); dissemination of information; and so forth. Face to face 
and electronically, in Colombia, the United States, and elsewhere these multiple 
activities over the more than fourteen years since I first went to the Pacific give a 
particular character to the book, one which surely would have been very differ¬ 
ent—and I am certain poorer scholarly and politically—without this decided ac¬ 
tivist and policy-oriented dimension. I would like to think that these activities can 
be properly seen as integral to one’s professional practice, at least within a world 
anthropologies perspective. 

19 The point about life was brought home clearly to me by Larry Grossberg in 
a conversation in Chapel Hill. Redes was suggested persuasively by Marisol de la 
Cadena. My thanks to both. 

l. Place 

1 The rethinking of place in the 1980S can be traced back to the critiques of 
culture as being bounded and discrete. Theorists in anthropology, geography, 
communications, and cultural studies began to emphasize the deterritorializa- 
tion of culture. Deterritorialization, diaspora, traveling, border Crossing, nomad- 
ology, networks and flows, and the like became the metaphors of the day. These 
important innovations moved the production of culture, identity, and economy 
away from place; they effected an erasure of place (Dirlik 2001). In the past few 
years, there has been a countermove in geography and anthropology. The pro¬ 
duction of place in geography has advanced in political economy and feminist 
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perspectives (e.g., Swyngedouw 1997,1998; Massey 1994,1997). Very important 
in this regard has been the concept of the “politics of scale” by Capital, social 
movements, and technoscience (Swyngedeow 1998; Peck 2000; Gibson-Graham 
1996; Escobar 2001). In archaeology and cultural and ecological anthropol- 
ogy, phenomenological approaches haveyielded rich characterizations of place 
(Bender 1998; Tilley 1994; Ingold 2000a; Jackson, ed. 1996; Feid and Basso, eds. 
1996). These approaches call for greater sensitivity in capturing the intersubjec- 
tive process of shared experience by focusing on the domain of everyday, im- 
mediate activity and on the embodied life-world of practical and social life. For 
these anthropologists, “place is an irreducible part of human experience, a per¬ 
son is ‘in place’ as much as she or he is ‘in culture’” (Tilley 1994: 18). For those 
studying “senses of place,” culture sits in places, and no degree of globaliza- 
tion can ever reduce place to the logic of Capital, technology, or transnational 
media. While these phenomenological orientations tend to overlook larger so¬ 
cial forces, some works are already blending phenomenological and political 
economy perspectives to ascertain the impact of global forces on senses of place 
and the production of place. Interestingly, these works focus mostly on cases 
of environmental destruction. They show not only how long-term habitation is 
unsettled by larger political economies, but how local groups develop “strate- 
gic countermeasures to the deterritorialized space” represented by those forces 
(Kuletz 1998: 239; see also Kirsch 2001; Campbell, ed. forthcoming). This point 
is important for understanding the localization strategies of subaltern groups in 
places such as the Colombian Pacific. For a more thorough argument and review 
of the literature, see Escobar (2001). 

2 What d e Landa hasinmindwhenhe talks about mesh works and hierarchies 
goes beyond metaphor. He wants to describe common processes behind the for¬ 
mation of structures that cannot be fully represented linguistically. In this vein, 
he invokes Deleuze’s and Guattari’s notion of abstract machines or engineering 
diagrams that would be at the basis of structure-generating processes that yield 
specific meshworks and hierarchies. His question then becomes, “Is it possible 
to go beyond metaphor to show that the genesis of both geological and social 
strata involves the same engineering diagram?” (1997: 59). The answers are quite 
suggestive, even if they still need to be worked out in more detailed fashion and 
in other domains besides cities, markets, and linguistic structures, which are the 
primary examples explored in social science domains. In chapter 6, I will apply 
thistheory to social movements. 

3 This sketchy presentation of the Pacific landscape and ecosystems is inade- 
quate. Its aim is to give a sense of the region as a geological and ecological space. 
Nothing has been said of the fauna, for instance, to some extent because this is 
not the forte of the region’s diversity. But this does not mean it is not important 
in biological, human, and cultural terms. The interested reader would do well to 
consult the excellent two-volume set edited by Leyva (1993), which covers aspects 
from the geological to the cultural. Those interested in plant biodiversity should 
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consult the work of Enrique Forero and Alwyn Gentry (e.g., Forero and Gentry 
1989) as well as the results of the Proyecto Biopacifico, to be discussed in chapter 
3. See also cerec, ed. 1993. 

4 One final note about the epistemology of boundaries. The foreword of a 
book on ecology from the perspective of complex systems starts with the still 
somewhat disorienting assertion that “complexity in ecology is not so much a 
matter of what occurs in nature as it is a consequence of how we choose to de- 
scribe ecological situations. . . . The study of complex systems requires a more 
even treatment that dissects observer decisions as much as it addresses the world 
beyond the observer. We appear to have to recast our system descriptions to deal 
with complexity” (Allen and Hoekstra 1992: xiii). This form of scientific con- 
structivism echoes the earlier affirmation by the biologists Maturana and Varela 
that “everything said is said by an observer” (1980: xxii; 1987: 27). To be sure, 
scientists have been working on the relation between frame of observation and 
observed fact since the theory of relativity and Heisenberg’s uncertainty prin- 
ciple. Yet the positivist injunction about the independence of observer and ob¬ 
served world still seems to carry the day in most scientific endeavors, ecology and 
complexity theory included, despite the various versions of epistemological con- 
structivism that have swept over some of the social Sciences and the humanities. 
In the 1980S and early 1990S, the debate was often couched in terms of modem 
versus postmodern forms of science (see, e.g., Soulé and Lease, eds. 1995 for 
the case of ecology). Some have attempted to mediate these varieties by positing 
a useful distinction between weak and strong constructivisms (Milton 1996). In 
chapter 61 discuss a return to realism in the social Sciences fostered by “flat alter- 
natives” and theories of complexity. This return is seen by some as influenced by 
approaches emerging from the Sciences (e.g., Santos 1992). 

5 This account of the historiography of the region is intended only to high- 
light some basic issues. Fuller treatments are very recent, particularly the studies 
by Munera (2005) and Almario (2005). Almario’s two-volume work includes a 
very useful review of the literature. Restrepo (2006) further discusses the com¬ 
plexity of talking about categories such as race and ethnicity across historical 
periods and advocates a genealogical approach that “eventalizes” blackness in 
terms of regimes of blackness, modalities of governmentality, and technologies 
of alterization. See also the special issue of the Journal o/Latin American Anthropol- 
ogy devoted to 1990S trends in the study of black cultures and issues in Colom¬ 
bia, edited by Peter Wade in 2002 (Wade 2002). For other regional treatments, 
see, besides the works of Aprile-Gniset (1993) and Romero (1995, 1997), West 
(1957), Whitten (1986 [1974]); Olinto Rueda (1993); Leal (2004). More localized 
or regional histories have been provided by Leesberg and Valencia (1987) for the 
middle Atrato region of the Choco; Almario and Castillo (1996) for the Bocas 
de Satinga region of the Pacifico Narinense; and Mosquera (1999) for the village 
of Hunina, Bahia Solano (Choco). Black intellectuals such as Yacup (1934), Es- 
calante (1971), and Velasquez (see the 2000 edition of his texts from the 1950S) 
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provided influential accounts of the region and its character in earlier decades 
of the twentieth century. Historical-political accounts by black intellectuals have 
become more common over the past two decades (see. e.g., Gonzalez 2002, plus 
articles in many of the volumes mentioned in this book). The missionaryaccount 
ofMerizalde (1921) has been useful in terms of both ethnocentric representations 
of black peoples and a number of historical aspects for the Southern Pacific. 

6 This account of indigenous settlements, habitats, and peoples is inade- 
quate. Until very recently, anthropological studies focused almost exclusively on 
the indigenous communities of the Choco, while black cultures remained invis¬ 
ible. For an introduction to the anthropology of indigenous communities of the 
Pacific, see Friedemann and Arocha (1984); Leyva, ed. (1993); Ulloa, Rubio, and 
Campos, (1996). 

7 Wade (1993, 2002) has been one of the few researchers focusing partly on 
the Pacific who has paid significant attention to race. More recently, Leal (2004) 
has emphasized the centrality of race in understanding landscape and economy 
in the Pacific. Very little attention has been given to gender in historical research- 
es; this gap remains to be filled in the literature. 

8 This model of symbolic territorial affiliation has been developed by Odile 
Hoffmann for the Rio Mejicano in theTumaco area (1999). 

9 It is important nevertheless to caution against a view of a model—whether 
historical or contemporary—for the entire Tumaco region, let alone the Pacific. 
As Mosquera warns, noteven the “classical” setdementpattern she outlines has 
been followed in any strict sense of the term. On the contrary, “it would be a 
mistake to think about a total identity rooted in a common historical trajectory 
and in ties stemming from an omnipresent ethnic solidarity.... It is diversity and 
not uniformity that characterizes the various sub-regional habitats and societies” 
( 1999 : 53 )- 

10 The banana plantations did not last for more than a few years, particularly 
owing to the difficult commercialization of the product. Interview with Federico 
Tomiya, the only Japanese-Colombian remaining in Tumaco, October 1993. Most 
of the Japanese families moved to the Cauca Valley, to the town of Palmira, near 
Cali where they became important in agricultural development. 

11 Interview conducted by Arturo Escobar and Eduardo Restrepo, Tumaco, 
August 5, 1998. A number of these founding stories, as told by local elders, are 
reported in Llano (1998). 

12 The main international factor was the revised International Labor Organi- 
zation’s Convention on Indigenous and Tribal Peoples of 1989 (ilo 169), which 
put pressure on governments to recognize traditional indigenous lands and grant 
a measure of autonomy to them. This convention was instrumental in what has 
been called the territorial turn in Latin America, that is, a wave of territorial ti- 
tling of collective lands to indigenous and black communities in a number of 
countries, including Colombia, Brazil, Ecuador, and Central America. See Off en 
(2003) for a review of this trend, with special attention to Colombia. 
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13 See, for instance, the work of Camacho and Tapia (1997) in Tribuga and 
Nuqui along the Choco coast, and Vargas (1999) for the San luan river, involving 
indigenous and black communities. Camacho’s and Tapia’s work is exemplary in 
many ways, including the description and analysis of its participatory methodol- 
ogy; its discussion of the difficulties of using technical cartography with local 
communities; the substantial and detailed ethnographic information on local 
conceptions of the natural world, production systems, medicinal plants, etc.; its 
attention to gender; and its collaboration with a well-known social movement 
organization, Organization de Barrios Populares del Choco (obapo). 

Although technocratic mapping and inventorying were common throughout 
the 1980S and 1990S, not infrequently the participatory exercises were done with 
local coresearchers and in collaboration with the territorial-political organiza- 
tions of the communities in question. These collaborations were an indication of 
the strength of the social movements during the early and mid-i990s. During this 
period, activities were largely geared toward supporting the process of collective 
titling of territories. Ley 70 specified a series of steps to be taken; the first was 
the creation of a community council and the elaboration of the titling applica¬ 
tion, which called for detailed census, description and demarcation of the ter- 
ritory, ethnohistory of settlement and habitation, description of forms of social 
organization, account of “traditional production practices,” and identification 
of conflicts over territory and natural resources. These requirements called for 
a great deal of activity on the part of communities, facilitated either by ethnoter- 
ritorial organizations, ngos, state experts, or all of the above. The titling pro¬ 
cess could thus rightly be described as an intense cultural-political process that 
involved internal and external negotiations, at times manipulation (say, by local 
elites on some ri vers who influenced community councils to their own benefit), 
exchange of knowledges, historical reconstructions, etc., all of which took place 
in a heightened political climate, rarely with adequate resources, and not infre¬ 
quently with obstacles caused by the very same government institutes in charge 
of facilitating the process (e.g., by delaying necessary funds for activities). The 
second phase was for the pertinent government institute (incora, or Agrarian 
Reform Institute) to review the application and grant the title. The third entailed 
the preparation of territorial use and management plans according to local prac¬ 
tices. The guide to the collective titling application process for communities is 
found in incora (1998). A detailed example of the application, including all 
of the information collected by communities and experts, is found in Bid/Plan 
Pacifico/Acaba n.d., for the Baudo river in the Choco department. 

14 The principles for interethnic relations agreed upon included (a) the ac- 
knowledgment of the Pacific as an ancestral territory of ethnic groups; (b) the 
need for a joint and coordinated strategy for the defense of the ancestral territory 
from a position of tolerance and mutual respect; (c) the recognition and respect 
oftraditionalknowledgeas their cultural patrimony, foundation forlife, and rela- 
tion to nature. 
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15 The importance of knowledge production for the organizing strategies— 
including the question of traditional knowledge—is evident in the dedication that 
opens the text that came out of the meeting: “To all those that have contributed 
their energies to this process of knowledge production; to all those who, like us, 
dream of a country and a world where multiethnic and pluricultural coexistence 
become a real possibility; to all those women and men who believe in the respect 
of difference; to all those who, like us, bet on life” (Fundacion Habla/Scribe 1995: 
5). The phrase “to bet on life” (apostarle a la vida ) became a common saying during 
the mid-i990s. It constituted a cultural-ecological statement without the trap- 
pings of formal anthropological or ecological language. The process of territorial 
politics from the perspective of black communities and the state is also discussed 
at length in Villa, ed. (1996) and in Ng’weno (2007) for the case of two communi¬ 
ties in the Norte del Cauca region. 

16 The charts of the loss of territory, and most of the conceptualization in- 
cludedin this section, come from an intensive seven-day workshop with about 
twenty-five river community leaders and activists held in Buenaventura in August 
1998, which I co-designed and ran with Libia Grueso (Proceso de Comunidades 
Negras) and Camila Moreno, a planner from Bogota close to the social move- 
ment, with the collaboration of Jaime Rivas (Fundacion Habla/Scribe). The rea- 
son for the workshop was the need faced by river organizations to come up with 
their own plans of ordenamiento territorial (territorial ordering and management) 
in response to a new government regulation. The first five days of the workshop 
were devoted to ecological river basin design principles and planning method- 
ologies; the final day was devoted to discussing the territorial ordering plan for 
Buenaventura itself, with presentations by various representatives of local gov¬ 
ernment, including the plan’s head, Viviana Obando. This workshop was very 
important to me in terms of working out ideas with a group of activists and com¬ 
munity leaders. The most important concepts (e.g., region-territory) had been 
in circulation forquite some time, although we were able to refine some of them 
and relate them to concrete design questions. I used principles ofwhat I call au- 
tonomous design, which, unlike conventional planning, takes people’s own defi- 
nitions and perceptions, ratherthan those of the experts, as a point of departure 
for the inquiring system. 

One of the daylong exercises we did was mapping the “system that generates 
loss of territory” in small groups of four or five people. The conceptualization of 
the system became progressively complex as it went through several rounds and 
as we reconvened to discuss the various models. Given the purpose of the work¬ 
shop, which was to enable leaders to prepare their own planes de ordenamiento 
territorial, the exercise was largely couched in relatively technical terms. There 
were occasional instances, however, in which the discussion was carried on in 
more local terms, for instance, when one of the elders stated that “if today we 
had powerful brujos (sorcerers) as in the past, do you think the government would 
dare to bother us so much now?” Or when somebody else raised the hypothetical 
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question of whether the tunda (a well-known supernatural forest entity) could 
also be found in urban areas. 

17 The gender aspects of nature, identity, and political mobilization will be 
further discussed in subsequent chapters. 

18 It is impossible to provide a more adequate treatment of the important pro- 
cess of collective titling in these pages. Two important sources are the evaluation 
report by Sanchez and Roldan (2001) for the World Bank, focused on the titling 
program coordinated by pmnr, and the evaluation of collective titling experi- 
ences in Colombia, Ecuador, Panama, and Peru by Plant and Hvalkof (2001) for 
the Inter-American Development Bank (idb). Despite generally positive evalua- 
tions of the programs, Plant and Hvalkof point at a general contradiction in idb’s 
policies between indigenous and black notions of territoriality and the bank’s 
emphasis on market-based policies (69). One answer Plant and Hvalkof propose 
is “developmentwith identity,” thatis, international and state policies thatgenu- 
inely support ethnic visions of the future. Sanchez and Roldan emphasized the 
need for decisive official support for communities’ own planes de vida (as the re- 
sulting plans are referred to by the communities), which in today’s context calls 
for strategies of peace and nonviolence. See also the report of a 1998 request by 
pcn (in which I participated) to a Danish ngo for financial support for collec¬ 
tive titling carried out by the Peruvian lawyer Pedro Garcia Hierro in 1998 (Garcia 
Hierro 1998). Finally, some analysts have raised the question of why the World 
Bank would support these projects. Answers include the need to stabilize prop- 
erty regimes, protect biodiversity from strong market forces, and the idea that 
once land titles are secured communities would engage in sustainable develop¬ 
ment led by the private sector. Indeed, this happened in some instances in which 
community councils contracted out the exploitation of resources to third parties 
(see Off en 2003). Collective titling is neither a panacea nor free of tensions; in 
some cases, the titling process exacerbated tensions between black and indig¬ 
enous organizations and made invisible overlapping areas ofinterethnic habita- 
tion. Finally, the title, in some ways, is only the beginning: Will communities tind 
the necessary support needed to effectively control and manage the territories? 
Would they adhere to the long-standing “logic of the river” in their use of re¬ 
sources (Oslender 2002)? Or would they adopt more conventional development 
strategies? These were all open questions in the late 1990S and the early part of 
the present decade. 

To mention two cases that exemplify some of the tensions and possibilities: 
In April 1996, a meeting held to create the Regional Committees (mixed bod- 
ies of government agencies and local organizations) for the pmnr titling for 
the Narino department identified the black community organizations to be in- 
cluded for each of the rivers. In most cases, these were well-known organiza¬ 
tions affiliated with the PCN-coordinated regional palenque (network of regional 
organizations), such as Coagropacffico (for the rivers of the Tumaco area, an 
organization that I discuss in chapter 2), Acapa (Patfa river), and Fundacion 
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Chigualo (Telembi river). These proposals by the palenque leaders were an effort 
on the part of the social movement to neutralize the community councils pro- 
moted by capitalists and narcos involved in timber, gold mining, African palm, 
and shrimp cultivation (e.g., in Iscuandé, El Charco, Mosquera, Patia Viejo). At 
stake were two contrasting interpretations of Ley 70: for entrepreneurs and many 
government officials, the titling should be done as quickly as possible and be 
restricted to its legal fimction (in which case the process would be easier to ma- 
nipulate, making sure they would have access to the resources down the line); for 
the organizations, more than the title itselfwhat was important was the cultural- 
political process, which required the involvement of entire communities and the 
strengtheningofthe ethnoterritorial organizations. By 1996, ten community coun¬ 
cils had been created linked to ethnoterritorial organizations. By June 2000, 8 col- 
lective titles had been approved, totaling 300,070 hectares, and there were 14 more 
pending amounting to about 350,000 hectares more (including a 45,000-hectare 
title for the Union Rosario in the Rosario river), and the obstacles to be surmounted 
seemed to increase every year. The second example comes from the Yurumangui 
river in the Valle del Cauca department. The title to 54,776 hectares, benefiting 
13 communities and 529 families, was officially issued in May 2000. However, the 
unofficial community act to celebrate the title could not take place until a year or 
more later. The reason was the high level of conflict in the river, which saw re- 
peated incursions by army, guerrillas, and paramilitaries, the assassination offive 
family members of the leader of the river’s political organization, and a politics of 
fear and intimidation of the population as a whole (more on the Yurumangui in 
the conclusion). Source: interviews in Tumaco, summer 1998 and 2000; visits and 
interviews with local leaders in Yurumangui and Cali, summer 1998, 2002. 

19 “Ay, Dios mio, qué espantajo / me han contado de poralla / donde tumban, 
queman, matan / sin siquiera preguntar; Ay, Dios mio, qué espantajo / me ha 
contao don Severino / que la tierra ya no sirve / ni pa’coco, ni colino; Ay, Dios 
mio, qué sera / de la vida de mis hijos/ si la tierra que es su herencia / la volvieron 
remolino.” The poem is by Jaime Rivas, a Tumaco cultural activist, artist, and 
popular communicator. From the post card collection Magico Pacifico, produced 
by Fundacion Habla/Scribe with support from Proyecto Biopacifico, mid-i990s. 
A similar statement by Paul Virilio (1990: 93) in the context of modernity reads 
as follows: “Deportation has become our daily bread, since, from the weekend to 
the back-and-forth of work, we delocalize. And as soon as we delocalize, some- 
thing or someone is there to arrange our mobility for us, to harness the move¬ 
ment of our active lives which—insofar as they necessarily take place in the zone 

of totalitarian mediation—never escape external control, very simply_because 

there is no place to stop, to park.... All mass must be permanently subject to the 
dictatorship of movement.” 

20 For the exhibit catalogue, see Salgado (2000). 

21 Complete figures, references, and discussion are found in Escobar (2003a); 
see also Aparicio (2007) for a treatment of the emergence of the international ap- 
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paratus to deal with internal displacement and its application in Colombia. The 
information compiled from the first National Meeting of Displaced Afro- 
Colombians, convened by afrodes and pcn on October 13-15, 2000; the Of¬ 
fice for Displacement and Human Rights, codhes; the Red de Solidaridad 
Social, Rss, the government agency in charge of programs for the displaced; the 
Latin American Institute for Alternative Legal Services, ilsa, based in Bogota; 
and the un Thematic Group on Displacement, gtd, created in 1999 for the Co¬ 
lombian case in coordination with unhcr and made up of representadves of 
nine un agencies. The gtd reports that about 57-63 percent of recent displace¬ 
ment is caused by Auc/paramilitaries; 12-13 percent by guerrillas; and the rest 
mosdy by unknown groups, plus the state. In April 2001 the worst massacre on 
one of the rivers of the Pacific, the rio Naya, left over one hundred people bru- 
tally killed by paramilitaries and many hundreds displaced. It is estimated that 
38 percent of all the displaced are ethnic minorities, with an increase of 80 
percent in the first quarter of 2001 with respect to 2000, and a further increase 
in 2002. The gender dimension of displacement remains understudied, despite 
the fact that women and girls represent nearly half of the displaced, evidence 
not only of the fact that they are often targeted for physical violence, including 
rape, but also of their specific reproductive and health needs. Among the few 
studies of gender and displacement is that of Meertens (2000) with regard to 
refugees in Bogota, although unhcr and other agencies have conducted a few 
studies. 

22 This refers to the Pacific region of the Narino department, including the 
municipalities of Tumaco, Francisco Pizarro, Mosquera, Olaya Herrera, La Tola, 
EI Charco, and Santa Barbara in the Coastal zone, and Barbacoas, Roberto Payan, 
and Magui in the central and foothills region to the east. It includes the five rivers 
flowing into the Tumaco bay. The area of this subregion is about 18,000 square 
kilometers, or about 52 percent of the entire Narino department. Black organiz- 
ing was very strong in this region from the early 1990S till the arrival of paramili¬ 
taries en masse after 2000. 

23 Nearly all of the pcn activists with whom I worked in Tumaco in 1993 and 
1998 have been leaving the region steadily since 2000, although a modest level of 
organizing had restarted by 2006. The same is true of many of the cultural and 
social activists who had developed their programs throughout the 1990S (e.g., 
dance and theater groups, radio stations, literacy groups, agricultural producers’ 
and women’s cooperatives, and so forth). 

24 According to one activist, the coca business has accomplished in two or 
three years what development programs failed to do in several decades, namely, 
introduce a culture of commodities and accumulation. The reality of the situation 
on some of the rivers of the Southern Pacific was strongly apparent at a three- 
hour meeting I held with about fifteen activists and staff of the National Parks 
Office in Cali in August 2003, at their invitation. At this meeting, I presented the 
framework of imperial globality/global coloniality and politics of place that in- 
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forms this book. If anything, the framework seemed to conform only too well to 
the situation of the Pacific. 

25 In the diagnosis conducted by afrodes (Association of Displaced Afro- 
Colombians) and pcn in 2000-2001, the main factors causing displacement 
were: (1) megadevelopment projects such as construction of roads, ports, dams, 
a planned interoceanic canal, and a dramatic expansion of the African oil palm 
frontier in the Tumaco region; (2) the spread of illicit crops; (3) the armed con- 
flict; and (4) the existence of natural resources, from gold and timber to tourism. 
The Proceso de Comunidades Negras made the following addidonal observa- 
tions: (1) displacement became accentuated after the dtling of collective territo- 
ries; the displacement experience of the Pacific can be located in the context of a 
counterattack on the cultural and territorial gains of ethnic communities in the 
continent, from the Zapatista to the Mapuche, if not globally; (2) displacement is 
selective and planned; the largest displacement has occurred in zones earmarked 
for macrodevelopment projects; (3) the aim of terror is to break down the resis- 
tance of the communities and negate their difference; in this way, “war is the 
condnuation of economics by other means” (the Salvadoran poetRoque Dalton, 
cited by Carlos Rosero in personal conversation); (4) displacement has altered 
the patterns of in- an outmigration that have characterized the Pacific since the 
1950S and 1960S, making impossible a return to the home river communities; this 
ends up modifying the use of land, the traditional production systems, the spatial 
distribution of population and resources, etc.; (5) the armed actors, particularly 
the paramilitary groups, have fostered a selective and directed resettlement of 
river territories, displacing some groups and bringing in others—mostly whites 
from the interior—who obey the new rules of cultural, economic, and ecological 
behavior. Conversations with Carlos Rosero and Libia Grueso of pcn, Bogota, 
October 16-18, 2001; documentadon prepared by afrodes. See Escobar (2003a) 
for some of the policy prescriptions of the movements. 

2. Capital 

1 Some of this information comes from my interviews with Eduardo Pena, 
an agronomist at the Colombian Institute of Agriculture’s (ica) Research Sta- 
tion in Tangarial, near Tumaco (July 1993). According to Pena, ica’s archives 
in Tangarial are practically nonexistent: “What the rats have not eaten has been 
destroyed by humidity.” On the circulation of biological material in the colonial 
world, see Crosby (1986); Miller and Reill, eds. (1996). The role of botanical gar¬ 
dens in this traffic, focusing on the Kew Gardens in Britain, has been analyzed by 
Brockway (1979). European and North American botanical gardens continue to 
be central to the circulation of biological materials, as in the case of biodiversity 
prospecting. 

2 A variety of cultural Marxisms, Marxist feminisms, ecological Marxisms, 
and poststructuralist Marxisms has emerged in the past two to three decades. 
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It would be impossible to represent adequately here the richness of activity and 
overlap in these areas. The landmarks are well known: cultural Marxism took off 
chiefly from Gramsci via Raymond Williams to culminate in the work of diverse 
authors who also incorporated poststrucurturalist thought (particularly Fou- 
cault), from Stuart Hall to Laclau and Mouffe and the Subaltern Studies Group. 
Marxist feminism has seen extremely Creative developments, also in alliance with 
poststructuralism, from Donna Haraway and Gayatry Spivak to Gibson-Graham 
and including important works on the sexual division of labor, from the house- 
hold to the global Ievels (e.g., Lourdes Beneria and Nancy Folbre). The Rethink- 
ing Marxism group in Amherst has accomplished an influential reelaboration of 
key categories of Marxism based on a redefinition of class and class processes 
(see the journal Rethinkincj Marxism). EcologicalMarxism has been one of the most 
productive sites of reconceptualization of historical materialism, with the most 
sustained efforts being those of James 0 ’Connor and Enrique Leff (see below). In 
anthropology, the attempts at developing a poststructuralist political economy, 
meaning going beyond the dualism of the material and the discursive, the real 
and the ideal, production and signification, haveyielded sophisticated ethnogra- 
phies (e.g., Comaroffand Comaroffiggi; Taussig ig8o, ig8y; Ong ig87). 

3 Applying these insights to the economic transformations in China today, the 
anthropologist Mayfair Yang sees not the steady march of one economic model, 
capitalism, at the expense of another, communism, but a multiplication and radi- 
cal hybridization of models. Yang makes the claim that the Chinese economy is 
composed of an array of both capitalist and noncapitalist forms. She challenges 
her readers to entertain the idea that indigenous economies may survive and some- 
times even experience renewal with the entrance of capitalism (Yang 2000). 

4 By the time shrimp farming arrived in the ig8os, most of the mangroves of 
the Pacifico narinense had already seen a relatively high degree of intervention 
dating to the tannin years. Generally speaking, the earlier industries (rubber and 
tagua, or vegetable ivory) created conditions for the development of the later ones 
(timber, oil palm). However, the social and economic relations established by 
these activities were not necessarily the same. Whereas the tanin and timber in¬ 
dustries fostered local industries and a process of proletarianization, other activi¬ 
ties included a combination of social relations, as we shall see in the case of the 
Palma ajricana. The paper industry’s raw material is obtained mostly from other 
parts of the Pacific. This activity, developed initially by multinational Capital but 
now with the significant participation of national Capital, is another important 
contributor to deforestation in the Pacific. Total deforestation in Colombia has 
been estimated at 600,000 hectares per year, with over 150,000 in the Pacific. Of 
the close to g,806,000 hectares of forest with little or no intervention estimated 
in ig5g in the Pacific, only 4,248,000 remained by the mid-iggos (Sanchez igg6: 
igo-gi; Leal, ed. iggs). The development and transformation of timber extrac- 
tion in the Pacific is thoughtfully analyzed in Leal and Restrepo (2003). On “the 
pulping of the South,” see Carrere and Lohmann (igg6). 
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5 See the long narrative of don Primitivo Caicedo, from which this account is 
taken, in Escobar and Pedrosa (1996, eds.). The narrative is constructed as a life 
history, based on interviews with the author and the project’s research assistants 
in July and October 1993. There are competing stories about the arrival of the 
first seeds ofPalma ajricana. Angulo (1996) reports on an interview with a chemist 
from Bogota, Luis Rojas Cruz, who in the early 1960S mighthave played a crucial 
role in the spread of seeds among the first capitalist farmers, and with a local ica 
functionary, Essiover Mena, who mighthave distributedgratis the first seeds to a 
group oflocal farmers, including don Primitivo Caicedo. 

6 Interview with Ruben Caicedo, Tumaco, October 1993. 

7 Unless otherwise stated, the information about Palma ajficana and industrial 
shrimp production comes mostly from my own research in the area in 1993 and 
1994, some of which has been updated by short field trips in the late 1990S by 
Escobar and Restrepo (summer 1998 and summer 2000); from interviews with 
local government officials; visits to palmicultoras and camaroneras; conversations 
with small farmers on the left bank of the Rosario river (1993); the archives of 
fedepalma and acuanal in Bogota (the African Palm Growers Association 
and the National Aquaculture Association, respectively); and from specific stud- 
ies of the palm and shrimp industries in Tumaco, including those by Nianza del 
Carmen Angulo (1996), Sandra Castano (1996), Hernando Bravo (1998), and 
cega (1999). Angulo’s and Castano’s work focuses on the socioeconomic and 
environmental impact of the two industries; Castano’s contains a wealth of in¬ 
formation on the actual situation of both industries. Bravo’s is a detailed study of 
the shrimp industry; cega’s includes detailed information andmaps ofthe main 
palmicultoras, and a feasibility study for the creation of 4,000 hectares of palm 
by small farmers. Official information on palmicultoras and camaroneras was 
obtained from the registry of the Tumaco Chamber of Commerce, although there 
are inconsistencies between this registry and information available from other 
sources, including local government officials. 

8 The most important ones are Palmas de Tumaco, Astorga, Palmeiras, Cen¬ 
tral Manigua, Palmar Santa Helena, Araki, Santa Maria, and the Haciendas of J. 
Echeverri and Alvaro Jose Lloreda. Astorga, from the Varela group in Cali, con- 
trolled more than 10,000 hectares, even though onlyabouthalfofitwas planted 
in palma by the mid-i990s. Palmas de Tumaco had close to 6,000 hectares under 
cultivation by 1996 (Angulo 1996). All of the largerplantations also have Process¬ 
ing plants. A small plantation, La Remigia, is an exception in that it has its own 
Processing plant. For full information on landholding and hectares under culti¬ 
vation by size of farm, see the table in fedepalma (1999: 26). 

9 The trend toward the production and use of biofuels—bioethanol and 
biodiesel—as substitutes for regular gasoline in particular is presented as a win- 
win situation. However, as activists in Latin America and other parts of the South 
are beginning to assert emphatically, this is far from being the case. This indus¬ 
try implies reinvigorated forms of colonialism for the control of land and labor, 
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and the social and environmental costs (in terms of forest loss and biodiversity, 
among others) are staggering. Land is being diverted for the cultivation of such 
crops as soy, sugarcane, and African palm for production for a market that is esti- 
mated to grow at 15 percent per year. See, for instance, Bravo and Ho (2006). 

10 This program is currently carried out with fiinds from Plan Colombia. 
Ironically, those funds allocated by Plan Colombia to nonmilitary aid have been 
captured by large-scale capitalists and used in the name of the local people. It was 
said in Tumaco in 2000 that Cordeagropaz’s aim was to increase the current oil 
palm cultivation area by 30,000 hectares in the next few years. 

11 E-mail message on the “African Palm Malaysian Model” sent by Carlos 
Rosero, from the pcn, March 20, 2001. See also web pages of Forest People’s 
Program and Survival International in the United Kingdom for additional infor¬ 
mation on Malaysia. 

12 On the biology of shrimp aquaculture, see Fast and Lester, eds (1992); 
Browdy and Hopkins, eds (1995). The environmental impact of shrimp farm- 
ing on tropical areas is discussed in Tirado’s report for Greenpeace (1998). An 
excellent study of the mangroves of the Pacific is Prahl, Cantera, and Contreras 
(1990). 

13 Data for Colombia come fromCastano (1996), Angulo (1996), Otoya (1993), 
and interviews and visits I conducted in Tumaco in 1993 at some of the camaron- 
eras, at inpa (in Tumaco), and at acuanal in Bogota. Information was updated 
by Escobar and Restrepo in Tumaco in the summers of 1998 and 2000. See Esco- 
bar and Pedrosa, eds. (1996), chap. 6, for more information on sources. Global 
production information comes from Tirado (1998) and Rosenberry (1997). 

14 Other figures for 1993 are as follows: Maja de Colombia, from another Cali 
group, had 700 hectares in concession, of which 85 were under shrimp produc¬ 
tion. The figures for Aquamar were 450 and 185, respectively. Balboa had 250 
hectares under cultivation. Other industries included Perla del Pacffico, Exporta- 
dora Cali, Produmar, Agropac, El Carmen, Grinuleros, and the community-based 
camaroneras asocarlet and Corpomar (see below). The information is from 
the registry of the Tumaco Chamber of Commerce and inpa. I thank Cristian de 
Nogales, director of the inpa office in Tumaco in the early to mid-i990s, for ac- 
cess to this information. We also collected the following interesting information 
for the late 1990S for two companies: Balboa owned 1,553 hectares of mangrove 
forest, with 29 ponds totaling 238 hectares; it employed 66 people, including 12 
watchmen. The Camaronera San Luis owned 200 hectares of which 92.5 con- 
sisted of 16 ponds of 5.8 hectares average size, and employed 26 people. Data are 
from the companies’ own environmental management plans presented to Corpo- 
narifio, the regional governmentagency in charge of supervising these plans. 

15 This was Idelpacifico, located in the city of Tumaco, created in the later 
1980S by the larger camaroneras Balboa, Maragricola, and Aquamar. By the mid- 
1990S, there were three other processing plants, El Delfin Blanco, Bahia Cupica, 
and Maragricola’s own plant. By the late 1990S, all processing plants required 
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women workers to wear aprons, rubber gloves and boots, and masks, but it was 
the workers’ obligation to acquire them. 

16 Stemming the loss of mangroves, social and environmental assessment, 
better management plans, more careful use of chemical inputs when needed, and 
regularization of property rights for the communities have also been suggested 
as important steps in maximizing benefits for communities, ecosystems, and na¬ 
tional economies while minimizing the negative impacts (de Walt, Vergne, and 
Hardin 1996). 

17 In other words, these expressions should not be taken as a sign of an 
ahistorical “primitive environmental wisdom,” to use Milton’s apt term (1993). 
Much of the popular discourse, no doubt, is informed by expert discourses of 
the environment; the appeal to “ecosystems,” their “disappearance,” “natural re- 
sources,” and the like are not local categories. Yet to reduce these hybrid popular 
languages to being a mere reflection of Capital or a creation of the state seems to 
me a gross mistake. The genealogy of popular forms ofknowledge certainly needs 
to be better understood but without overlooking their embedded and place-based 
character. This evasive balancecontinues to be a pressing issue in anthropologi- 
cal political ecology (see, e.g., Brosius 1999; Gupta 1998). As we will see in the 
Development chapter, some of these narratives can be usefully seen as forms of 
counterwork performed by local groups on development and modernity. 

18 The debate on “local knowledge” is far from being resolved in anthropol- 
ogy and ecology. For a summary of these debates, see Escobar (1999a). Ingold 
(2000a) has provided the most articulate view of local knowledge from the phe- 
nomenological perspective of the continuity between being, knowing, and doing. 
This debate is also at the heart of Deleuze’s and Guatari’s work, so that a further 
technical note on the notions of smooth and striated space and nomad and royal 
knowledge is called for. Deleuze’s and Guattari’s models for the smooth space 
are the sea, the steppe, the dessert, and the fractal; one could also speak of a rain 
forest as a smooth space of this sort. Striated spaces are the spaces of Capital and 
modernity, such as the urban grid and the plantation. What interest these authors 
most, however, are the passages and combinations established between the two. 
The two spaces exist in mixtures, constantly being translated into each other. 
Borrowing from Pierre Boulez, they say that “in a smooth space-time one occu- 
pies without counting, whereas in a striated space-time one counts in order to oc- 
cupy” (477). Striation is the function of axioms, rules, and laws, whereas smooth 
space is the space of affects, intensities, and local operations (479); “all progress 
is made by and in striated space, but all becoming occurs in smooth space” (486). 
In deterritorializing striated space, the smooth can—in fact must—construct or- 
ganization; the smooth is always being captured, “metricized” by the striated, yet 
these efforts often result in “retroactive smoothing” by local agents (e.g., place- 
based agriculturalists “retroactively smoothen” Palma ajficana by subjecting it 
to different practices of planting and harvesting, more proper of a forest 
smooth regime; Cordeagropaz’s strategy, on the contrary, is a further attempt 




at striation). While many local groups try to “voyage [and think] smoothly” (482), 
capitalist modernity tries to force them to do otherwise: to settle down, specialize, 
regularize their plots, individualize, engage only with the market, and so forth. 
What counts most in this provocative analysis is “how the forces at work within 
space continually striate it, and how in the course of its striation it develops other 
forces and emits new smooth spaces” (500). Of course, as they warn, smooth 
spaces are not in themselves liberatory even if it is in them that new possibilities 
are created. Such is the case of the Tumaco region, a veritable laboratory for this 
struggle at the heart of modernity and other possible fiitures. See Deleuze and 
Guatari (1987), especially chapters 12,13, and 14. In the chapter on Networks, I 
will relate this view to the distinction between hierarchies and meshworks. 

19 For a multicriteria evaluation exercise in the case of shrimp, see Martinez 
Alier (2002) and for a similar exercise applied to the case of Tumaco, Castano 
(1996: 71-86). 

20 This framework has been developed by James 0 ’Connor (see especially his 
1998 book). There are many other components to 0 ’Connor’s argument, which 
I have summarized for brevity’s sake. Readers interested in the main parts of the 
argument may consult especially chapters 1, 7, 8, and 15. See also Escobar (1996). 
I am privileging here the work of James 0 ’Connor and Enrique Leff (see below) 
because theirs, I believe, is the most sustained effortatarticulatingMarxism and 
ecology. See also the debates in the journal Capitalism, Nature, Socialism: AJournal of 
Socialist Ecology, which started publication in 1988 under 0 ’Connor’s editorship. 

21 I will not discuss here proposals for a more autonomous articulation of 
a regional economy. Some proponents visualized a network of small and me¬ 
dium cooperative aquaculture enterprises (say, 1,000 to 2,000 square meters) in 
the rivers, based on the small sector Asian model; local savings and credit sys¬ 
tems; and other local cooperative enterprises of small producers in the forestand 
agricultural sectors. This vision constituted an attempt at regional autocentered 
development, as opposed to the externally driven accumulation model that came 
to prevail. There were at least two attempts of this sort in the 1990S, one by a co- 
coa and coconut commercialization cooperative linked to the social movements 
(Coagropacifico, to be discussed in the next chapter), another by a well-known 
and longtime white Tumaco resident, Victor Manuel Mejia; Mejia had support 
among the local political (black and white) elites. In the early 1990S, an elite- 
driven movement known as La Primera Fuerza (The First Force) favored a strategy 
based on the promotion of local innovative and management capacity. Mejia’s 
proposal for an autocentered, regional economy is analyzed in Escobar and Pe- 
drosa, eds. (1996, chap. 6). 

22 Interview with Marilyn Wolhman, director ofPlan Padrinos Tumaco Office, 
Octoberi993. 

23 With the passage of time, the reforestation of mangroves became an im¬ 
portant goal. By the late 1990S, the aim was not only to consolidate the group, 
but to serve as a potential model for the type of reconstructive (or restoration) 
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ecology and entrepreneurial activity they see as necessary, one that is anchored 
in place and that fosters “humane and sustainable development.” The reforesta- 
tion effort is seen as a way to “conserve what is a factor of life” and “to return 
to nature what has been taken away from her.” This project, drawn up in 1999, 
sought to replant 60 hectares of mangrove and to devise a plan for sustainable 
use of 200 hectares more. The methodology was somewhat at odds with what 
technicians favor—direct planting of seeds instead of indirect planting from 
nurseries, with locals using their knowledge for the selection of seeds, time of 
planting in the lunar cycle, etc. See asocarlet (1999a). The expansion project 
called for five new 1.5-hectare ponds, that is, to double their capacity. The plan 
included a projected accounting based on 2.5 cycles per year (each cycle takes 
about 100 days from seeding to cultivation). Current assets were totaled at about 
$100,000, and the projected yearly net earnings were estimated at $30,000 (for 
a project then encompassing 80 families). See asocarlet (1999b). There are 
a few other camaroneras comunitarias and camaroneras artesanales in the Tumaco re¬ 
gion. In 1995, the women’s groups Mujeres en Accion obtained COL $ 22 million 
(about US$10,000) from Plan Pacifico to starttheirown project. After discarding 
from consideration the conventional “women in development” programs offered 
tothem (sowing, handicrafts, bakeries), they decided to follow asocarlet’s ex- 
ample and got some support from them. By 1998 when I last visited them, they 
already had two i-hectare ponds in operation, each producing two tons of shrimp 
three times a year. They expected to build a total of five ponds, which is consid- 
ered the minimum to generate a modest profit. As in asocarlet’s case, this 
group of 15 women took great pride in their accomplishments. 

24 See the narrative of dona Ester Caicedo and the interview with Harold 
Moreno in Escobar and Pedrosa, eds. (1996), chap. 7. All of the information in 
this section comes primarily from our research team’s work in 1993. Additional 
visits to asocarlet by Escobar and Restrepo took place in summer 1998, 2000. 
Additional information about the camaroneras comunitarias can be found in 
Castano (1996) and Bravo (1998). 

25 To elaborate a bit, entrepreneurs are people who make historical change 
by producing both a product that entices people to change the style of their every- 
day activities and a company that instantiates the new way of life. Genuine en¬ 
trepreneurs are sensitive to how the problems they see have roots in a pervasive 
way of living and are able to imagine a different way of dealing with things that 
is historical and not merely pragmatic, in the sense that they change the style of 
practices in some domain. Activists in particular hold on to an anomaly leading to 
innovation which, in turn, leads to the development of a strategy (or enterprise). 
It is the speech acts of these activists and entrepreneurs that open their peers to 
new possibilities and persuade them to live according to them. To accomplish 
this goal, they must make the project at hand seem both strange and sensible in 
order to give it a new identity. They do so through acts of reconfiguration (e.g., 
creating new horizons and ways of seeing themselves, the mangroves, and the 
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outside world but retaining the centrality of their practice as engaged with the 
natural environment), articulation (bringing into sharper focus the disappear- 
ance of their lifestyle as carboneros and leneteros), and cross-appropriating (e.g., 
taking over from capitalism and science the possibility of constructing a cama- 
ronera). The result is a new enterprise built around a new way of thinking. In 
so doing, they do not disembed their economic practice jrom community and place, as 
in conventional capitalist activity, nor do they abstract general essences from 
local situations, and yet they modify the style of their subworld and potentially 
of society at large. 

26 Gibson-Graham’s conceptualization of the diverse economy shows a con- 
vergence with Braudefs triptych (a pyramidal view of the economy with a sea of 
material life at the bottom, then a broad band of noncapitalist market exchanges, 
followed by capitalism proper at the top); see Braudel (e.g., 1977), and Gibson- 
Grahams’s “iceberg” of the economy (2006: 70). The “alternative market” and 
“nonmarket” sectors could be linked to the self-organizing dynamic underscored 
by complexity views of the economy such as de Landa’s (1997). For a view of the 
development of capitalism out of nonlinear dynamical processes, which progres- 
sively led to hierarchical modes of organization of markets and the economy, 
see de Landa (1997). Following Braudel, Deleuze and Guattari, and some recent 
works in complexity theory, de Landa develops a convincing view of the self- 
organizing character of local markets and the progressive encroachment of capi¬ 
talist hierarchies on the world of everyday life and market exchange. While the 
early development of the economy benefited from certain nonlinear dynamics 
andautocatalytic loops (e.g., among money, energy, technology, and markets), it 
was increasingly captured by linear processes and hierarchical structures, result- 
ing over the centuries in what today is commonly known as capitalism. 

27 To fully substantiate Gibson-Graham’s argument in the case of Tumaco 
(and to decide whether these practices qualify more appropriately as alternative 
capitalist or noncapitalist, actually) would require one to follow up the proj- 
ect in detail for a number of years, which I have not done. A follow-up would 
document the economics of the surplus—how it is generated, appropriated, 
distributed, reinvested, etc. I have suggested indirectly that at least in principle 
Gibson-Graham’s argument holds for the camaroneras comunitarias (by refer- 
ring, for instance, to the focus on livelihood, the reproduction of the base, the 
nonhierarchical and egalitarian ethics of the groups, and the way in which the 
surplus is distributed). In an interesting comparison with the Tumaco case, one 
ofGibson’s collaborators has argued that the new economic activities forwomen 
made possible in the oil palm sector in Papua New Guinea have enabled these 
women to strengthen social networks, communities, and smallholder diverse 
agricultural practices, while making it possible for them to reassert and redefine 
their traditional power and identity within household and community. The key 
here is that women redistribute a good part of their income (chiefly as fruit col- 
lectors, a very deskilled and badly paid activity in Tumaco, as we saw) to cultur- 
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ally valued activities and to kin, thus also contributing to reduce household and 
community disputes. Lest anybody be tempted to interpret this case in terms of 
the wonders that individual income and market opportunities can do for women, 
the author makes it clear that women’s newly found autonomy is expressed not 
“in the liberal feminist sense of the free autonomous individual, but rather in 
terms ofhow economic independence enabled them to strengthen social connec- 
tions with their families and communities” (Koczberski 2002: 89). The frame- 
work of the di verse economy is fully de veloped and illustrated with case studies in 
Gibson-Graham (2006). 

28 From an ecological Marxist perspective, the aim would be to bring into 
place highly social forms of reconstruction of social and material life, includ- 
ing production conditions. This rationalist approach has its limitations. Its po- 
tential, however, is to redefine and reconcile “green antiproductivism” (localist 
conservation politics) with old-fashioned “socialist productivism” (usually in 
the form of egalitarian developmentalist politics), articulating them into a “red- 
green politics” that truly redefines productivism. In other words, while ecol- 
ogy and localism may be logical allies, they must transcend localism, as can be 
seen in the case of most social movements. This is so because environmental 
problems are trans-scale (local and translocal in scope), which means that while 
site specificity is important, the “unit of analysis” and political strategy must be 
much larger. This is an aspect of what we have called “place-based yet transna- 
tionalized (networked) politics” (Harcourt and Escobar, eds. 2005). Given the 
interdependence of sites, ecological problems cannot be solved at the local level 
alone. In other words, acting locally is unlikely to reach global capitalism by itself 
and might generate unintended effects, such as green imperialism ( 0 ’Connor 
1998: 274 ff.). For some, this vision calls for new international alliances, a Fifth 
International of sorts ( 0 ’Connor 1998; Martinez Alier 2002). These proposals 
imply a cultura! redefinition of production, a point underscored by Leffbut largely 
left outside of the equation by most Marxists and ecological economists. I will 
complicate the scalar thinking embedded in these proposals in the chapter on 
Networks. 

29 The full paragraph on this issue reads as follows: “The international capi- 
talist axiomatic effectively assures the isomorphy of the diverse formations only 
where the domestic market is developing and expanding, in other words, in ‘the 
center.’ But it tolerates, in fact it requires, a certain peripheral polymorphy, to 
the extent that it is not saturated, to the extent that it repels its own limits; this 
explains the existence, at the periphery, of heteromorphic social formations, 
which certainly do not constitute oesticjes or transitionaljforms since they realize an ul- 
tramodern capitalist production (oil, mines, plantations, industrial equipment, 
steel, chemistry), but which are nonetheless precapitalist, or extracapitalist, 
owing to other aspects of their production and to the forced inadequacy of 
the domestic market in relation to the world market. When international orga- 
nization becomes the capitalist axiomatic [e.g., with neoliberal globalization], 
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it continues to imply a heterogeneity of social formations, it gives rise to and or- 
ganizes its ‘Third World’” (Deleuze and Guattari 1987: 436; emphasis added). 
Quijano’s conception of structural heterogeneity bears a resemblance to this 
view (2000). Is the notion of capitalism as a worldwide axiomatic a capital- 
ocentric one? It would seem that Deleuze and Guattari would want to have 
their cake and eat it, too, as the saying goes. On the one hand, with Gibson- 
Graham, they admit of a radically diverse economy; on the other, they still 
posit an all-powerful (although not necessarily totalizing) capitalist machine. 
For de Landa (2003), Deleuze and Guattari fall into this trap because of their 
incomplete reading of Braudel. For Gibson-Graham, their lingering capitalo- 
centrism cannot be denied (2003, and personal e-mail communication over 
spring 2003). 

30 “The mutilation is prior, pre-established,” Deleuze and Guattari state (447). For 
them, the primitive accumulation described by Marx continues whenever an ap- 
paratus of capture is established. 

31 See the excellent work by the Colombia desk of wola (Washington Office 
on Latin America) and a binational coalition of solidarity with Afro-Colombian 
struggles that includes, among others, afrodes, pcn, American Friends Ser¬ 
vice Committee, wola, Trans-Africa Forum, and other organizations in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. Material on the situation of African palm is found at the wola and 
pcn web pages. 

32 Metricizing could be met by retroactive smoothing, as Deleuze and Guat¬ 
tari would say (1987: 481, 486; see also n. 18 to this chapter). Of course, one has 
to bear in mind that one of the defining features of world capitalism today is its 
ability to operate more independendy of the traditional mechanisms of ordering 
and striation, from labor to inventories to financing (492). In this way, Capital 
also tends to create a smooth space and to operate on the basis of the network 
form. As we shall see in my discussion of networks, there are limits to capitaTs 
network logic. 

3. Nature 

1 This section presents, in a very succinct manner, some aspects of the cul- 
tural universe of the black groups of the Pacific. The literature on this topic is 
already significant. I emphasize here particularly those aspects most directly 
related to conceptions of nature, drawing on the pioneering works ofLosonczy 
(1993), Restrepo (1996a), and Velasquez (1957), and also on Camacho (1998), 
Ulloa, Rubio, and Campos (1996, for indigenous models in the Choco), Quiroga 
(1994), Whitten (1986 [1974]), M. Escobar (1990), and others mentioned in the 
text. I have not considered important cognitive and practical domains such as the 
body, sexuality, birth and death, illness and healing. 

2 The thermal categorization is pervasive, and it is difficult to say that it cor- 
responds in any way to a Western classification. For instance, honey, oil, alco- 
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hol, and blood are hot, but so are ice, salt, turtle shells, and plantain; wild plants 
are generally cold, and so are snakes, soap, and vinegar. The human body is hot 
above the waist and cold below it. Hot plants are generally beneficial and often 
haveproper names (e.g., donajuana, Sanjuanito). The hotprinciple constitutesa 
paradigmatic chain linking healing plants, fats and oils, alcohol, and the mas- 
culine. The cold principle unites night, earth, moon, old age, and the feminine. 
The dynamic character of these orders is notable: “El principio ‘caliente’ [the ‘hot’ 
principle] establishes a correspondence among elements from the animal and 
plant kingdoms, the magical and the human, that is, those instances that are 
agents of culture”; the masculine predominates at this level (Losonczy 1993: 
51). “El principio Jrio’ [the ‘cold’ principle], on the other hand, groups together 
those elements that must be transmitted and cultured, those that are necessary 
but ineffective or dangerous without the mediation of the masculine. Mascu- 
linity is, in a certain way, a synonym of the human and of culture in its ideal 
expression. It is, of course, grounded in the natural, and depends on it, but it 
is threatened by the latter, unless the humanizing function is actualized.” In 
short, femininity is paradigmatic ofwhat needs to be communicated, whereas 
masculinity is a paradigm of communication. For Losonczy, this reflects “the 
ambiguous and underlying face of femininity which, at the same time, assigns a 
relatively egalitarian and free place to women as far as manifest social relations 
are concerned” (1993: 51). 

3 So when ecologists invoke the concepts ofuse spaces (espacios de uso), they 
reveal not only a logic of territorial organization (articulations between house, 
village, river, forest, mangrove, beach, and sea, as shown in chapter 1) but also 
the cultural logics just described. 

4 This part of the text is based chiefly on Restrepo (1996a, 1996b, 1996c) and 
Camacho (1998). Following the usage of these anthropologists, I will place in 
italics those concepts that exist in the local language, and that are seen as having 
particular semantic connotations that do not necessarily correspond to the usual 
Spanish meaning. 

5 This presentation of the various worlds and visions is extremely schematic. 
Don Porfirio Angulo (don Po), whom I introduced in chapter 1, explained his 
theory of visions, like that of the tunda, to us (Eduardo Restrepo and me) in our 
conversations in August 1998. For him these visions clearly exist as part of a natu¬ 
ral world that actively interacts with the human world. 

6 Some of the best-known stories have been collected by Vamn (1986). 
See also Vanm’s own poems, of which there are several collections, the most 
recent being Islario (1998). Oral tradition poems and stories are often printed 
nowadays in ephemeral form as leaflets, single sheets, and in the popular com¬ 
munications materials that have become familiar in the littoral since the early 
1990S (see chapter 4). 

7 For instance, the distinction between tame and wild is important to con- 
servation, since for locals what is tame is appropriated through domestication, 
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whereas the wild can be destroyed. And while the category of renacientes might 
be seen as embodying a notion of sustainability, it can also easily lead in local 
practice to overexploitation of certain resources (e.g., timber) when people are 
pushed by capitalist interest to do so, as Restrepo (1996b) documents in the case 
of the corteros (small-scale lumberjacks) of the Satinga river. 

8 Oyama provides the following definition from biology: “By ‘essentialist,’ I 
mean an assumption that human beings have an underlying universal nature that 
is more fundamental than any variations that may exist among us, and that is in 
some sense always present—perhaps as a ‘propensity’—even when it is not actu- 
ally discernible” (2000:131). 

9 The complexity of the reladon between humans and nature informed much 
work in ecological anthropology, from Steward to Rappaport. While pervadéd 
by a certain technological determinism, early cultural ecologists like Steward 
came to acknowledge that “culture increasingly creates its own environment” 
(1968: 342), thus opening the way for more interactive perspectives. Vayda and 
Rappaport (1968) attempted a unified approach between ecology and anthropol¬ 
ogy by introducing a set of categories (individual, communities, populations, 
ecosystems; niche, species, communities; regulation and homeostasis) that 
enabled the study of certain cultural traits as, and in connection with, biological 
phenomena. Theories ofadaptation and evolution were reconceptualized with the 
importation of ecosystems ecology into biological and ecological anthropology 
(see, e.g., Moran 1991 for a useful review). Rappaport (1991), however, cautioned 
against the reification of the concept of ecosystem, emphasizing that it must be 
taken as an analytical category, notas a biological unit. For this influential anthro- 
pologist, a key remaining problem was how to represent the systemic character 
of nature, which he saw as a question of objective natural law, and its articulation 
with subjective human meaning (e.g., Rappaport 1991). Toward the end of his life, 
Rappaport came to believe that concepts are Virtual interventions in the world, 
thus approaching a construcdvist perspective. Today, one could think of Rap¬ 
paport as advocating the synthesis of realism and constructivism being worked 
out by some of his former students (e.g., Biersack and Greenberg, eds. 2006). 
Most of the work in systems-oriented ecological anthropology, however, contin- 
ues to uphold the division between nature and culture, knower and the known. 
Hence Ingold’s critique that in these works “we tend to envisage the environ¬ 
ment as a vast container filled with objects” and that the very concept of niche, 
for instance, “entails that niches exist in the environment prior to the organisms 
that fill them.” This analogy “ignores the most fundamental property of all ani- 
mals: unlike vases, they both perceive and act in their environments” (1992: 41). 
More recently, under the influence of dialectical views of the human-environment 
relation and political ecology, biological anthropologists have developed a new 
paradigm of bioculturalism that is critical of positivism and goes a long way to¬ 
ward encountering construcdvist political ecologies (see Goodman and Leather- 
mann, eds. 1998; Leathermann and Thomas 2001). 
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10 This profoundly ecologized view of the social, although largely influen- 
tial, is not without its critics. For Leff (1998b), Bookchin’s unification ofnature 
and society into a general ecological framework—Bookchin’s “organismic on- 
tology”—has serious problems: it dissolves the boundaries ofwhat are actually 
distinct ontological domains (the biophysical and the social), thus reducing the 
social order to an ecological system; it collapses the concept (e.g., mutualism) 
with the real, thus bracketing critical reflection, since it overlooks the differen- 
tiation of the material and the conceptual; and it falls into an ontological mo- 
nism based on the generalization of ecological principles. For Leff, in a critique 
that he also applies to Edgar Morin’s version of complex systems ecology, these 
uses of the dialectical method are not warranted. In my view, while Bookchin’s 
rationalism retains some measure of essentialist realism (“Our first presupposi- 
tion is that we have the right to attribute properties to nature based on the best of 
our knowledge, the right to assume that certain attributes as well as contexts are 
self-evident in nature” [1990: 56]), these features are constantly problematized. 
Heller’s social ecology, influenced by poststructuralism and feminism, is con- 
scious of these problems. For her, nature is not only constructed—not a thing 
we can separate ourselves from and know completely (2000: 37)—but know- 
ing nature is itself political. Moreover, Heller acknowledges a certain differen- 
tiation between natural and social orders at the le vel of knowledge. Even if she 
maintains the notion that the social is developmentally deri ved from the natural, 
thus remaining firmly within social ecology, she seems more willing to question 
the homology between the natural and the social (126) and to emphasize the 
need for different categories for the social and the natural (e.g., 131). One final 
note: social ecology’s idea of the potentiality of matter to yield ever increasing 
complexity (e.g., Bookchin 1990: 57) has always seemed to me close to Theil- 
hard de Chardin’s idea (1963) of the increasing complexification of life—from 
inert matter to human consciousness and the noosphere. See, for instance, 
de Chardin (1963). 

11 Oyama’s position is influenced by Haraway. Her principle that “to acknowl- 
edge our part in constructions of nature is to accept interaction as the generator 
of ourselves and of our interrelations, of knowledge, and of the world we know” 
(150) is reminiscent ofMaturana and Varela (1980,1987; see chapter 6). Finally, 
her critique of dualisms fares well with Ingold’s (2000a) sustained attempt at 
dissolving the distinction between biology, mind, and culture that he sees at 
the basis of evolutionary biology, cognitive science, and anthropology. For In- 
gold, these separations create the idea that human beings are the sum of these 
three complementary parts when in fact—as trends in developmental biology, 
ecological psychology, and the anthropological theory of practice suggest—the 
distinctions are spurious divides that must be dissolved through some sort of 
relational approach (such as phenomenology or Oyama’s view of evolution and 
development as interactive emergence over time). What I find exciting about 
Oyama’s work is her ability to draw from various tendencies, creatively crafting 
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an original framework of her own. As her work shows, there is a lot of room for 
synthetic approaches that bring together dialectical, poststructuralist, and phe- 
nomenological accounts in biology and the social and the human Sciences, thus 
truly moving us away from logocentric modes of analysis. 

12 Ingold’s conceptualization can be related to a number of philosophical no- 
tions, such as Heidegger’s idea of humans’ inevitable thrownness and dwelling 
in the world and their engagement with the ready-at-hand within a background 
of understanding that is not fully objectifiable (as the natural Sciences purport); 
or Maturana’s and Varela’s notion of the ineluctable interconnection between the 
domains ofbeing, knowing, and doing. His appeal to phenomenology is based on 
this schooPs nondualist claims. As a philosophy of experience, phenomenology 
purports to study being-in-the-world, that is, phenomena before they are captured 
by thought, without reducing them to any transcendental truth or essence. Rather 
than attempting to come up with an objective view of reality, phenomenology 
starts with the assumption that the world is first had before it is cognized, and that 
it is the life-world (as a domain of everyday social existence and practical activity) 
rather than worldview that matters in ascertaining how the world appears to us. 
Phenomenology thus prioritizes lived experience over theoretical knowledge, con- 
siders various types ofknowledge on an equal footing, and acknowledges that the 
subject is always implicated in the world and in knowledge itself. Finally, and very 
important, phenomenologists insist that the real can never be completely reduced 
to any underlying cause, be it discourse, the economy, politics, or what have you. 
Ingold’s phenomenological ecology has given rise towhatsome of his students 
call “the dwelling perspective,” which I believe constitutes a promising research 
program (see Campbell, ed. forthcoming). 

13 See, for instance, Brosius (1999), Biersack (1999, 2006), Escobar (1999a), 
and Peet and Watts (1996) for reviews of the trends in poststructuralist anties- 
sentialism in nature studies in anthropology and geography. A very interesting 
debate on antiessentialism, particularly in relation to the fairness of the critiques 
of 1970S and 1980S cultural ecofeminism as essentialist, has been taking place 
in what is variously called ecofeminism, ecological feminism, and feminist envi- 
ronmentalism. See, for instance, Sturgeon (1997), Cuomo (1998). Ileaveoutthe 
development of antiessentialist approaches in other fields with which I am less 
familiar (e.g., environmental history and historical ecology). 

14 De Landa explains at length Deleuzian nonessentialist realism in his recent 
book (2002). In chapter 6 I will discuss de Landa’s theory of assemblages, also 
derived from Deleuze and Guattari. For now, it is sufficient to place nonessen¬ 
tialist realism (or neorealism, as I prefer to call it, which is also postconstructiv- 
ist) on the map of the realism-constructivism spectrum. Tim Ingold (2000b), in 
his critique of the dominant genealogical model of descent, comes close to a 
Deleuzian model, actually appealing to Deleuze’s and Guattari’s notion of the 
rhizome. I will not discuss here another type of neorealist view, actor-network 
theory; it will make a brief appearance in chapter 6. 
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15 I am adapting the term “weakening” from Vattimo’s idea of the progressive 
weakening of Being with modernity (Vattimo 1991). 

16 An excellent synthesis of the work on traditional production systems 
(tpss) in the Pacific is the fourth volume of pbp’s final report, written by En- 
rique Sanchez, the coordinator of the project’s socioeconomic area. The report 
includes a full characterization of the systems in terms of concrete activities, 
land tenure and uses, production practices, and underlying social relations and 
their impact on biodiversity. This conceptualization did not emerge in a scholarly 
vacuum. First, pbp staff were influenced by earlier works on the Pacific (studies 
ofparticular production systems such as plants, mangroves, mining, shell col- 
lecting, etc.). The single most influential volume in this regard was that of Lees- 
berg and Valencia (1987) on traditional production practices on the middle Atrato 
river, which included a lengthy, detailed study oflocal productive systems. From 
the mid-ig8os on there were studies of particular aspects, such as gender, indig- 
enous conceptions, and the impact of development projects on communities, all 
ofwhich included important information on tpss that pbp staffbuiltupon; there 
were also studies of particular river basins (e.g., the substantial research proj- 
ect on the Naya river south of Buenaventura by Universidad del Valle biologists, 
anthropologists, public health and social medicine faculty and students, which, 
while largely centered on health problems, includingmalaria, sponsored studies 
on agriculture and silviculture). Conceptions in cultural ecology also influenced 
pbp staff, particularly the concept of adaptation, which they reformulated in a 
dynamic fashion. Studies of particular systems were influenced by concepts and 
methodologies oflandscape ecology. Finally, pbp staff also had atits disposal the 
burgeoning literature on agroecology that posited a strong relationship between 
tpss and ecological sustainability, particularly Altieri’s influential work (e.g., Al- 
tieri 1995 [1987]). 

The characterization of particular tpss was often done by subcontractors who 
focused on particular regions or situations. In many instances, these projects 
were collective endeavors between researchers (e.g., biologists, communicators, 
anthropologists, sociologists), social movement organizations, and local people 
and coresearchers. The projects were often associated with collective titling exer- 
cises. See, for instance, the comprehensive study of tpss among the black com¬ 
munities ofNuquf and Tribuga (Choco) by Camacho andTapia (1997); besides a 
description of tpss, this report includes a useful analysis of the methodologies 
employed (collective mapping, identification of landscapes and use spaces, his- 
torical narratives ofchangingenvironments, etc.). See also Riveros (1996) fora 
detailed study ofTPSs in the Cajambre river, which also follows a landscape ecol¬ 
ogy methodology (this study includes detailed information on cycles, products 
and species used, use spaces, economic activities, and local valuation); Tapia, 
Polanco, and Leal (1997) for a tps in the black community of the Valle river in 
Choco; Ruiz-Palma (1998) for a study on the use offorest fauna in the Cajambre, 
Naya, and Yurumanguf rivers (which discusses several dozen species ofbirds and 
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mammals traditionally used, as well as serpents and turtles); and Ruiz-Palma et 
al. (1997) for a study of traditional forest hunting by Wounaan indigenous com- 
munities in the San Juan river, Choco. Finally, see the lengthy and detailed re- 
ports by pcn (2000, 2002, 2003a, 2003b), which contain a description, analysis, 
and recommendations for the tpss of the Yurumangui river. 

17 The methodology used by pbp staff for the evaluation of tpss was simple 
but Creative and can be considered a form of multicriteria evaluation proposed 
by ecological economists (e.g., see Martfnez Alier 2002). They assessed the ef- 
fort going into different productive activities (e.g., maize, plantain, hunting, 
fishing) in terms of variables such as money, human effort, knowledge needed, 
time involved, risks, and impact on nature. In a different chart they classified 
the “benefits” in terms of food, income, permanence or continuity, exchange/ 
barter value, duration of benefit, and satisfaction. To give an example, maize was 
seen as requiring little effort (2 on a scale of 10), involving knowledge (4), and 
producing low impact on nature (1). On the benefit side, maize had a relatively 
high value in food terms (5 for humans, 8 for animal feed), high exchange value 
(7), and long duration of the benefit (8). Mining and hunting were listed as hav- 
ing significant impact on nature (9) but important in generating money income 
(especially mining). Plantain and, surprisingly perhaps, timber extraction were 
seen as having the highest degrees of permanence (9). And so forth. See Sanchez 
(1998: 81-86). These assessments are consonant with expert findings in other 
parts of the world. As Shiva (1993) has shown, the productivity of modern sys¬ 
tems of monoculture (e.g., a eucalyptus forest) can be seen as higher when com- 
pared to a traditional diverse forest thanks only to an epistemological operation 
that assesses productivity in terms of a single market commodity (pulp) and that 
renders invisible the many other values and Services produced by the forest, from 
diversity to use-values for local people, the conservation of watersheds, carbon 
sinks, and cultural values. Shiva uses this exercise to redefine productivity in a 
more holistic manner. Similarly, for Toledo (2000b) the strategy of nonspecial- 
ized production is conducive to a diverse logic of use spaces that generate many 
Products out of ecological exchanges more than economic exchanges and that 
tend to maintain (and theoretically even increase) biodiversity (2005). Barkin 
(1998), finally, argues for the importance not only of redefining the criteria of ef- 
ficiency in the case of peasant cultivators but of macroeconomic and technologi- 
cal strategies that might make a degree of economic autonomy possible for those 
who choose to remain in the countryside. 

18 I have in mind the sustained critical work on conservation of biodiversity 
maintained by the Barcelona-based group grain (Genetic Resources Action In¬ 
ternational) and etc (formerly rafi, Rural Advancement Foundation Interna¬ 
tional), with offices in Canada, the United States, and Mexico. See these orga- 
nizations’ web pages for more information, and chapter 6. Since the late 1970S, 
these groups have developed a progressive view of and strategy for genetic re- 
sources and biodiversity that are supported by many social movements through- 
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out the world. In 2000-2002 grain carried out an important project on experi- 
ences with in situ biodiversity in a number of countries in Latin America, Asia, 
and Africa. For a project description, see grain (2000). 

19 A note on methodology: I have been following debates on biodiversity since 
1993 in various ways. Between 1993 and 2000 ,1 compiled seven or eight bound 
volumes on related issues from Internet sources, first at Smith College, with the 
assistance of Krista Bessinger (from sources such as EcoNet and the Earth Ne- 
gotiations Bulleting), then at the University of Massachusetts, Amherst, with the 
assistance of Mary King, focusing on the Con vention on Biological Diversity and 
special topics such as intellectual property rights, the Global Environment Fa- 
cility (gef), and genetic resources. I also attended a number of conferences on 
the subject over the years and collected a voluminous secondary scientific and 
policy literature. The greatmajority of these sources have been left out of direct 
reference or commentary—indeed, these debates could be the subject of an en- 
tire chapter, if not a book. I have also left out some research on bioprospecting 
(including visits to the New York Botanical Garden in the Bronx and to Shaman 
Pharmaceuticals in south San Francisco), although this topic will make a brief 
appearance in the chapter on Networks. Second, I have followed actively debates 
within Colombia (and indirectly the Andean Pact countries) through my research 
with pbp. My initial contact with the pbp was in the spring of 1994, when I pre- 
pared for them a lengthy report on trends in biodiversity thinking with special 
focus on intellectual property rights. pbp never published the report (it was pub- 
lished as a short booklet in Mexico, see Escobar 1997). I followed pbp closely un- 
til 1998, the year of its de facto dismantling. Finally, as it should be clear by now, 
I have reconstructed the conceptualization of biodiversity developed by the social 
movement of black communities of the Pacific (particularly pcn) through vari¬ 
ous ethnographic situations, including workshops, interviews, and numerous 
activities with movement activists in Colombia and abroad. A first article on the 
subject appeared in English in 1998, from an original Spanish version presented 
at a panel in Mérida, Mexico, in October 1997, as part of the Second International 
Congress of Ethnobotany. 

20 According to Wilson (1995:358-59), the term biodiversity was first used at a 
forum on the subject held in 1986 under the sponsorship of the National Acade- 
my of Sciences and the Smithsonian Institution. Wilson confesses to having been 
a late arrival in articulating this concern in his first piece on the subject in 1980. 
The concern that conservation biology—as a ne wfield intended to bring together 
ecology and evolutionary biology in the interest of conservation—articulated in 
the 1980S had precedents in earlier ideas of, among others, wilderness, nature, 
andecologicalvariation. Fora thoroughhistoryofthe concept, seeTakacs (1996). 
Important chapters of the history of biodiversity, from the perspective of scien- 
tists, are chronicled in Baskin (1997). 

21 Genecentrism is evident in most definitions of biodiversity, including its 
treatment in the cbd. See, for instance, articles 1 and 2 of the cbd, “Objectives” 
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and “Use ofTerms,” where reference to genetic resources and biotechnology is 
prominent. But examples of genecentrism abound at all levels of the biological 
literature. Wilson himself includes two cases in his chapter on biodiversity in his 
memoirs, Naturalist (1995). The first is his approvingmention of research into the 
genetic predisposition humans have for an “ideal” habitat (a home perched “atop 
a prominence, placed closed to a lake, ocean or other body of water, and sur- 
rounded by a parklike terrain” [360]). This predisposition is supposedly linked 
to humankind’s original habitat in the African savanna. Ask a Tuareg nomad or 
a black person in Tumaco, about his or her ideal habitat, and you would get a 
very different response. The “ideal” diagnosed by the biologist is, I suspect, more 
closely linked to social and historical factors, such as the colonial penchant for 
choosing living quarters on a higher ground to gain some sense of control Ce.g., 
Pratt 1992), the development of a view of nature as vista, the nostalgia for para- 
dise lost intensified by modern urban-industrial culture, and a life in the suburbs 
alienated from nature and people. The second example is the alleged evolution- 
ary genetic basis for “the highly directed reaction against snakes.” Again, ask 
many indigenous peoples of the Pacific who have no trouble recognizing dozens 
of snakes, many of which they hunt for food. And while there are at times some 
associations of snakes with danger and fear among black groups, this happens in 
particular contexts, such as the aversion of a man hunting alone at night. 

22 On golden rice, see the cover article ofTime for July 31,2000. Debates on bio- 
prospecting have oscillated between heated (e.g., around the Costa Rica-Merck 
agreement for bioprospecting of 1991 and the work of Shaman Pharmaceuticals) 
and sedate but continue to be important. Again, the literature on these topics is 
too vast to include here. Some of it is reviewed in Escobar (1997, 1998, 1999a) 
and, more recently, in the book-length study of a Mexican experience by Hayden 
(2004). See also the study of “the new merchants oflife” by the Colombian ngo 
censat Agua Viva (censat 2005). 

23 These issues would require an entire separate treatment. I have developed 
the argument on the impact of genecentrism on biodiversity in an article with 
Chaia Heller (Heller and Escobar 2003). The debate on intellectual property 
rights is crucial in today’s discussions, as it entails clashing perceptions of na¬ 
ture, property, and the economy. However, the literature on the subject is too 
vast to cite, and I have been unable to update it. For Latin America, see Escobar 
(1997), and Lander (2002), who links intellectual property rights to coloniality. 
Researchers at Cambridge University have been working on a multifaceted proj- 
ect, led by Marilyn Strathern, on types of cultural claims to property, including 
the very notion of intellectual property. See, for instance, Strathern (1996,1998), 
Kirsch (2001). For radical critiques of genecentrism within biology, see Oyama 
(2000), Ingold (1990, 2000a, 2000b), Keller (1995). A critique of trips in the 
context of the cbd is elaborated in grain/gaia (1998a, 1998b); see also the on- 
going and leading work of etc. The movement to come up with alternatives to 
trips and modern capitalist systems of intellectual property and compensation 
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has been going on since the mid-iggos, under such rubrics as intellectual rights, 
collective rights, community rights, and, more recently, linked to questions of 
access to knowledge and open source (e.g., Gosh, ed. 2005). 

24 There has been actually significant convergence in pointing atthose three 
factors as the main threats to biodiversity since the publication of Global Biodiver¬ 
sity Strategy in the early 1990S (wri/iucn/unep 1992). Although I do not want 
to overlook differences in position among various actors in the established con- 
servation network, it is fair to say that there is also an overall convergence on the 
analysis of causes and potential Solutions, constituting what in chapter 6 I call 
resource management or globalocentric perspective. See also, for instance, the 
technical volumes of the Scientific Committee on Problems of the Environment, 
scope (unep 1995); Swanson (1997); Wilson and Perlman (2000); the report of 
the National Research Council on the value of biodiversity (1999); and reports 
of the Global Biodiversity Forum (e.g., wri/iucn 1996), as well as the work of 
the Subsidiary Body on Scientific, Technical and Technological Advice (sbstta) 
of the cbd, which deal largely with specific scientific issues (e.g. forest, agricul- 
tural, or marine biodiversity; biosafety: genetic resources, etc.). These regularities 
of the biodiversity discourse at the level of causes and Solutions in the dominant 
network can be easily identified by focusing on the hundreds of scientific and 
policy documents and reports of the key conservation organizations, whether 
ngos (e.g., World Resources Institute, World Conservation Union, World Wild- 
life Fund) or international organizations (e.g., United Nations Environmental 
Program, World Bank). A doctoral dissertation by Mary King (University of Mas¬ 
sachusetts, Amherst) analyzes these debates in depth (2006). 

25 The “will to representation” linked to the biodiversity movement would 
itself deserve a book-length treatment. The concern with biodiversity seems to 
have awakened the imagination of many as they compete to convey the sense of 
loss and crisis through a combination of simplified statements, charts, figures, 
diagrams, interactive exhibits, documentaries, even commercial advertisements. 
To mention just two examples: the special section entitled “The Natural World” 
in the Nem York Times, June 2, 1998, to coincide with the opening of the Hall of 
Biodiversity at the American Museum of Natural History (itself a sophisticated 
experiment in interactive representation). Under the title “Lush Life: But as Spe- 
cies Vanish, What Will We Lose?,” the twelve-page supplement includes, among 
other things, a front-page color composite of natural beings (which features 
fungi, plant, and animal species from California and Michigan to Australia, the 
Amazon, and “African elephants, from the San Francisco Zoo,” all in one single 
representation, as ifin a Garden of Eden before the Fall); two full-page ads by 
Monsanto, one of the sponsors of the museum exhibit, with appropriate scien¬ 
tific themes; a large evolutionary curve in a two-page display; the de rigueur ar- 
ticles on vanishing species, the need for classification, and economic utilization 
of biodiversity; and the full-page announcement of the museum exhibit, featur- 
ing Harrison Ford in a brown T-shirt and faded jeans against a background of 
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luscious rain forest and swerving tropical fish. This conflation of nature as sci¬ 
ence, business, and adventure unfortunately is at the root of many a popular rep- 
resentation of biodiversity. Here again we find strong deterministic views (“de- 
stroy the wrong genes, and the species might not be able to adapt and survive in 
the long run” [io], leading article). The second example, the National Geotjraphic 
issue “Making Sense of the Millennium” (January 1998), certainly much more 
serious and accomplished, equally links biodiversity with science and population 
in a dazzling display of photographs and evolutionary schemas. 

26 Compensation for ecosystems Services to governments or communities 
by private corporations became salient in the late 1990S. The idea behind these 
programs is that the payment can be used for the conservation of particular eco¬ 
systems (e.g., a tract of forest). Ecotourism and green tourism also fit under this 
category. International agreements for the preservation of forests as carbon sinks 
have also become common, even if generating considerable controversy because 
ofits implications, from new types of colonialism to “green whitewash” thatmay 
allow particularly northern polluters to go on with their activities without modi- 
fication. These agreements are becoming central to what is called “the carbon 
economy. ” On the oppositional side is the movement for the calculation and pay¬ 
ment of ecological debt, meaning by this the debt owed by rich countries to poor 
countries because of their disproportionate use of global resources, on the one 
hand, and of world pollution and destruction, on the other. In the late 1990S, 
some estimates assessed this debtas already much larger than the external finan- 
cial debt owed currently by poor countries to banks and institutions in the rich 
ones. An Ecuadorian ngo, Accion Ecologica, has been among the pioneers in 
the ecological debt movement, although the idea has precursors in the 1980S (see 
Borrero 1994 for an initial study and summary) and well-known international 
proponents (e.g., Martinez Alier 2002). 

27 See Escobar (1999a) for an extended exposition of the idea of nature re¬ 
gimes. This model follows an antiessentialist perspective; the three regimes are 
relationally defined, are not historical stages in the social history of nature, and 
they constantly overlap and are mutually hybridized. They are all marked by par¬ 
ticular cultural constructions and should thus be seen as cultural models for the 
appropriation of nature. 

28 The Hindu-Catalan theologian and philosopher Raimon Panikkar (1993) 
speaks of three kairological moments (not chronological, but qualitatively dif¬ 
ferent), which he reads from many traditions and religions: an ecumenical mo¬ 
ment, in which Man is fully integrated with nature, part of a sacred whole, the 
universe as living reality; an economic moment (roughly, that of modernity), 
ushered in by scientific humanism, with Man above Nature, in which Man re- 
jects both his animality and his divinity and commits himself to understanding 
as Truth; this brings about an increasing estrangement from nature. This is fol- 
lowed by an “ecological interlude” that marks the end of modernity in which Man 
is conscious of his failure in the guise of a humanistic and ecological crisis. It is 
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an interlude because ecological consciousness, as in the case of the biodiversity 
discourse, yields only a rational response, that of a more reasonable exploitation 
of nature (“sustainable,” as we would say), and ecology becomes “yet another 
tool for human mastery of the Earth” (43). This prepares the ground for a third, 
“catholic” moment (which has nothing to do with Catholicism as a religion), in 
which Man finally realizes that “the center is neither a merely transcendent God- 
head, nor the cosmos, nor himself ” (46), thus arriving at a new experience, what 
Panikkar calls cosmotheandric, in which the three dimensions of existence—cos¬ 
mos, god, humanity; the biophysical, the divine, the human—are finally brought 
togetheragain in a new synthesis. This remarkable conceptualization has yet to 
be explored by ecologists in the West. 

29 This conceptualization comes from a lengthy report on the first phase of a 
project with which I have been involved. The project—to be discussed briefly in 
the conclusion—was funded mainly by a Danish ngo (Solstice Foundation) and 
supported the process of collective titling, territorial appropriation, and organi- 
zational strengthening in two areas, the Yurumangui river south of Buenaventura 
and the Pilamo Hacienda, an Andean black community territory south of Cali. See 
pcn (2000, 2002, 2003a, 2003b). 

30 See the text of the agreement, Movimiento Social de Comunidades Afroco- 
lombianas (2002). A similar agreement was drawn up at the same time between 
the Park System and indigenous organizations of the Pacific. 

31 The workofthe ngo Group etc isexemplaryin channelingcriticalwork 
in this area, and many of the pertinent documents and communiqués are found 
on their web site. 

4. Development 

1 As one of the top pladeicop planners told me candidly in an interview in 
1993, they conceived of participation as a series of activities with local people 
geared toward getting the community to arrive at the same conclusions the plan¬ 
ners had already envisioned. Participation in the 1980S was largely a functional 
requirement bureaucracies had to meet (through gathering of information, diag- 
noses exercises, and so forth), not a strategy to foster local empowerment. 

2 The full title is Plan de accidn para la poblacion ajrocolombiana y raizal (see dnp/ 
UPRU/Plan Pacifico 1995). The term raizal refers to the Afro-Colombians of the 
archipelago of San Andrés y Providencia, off the coast of Nicaragua, a distinct 
black ethnic group in terms of language and culture that, while constituting 
about 30 percent of the population of the St. Andrew’s archipelago, nevertheless 
has been systematically marginalized, especially since the start of government 
policies to encourage tourism development in the islands in the 1950S. 

3 Wallerstein (2000) understands this transition in terms of the Kondra- 
tieff cycle started in 1945 and of the structural crisis of the world system since 
1967-76. Using a Prigogine-type explanation (unpredictable chaotic behavior 
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leading to a bifurcation toward a new structure that is impossible to predeter- 
mine), Wallerstein (somewhat paradoxically) concludes that while the capitalist 
world economy will be recomposed after the crisis is over, the form of the new 
structure is open to political action. 

4 I believe a Eurocentered view of modernity is present in most conceptual- 
izations of modernity and globalization in philosophy, geography, sociology, 
anthropology, and communications, even if many of these works are important 
contributions to the understanding of modernity. Some of these works explicitly 
engage with Giddens’s work and develop elegant conceptualizations of global¬ 
ization (e.g., Tomlinson 1999); others follow an ethnographic orientation (e.g., 
Englund and Leach 2000, and Kahn 2001 for reviews; Appadurai 1996), or a 
cultural-historical orientation (e.g., Gaonkar, ed. 2001). Some assert the plural- 
ity of globalization yet go on to explain such plurality in political and economic 
terms, taking for granted a dominant cultural matrix (see the special issue of 
International Sociology entitled “Globalizations,” vol. 15, no. 2 [June 2000]). The 
same assumptions are often found in sociological and political economy works 
on the Left. A Eurocentric notion of modernity is at play, for instance, in Hardt 
and Negri (2000). Their reinterpretation of the European history of sovereignty in 
light of current biopolitical structures of rule, as well as their elaboration of resis- 
tance in the Western philosophy of immanence, are novel elements for rethink- 
ing modernity. However, their Eurocentrism becomes particularly problematic in 
their identification of the potential sources of radical action and in their dictum 
that there is no outside to modernity (again, åla Giddens, even if coming from a 
view of the unification of world markets and biopolitical control). 

In anthropology, the analysis of modernity was initially couched in terms of the 
ethnography of practices ofreason and expert knowledge in the West and beyond 
(see the special issue of Cultural Anthropology, vol. 3, no. 4, edited by Paul Rabi- 
now, and subsequent work by Rabinow and others in the group). Our own initial 
work in the Pacific (Escobar and Pedrosa, eds. 1996) was explicitly conceived as 
an anthropology of modernity, including ethnographic accounts of biologists, 
planners, capitalists, and ngos and of social movement activists as agents of 
what we then called alternative modernities. More recently, the anthropology 
of modernity has focused on modernity abroad and on people’s (largely nonex- 
perts’) engagement with it. As Kahn (2001) put it in a recent review, taken as a 
whole the works in this trend have pluralized modernity in various ways. Some 
posit the possibility of modernities that are not reducible to a north European 
matrix (Faubion 1993); others discuss alternative modernities as emergingin the 
encounter of dominant and nondominant (e.g., local, non-Western, regional) 
forms (e.g., Pred and Watts 1992; Gupta 1998; Sivaramakrishnan and Agrawal, 
eds. 2003; Arce and Long 2000). There is no unified conception in these works 
on what exactly constitutes modernity. Kahn is right in saying that stating that 
modernity is plural and then showing ethnographically the ways in which it is 
localized has limitations in terms of theory. As Ribeiro says in his commentary on 
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Kahn, “Modernity is subject to indigenization, but this does not amount to saying 
that it is a native category” (2001: 669). Englund and Leach (2000) make a related 
argument in their critique of the ethnographic accounts of multiple modernities; 
they argue, correctly in my mind, that these works reintroduce a metanarrative of 
modernity into the analysis, be it “the dialectic,” a (European) core that remains 
invariant, or a self-serving appeal to “wider context” or “larger-scale perspec- 
tive.” The result is a pluralization of modernities thatreflects the ethnographer’s 
assumptions. What is lost in these debates, it seems to me, is the very notion of 
difference as both a primary object of anthropology and an anchoring point for 
theoretical construction and political action. Englund’s and Leach’s call is for 
renewed attention to ethnographic knowledge as a domain for ascertaining the 
very contexts that are relevant to investigation, before such a context is imputed 
to this or that version of modernity. From this perspective, a question remains: 
What other kinds of theoretical and political claims can one possibly make via 
the insights of the ethnographies of modernity? In short, it seems to me that in 
many recent anthropological works modernity is, first, redefined in a way that 
deprives it of historical coherence, let alone unitary, social, and cultural logic; 
and then, second, found ethnographically everywhere, always plural, changing, 
and contested. A new balance seems necessary. After all, why are we so ready still 
to ascribe to capitalism powerful and systematic effects, while denying modernity 
any coherent and dominant cultural logic? I shall return to this question in the 
conclusion. 

5 I am referring here to what could be considered a sustained and coherent 
research program that has coalesced recently around the concepts of moder- 
nity/coloniality/decoloniality. This is an extremely inadequate presentation of 
this group’s ideas (see Escobar 2003b for a more complete treatment, including 
earlier influences and world sources). This group is associated with the work of 
a few central figures, chiefly, the Argentinean/Mexican philosopher Enrique Dus- 
sel, the Peruvian sociologist Anibal Quijano, and the Argentinean and U.S. liter- 
ary theorist Walter Mignolo. There is a growing network of scholars associated 
with the group, particularly in the five Andean countries and a few places in the 
United States. The group already has a significant output in Spanish and a few 
collective works in English in preparation. A partial list of the works in Spanish 
includes Dussel (1976,1992,1993,1996, 2000); Quijano (1988,1993, 2000); Qui¬ 
jano and Wallerstein (1992); Mignolo (1995, 2000); Mignolo, ed. (2001); Lander, 
ed. (2000); Castro-Gomez and Mendieta, eds. (1998); Walsh, ed. (2003, 2005); 
Walsh, Schiwy, and Castro-Gomez, eds. (2002); Castro-Gomez (2005); Castro- 
Gomez and Grosfogel, eds. (2007); and the special issue of the journal Nomadas 
from Bogota, no. 26 (2007). In English, see Beverly and Oviedo, eds. (1993) for 
some of these authors’ early works. A volume in English has been devoted to 
DusseTs work under the apposite title Thinkin^ jrom the Underside ofHistory (Alcoff 
and Mendieta, eds. 2000); the volume includes a feminist analysis of DussePs 
work by the Finnish feminist theologian Elina Vuola (2000; see also Vuola 2002). 
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The journal Nepantla: Vieics jfom South, from Duke University, had a partial focus 
on the works ofthisgroup. Seeespeciallyvol. i, no. 3 (2000), with contributions 
by Dussel and Quijano among others. See also the special issue of Cultural Studies 
edited by Walter Mignolo, vol. 21, nos. 2-3 (2007). A forthcoming volume (Gros- 
fogel, Maldonado-Torres, and Saldfvar, eds.) includes chapters by a dozen of the 
main authors associated with the group. 

6 The choice of origin point is not a simple matter of preference. The conquest 
and colonization of America is the formadve moment in the creation ofEurope’s 
Other; the point of origin of the capitalist world system; the origin of Europe’s 
own concept of modernity; the initiation point of Occidentalism as the overarch- 
ing imaginary of the modern/colonial world system (which subalternized periph- 
eral knowledge and created, in the eighteenth century, Orientalism as Other; see 
Coronil 1996). Whether the authors in the mcd program see modernity’s origins 
as strictly European or as an always negotiated ensemble of forms of modernity/ 
coloniality that shape the West as much as the rest remains a matter of debate. 

7 Different authors emphasize different factors in the making and function- 
ing ofmodernity/coloniality. For Quijano, for instance, the key process in its con- 
stitution is the colonial classification and domination in terms of race; a second 
key element is the structure of control of labor and resources. Dussel emphasizes 
the original violence created by modernity/coloniality (see also Rojas 2001), the 
importance of the first (Iberian) modernity for the structuring of coloniality, and 
the concealment of the non-European. Mignolo’s project is that of conducting a 
genealogy of local histories leading to global designs, so as to enable other de¬ 
signs from other local histories to emerge from border thinking and the colonial 
difference. 

8 Dussel derives his notion of exteriority from phenomenology and Marxism. 
For Mignolo, as for Quijano, “the modern world system looks different from its 
exteriority” (2000: 55); without the exteriority in which subaltern knowledges 
dwell, “the only alternative left is a constant reading of the great thinkers of the 
West in search of new ways to imagine the future” (Mignolo 2000: 302). Border 
thinking implies “thinking from another place, imagining another language, ar- 
guing from another logic” (313). Border thinking transcends the monotopic in- 
terpretation of modernity and moves toward a pluritopic hermeneutics that sees 
from various spaces at the same time (a concept Mignolo adapts from Panikkar’s 
diatopic hermeneutics). The aim of border thinking is “to think otherwise, to 
move toward ‘an other logic[,]’ in sum to change the terms, not just the con- 
tent[,] of the conversation” (70). 

9 For a full response to the critiques of postdevelopment and the pertinent 
bibliography, see Escobar (2007). One additional point of clarification: Is the 
depiction of a monolithic development necessarily wrong? Here again one finds 
a misunderstanding of the poststructuralist project. Kamat (2002) is right in 
pointing out the fact that the depiction of the development discourse as having a 
certain relational coherence was necessary for understanding the links between 
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Capital and the development discourse. A similar point has been made by Hardt 
and Negri when they argued that Marxist and poststructuralist analyses alike, 
while eliding differences among countries, were instrumental in highlighting “a 
tendential unity of political, social, and economic forms that emerge[d] in the 
long imperialist processes of formal subsumption” (2000: 334; see also 283). 
The needtorecognize multiplicity, they add, “should not blind us to the fact that, 
from the point of view of Capital in its march of global conquest, such a unitary 
and homogenizing conception did have a certain validity” (333). 

10 Phenomenologically speaking, any feature entering a human group from 
anywhere is by necessity actively reabsorbed into the local background of under- 
standing—shifting such a background and, of course, the incoming element. 

11 In striving to explain this conceptualization, Arce and Long rely on meta- 
phors that are also found in complexity theory: reassembly, dynamic changes, 
self-organization, recursivity. I find some resonance between their notion of 
counterwork as an endogenous process and Maturana’s and Varela’s notion of 
autopoiesis—change by drift with structural coupling to the environment and 
withoutloss of organization (1987). 

12 These newer approaches, it seems to me, solve some problems but intro- 
duce new ones. The problems are found in much of contemporary theory that 
emphasizes a dispersed, networked logic of the production of the social. There 
are four interrelated problems originating in four claims: (1) Radical agentivity: 
everything and everybody has agency; questions: how can one differentiate 
among various kinds of agency? what happens to power? (2) Radical connectiv- 
ity: everything is connected to everything; questions: how are things variously or 
differently connected? how do they fulfill different functions in an ensemble of 
connectedness? (3) Radical contextuality: everything is context-dependent; ques¬ 
tions: what happens to difference? what is in there that is not fully produced by 
capitalism, development, and modernity, even ifin touch with them? (4) Radical 
historicity: everything has a genealogy, a lineage; question: what happens to what 
is genuinely emergent, unpredictable? Final questions: in the newer approaches, 
how do authors construct their object of critique? what happens to praxis, i.e., 
the connection between theory and practice, knowledge and action? Sinha’s 
framework of multiscale hegemony processes aims at working through some of 
these impasses. 

13 Medeiros (2005) analyzes at length other idioms related to local develop¬ 
ment. Darkness, for instance, ever since the conquest, reflects not an inner in- 
ability to see butan externally imposed condition of “notknowingwhere to go.” 
The notion that development is the light that enables one to know where to go 
makes sense in this context. The saying, “We [i.e., local people] don’t know how 
to understand what is happening” means “We don’t know how to grasp—how 
to read—the codes of the dominant society and hence to reveal how we have been 
systematically excluded from our rights as citizens of the nation and exploited as 
an ethnic group. ” The saying is thus a statement about the long history of asym- 
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metrical power relations, of which the locals are very much aware. Drunkenness 
is not a self-incurred state but a state of disorientation and distorted perception 
caused by a history of ever-changing laws and regimes, of messages of inclu- 
sion accompanied by practices of exclusion. Development as awakening—the 
way out of darkness—requires that locals get hold of those forces that exploit 
them and that at the same time would allow them to see where to go and to move 
forward and thus negotiate inclusion as citizens on their own terms. The prob¬ 
lem development agencies must address is thus not that local people are out- 
side of modernity, but that they have been produced by modernity in specific 
ways—that is, by the coloniality of power and the colonial difference. It is their 
historical experience of modernity that informs their vision, their suspicion, and 
their hopes. 

14 The brief account of cooperatives in the Pacific and Coagropacffico that 
makes up this section is based on several sources: Interviews with Coagropacffico 
staff (Arismendi Aristizabal and Apolinar Granja) in Tumaco in 1993 (Escobar 
and Pedrosa), 1997 (Restrepo), 1998 (Escobar and Restrepo), and 2000 (Res- 
trepo); interviews with Ruben Caicedo, a cooperative expert from Tumaco affili- 
ated for a time with Coagropacffico (Escobar, Tumaco 1993); several field trips 
that included interviews on the Rosario river with participating a^ricultores (small 
farmers) in July and October 1993 (Escobar, Grueso, Lozano) and with former 
cooperative members in Guapi and Timbiquf. Interviews were also conducted 
with cvc staff (Proyecto cvc-Holanda) and pladeicop staff in Tumaco and 
Cali (1993,1994). A more detailed treatment of cooperatives in the Pacffico Sur, 
including Coagropacffico, is found in Grueso and Escobar (1996). 

15 This is from Arismendi Aristizabal, leader of the cooperative. Interview in 
Tumaco, August 1998. For him, Coagropacffico did a lot to give local people trust 
and pride in their own abilities to carry out ambitious projects. 

16 In the Pacific, the decima (literally, a poem of ten verses whose origin is in 
the Spanish Golden Age period), is an oral poem made up of forty-four verses, 
most of them octosyllabic, distributed in five groups (four verses in the first one, 
and ten in each of the following four). It is one of the most important elements 
of the black oral literature of the Pacific, and legendary decimeras and decimeros are 
found throughout the region’s history and geography. 

17 A note on the sources and origins of the program. The roots of the pro¬ 
gram lay in the work on adult education by a group of faculty at the Universidad 
del Valle in Cali. This group started to work intensely with black communities 
in the Norte del Cauca region south of Cali in the early 1970S. Their approach 
was that of radical liberation and was thus critical of conventional literacy. By the 
time pladeicop came into thepicture, the group had already been workingwith 
black peasants and indigenous communities for fifteen years. They had just be- 
gun working in some areas of the Pacffico Sur, with funding from Foster Parents 
International (Plan Padrinos). In 1986, my close friend and collaborator Alvaro 
Pedrosa, in conjunction with other faculty and students, proposed the creation 
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of a popular communications foundation, Fundacion Habla/Scribe, with the aim 
of promoting graphic arts and popular communications among marginalized 
communities. The foundation was formally established in 1987 and soon became 
an important presence in the Pacific. A closely related program, Red de Radios 
(Radio NetWork) was also introduced and managed by people in the Communica¬ 
tions Department at Universidad del Valle. Together, the printed media (the en- 
tintados) and the radio network constituted the Gente Entintada y Parlante and the 
Red de Editores Populares del Occidente Colombiano (Popular Editorial Network 
of Western Colombia). I was closely associated with Habla/Scribe since the late 
1980S. This section is based on my collaboration ofmanyyears withPedrosa (see 
also Pedrosa 1989a, 1989b), on my intimate knowledge of Habla/Scribe, and on 
my observation of some of the programs in Tumaco. Pedrosa was largely respon- 
sible for the creation of Habla/Scribe and for the development of the entire gep 
approach, with the help of a young cadre of recent graduates of the Communica¬ 
tions Department at Universidad del Valle, especially Jaime Ariza, Alberto Gaona, 
Jesus Alberto Valdés, Aurora Sabogal, and Jaime Rivas. In 2001 ,1 commissioned 
a historical and analytical study of gep by the Tumaco artist and communicator 
Jaime Rivas to complement my knowledge of the organization and of the com¬ 
munications movement in the Pacific (Rivas 2001). Some previous cultural activ- 
ity in the Pacific served to support gep on its arrival. In Tumaco, this included 
the promotion of traditional dances and musical forms since the late 1970S by 
groups funded by the Institute for Popular Culture and Plan Padrinos (e.g., the 
Fundacion Cultural Escuela Danzas Ecos del Pacifico, founded by the Tumaco 
cultural activist Julio César Montano). 

18 The most important products were short, semiperiodical publications such 
as El papel entintado, Voces del litoral, Ho ja del a^jua, and Boletin de la red de radio, which 
hadvarious orientations—cultural or informational, withtopics from local tradi- 
tions to development and biodiversity—and circulated regionally in editions of 
about twenty-five hundred copies; collections (e.g., in the case of the anniver- 
sary in 1992 of the Conquest of America, under the rubric “Five Hundred Years 
of Future for the Pacific”; or about the new rights accorded by the Constitution 
of 1991); and a large variety of color printed material, often with texts from the 
oral traditions. 

19 Fundacion Habla/Scribe adapted the paper and ink supply and Processing 
tools and Services to the social, climatological, and ecological conditions of the 
Pacific. It developed simple technologies for binding, drawing, printing, record- 
ing, and filing that functioned well in the Pacific. Among the most notable popu¬ 
lar communications foundations created in the Pacificwere Esteros (Tumaco), El 
Chigualo (Barbacoas), Atarraya (Guapi), Sensemaya (Buenaventura), La Resaca 
and La Bahia (Bahia Solano), and Canalete (Istmina). 

20 This is from the collection Tus derechos son mis derechos, from the print cor- 
responding to “The Right to Express My Culture,” referring to article 20 of the 
Constitution of 1991, designed under the direction ofAlvaro Pedrosa and compiled 
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and printed by Habla/Scribe, 1993. Despite the fact that the collection was not de- 
signed by people from the region, it reproduced many of the linoleum prints made 
by locals and successfully captured the sentiment of the moment concerning the 
new rights. gep lasted officially until 1991, but the popular communications move- 
ment endured much longer. Habla/Scribe went through a period of intense activity 
until about 1998, when the political and economic crisis of the country made it very 
difficult for popular ngos to maintain their previous level of activities. 

21 Information for this section comes from ethnographic research and in- 
terviews I carried out with pbp staff at various points between 1993 and 2000. 
I want to highlight particularly conversations and interviews with Libia Grueso 
(the regional pbp coordinator in Buenaventura), Alfredo Vanin (the regional co- 
ordinator in Tumaco), Enrique Sanchez (the coordinator of the Valorar program 
area), and Mary Lucia Hurtado (the coordinator of the Mouilizar program area). 
Other valuable sources of information at the Bogota office were Claudia Leal, Jose 
Manuel Navarrete, and Fernando Gast. For the pcn, Hernan Cortés (Tumaco) 
and Yellen Aguilar (Cali). My first formal involvement with pbp was in the spring 
of 1994, when I prepared a lengthy report for them on trends in intellectual prop- 
erty rights. 

22 The gap between intentions and practice was heightened in the Conocer 
area. Scientific research in this area yielded a lot of valuable studies and infor¬ 
mation, including characterization of ecosystems through biogeographical, eco- 
logical, and mapping techniques, identification of particularly important species 
(e.g., vulnerable taxa), bioindicators and field assessment of pardcular species, 
and species inventories in various subregions. There was very little, however, of 
the “traditional knowledge” component. By 1998, pbp staff had developed an 
approach to the biodiversity that included a combination of approaches Corn¬ 
ing from hierarchy theory, biogeography, landscape and ecosystems ecology, 
and systematics, complemented with ethnobiology and the study of traditional 
knowledge. In terms of biogeography, the region was divided into seventeen bio¬ 
geographical districts, identified through the study of a set of taxa and their cor- 
responding species (plants [thirty-five families], butterflies, reptiles, birds, and 
mammals), previous information from the Ecological ZoningProject (igac 2000 
for last published version), and field research. The seventeen districts clearly 
divided into two large units, those ecosystems closer to the Andes (900-2,600 
meters above sea level) and those of the lowlands (less than 900 meters). This 
classification followed a combination of ecological and historical (chiefly geo- 
logical) data. A second level was the study and classification of landscape units 
with similar structures and habitats. Scientific research expeditions were geared 
toward mapping ecological landscapes in a more thorough manner than before 
(e.g., for mangrove ecosystems or for a number of subregions). Attention was 
paid to the development of bioindicators on the status of particular ecosystems, 
local knowledge and use of the same ecosystems, anthropic processes that de- 
stroy biodiversity, and the viability of conserving biodiversity given the communi- 
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ties present in the area. Finally, species diversity was studied with reference to par- 
ticular spatial scales, habitats, and degrees of endemism. pbp staff developed an 
interesting “ethno-biogeographic approach” that integrated three modules: flora, 
fauna, and ethnic group; the ethnic component related the scientific information 
to the local names and uses of specific flora and fauna. Almost one hundred thou- 
sand items were collected and systematized in the six taxa under consideration. 
Species threatened with extinction, including forty bird and thirty-three mammal 
species, and those with particular promise for a variety of uses—from medicinal 
and food to construction, ornamental, and cosmetic—were inventoried. The in- 
ventories were often carried out with participation by locals, who were first trained 
in Occidental taxonomy. Separate centers for ethnobiological research were es- 
tablished for black and indigenous communities with pbp support. Not all pbp 
studies, however, involved local people. Many of the ethnobiological and eth- 
nobotanical projects were carried out from a standard scientific perspective. See 
pbp’s summary report on biodiversity research and knowledge (pbp 1999) and the 
summary conclusions on conservation priorities (pbp 1998). The most thorough 
earlier study of plant species in the Pacific is that of Forero and Gentry (1989). 

By 1998, most of the pbp staff were convinced of the validity of conservation and 
sustainability strategies anchored in the local communities. In a few instances, 
the projects with communities were quite comprehensive (e.g., projects in the 
Ba jo Calima and the Farrallones de Cali-Naya-Munchique transect, for instance); 
they included aspects such as ethnoecology of local ecosystems, recuperation of 
native seeds and healing practices, identification of bioindicators (e.g., wasps, 
ants, birds of prey), projects of commercialization of particularly promising 
species (e.g., ornamental plants and fruit tree species), diagnoses of the state 
of vulnerable hunting fauna (e.g., danta [Tapirus bairdii], nutria [Lutralonyicaudis], 
turtles, iguanas, parrots, caimdn [Crocodylus acutus], local felines, and deer, etc.), 
possible steps for their protection, and projects for the strengthening of local 
organizations (pbp 1999). If it could be said that pbp arrived at general conclu¬ 
sions from the Conocer area, these were (a) there are still vast geographical areas 
and particular topics about which scientific knowledge is scant; (b) deforestation 
is currently the main source of destruction of diversity; (c) the ongoing erosion 
of diversity and ecosystems may have devastating consequences for the region, 
if not the country and the world; some of these are still poorly understood (e.g., 
potential impact of deforestation of fo rest wetlands on hydrological cycles); and 
(d) while many of the subregions are still salvageable and landscape restoration is 
possible, they will largelydepend on strategies based on the strengthening of tra- 
ditional production systems, on the one hand, and less damaging development 
policies, on the other. 

23 Some degree of consultation with local organizations had taken place in 
1993 and 1994 in order to appoint the coordinator for Mouilizar as well as the re¬ 
gional coordinators (these posts went to representatives of ethnoterritorial orga¬ 
nizations, including Mary Lucia Hurtado’s appointment as Movilizar coordina- 
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tor) and for the first revision of the pbp’s Operational Plan, which resulted in a 
new draft in September 1994 (see Ministerio del Medio Ambiente/PBP 1994). The 
external evaluation team was made up of representatives from the Ministry of the 
Environment, the Department of National Planning, UNDP, and the Swiss gov¬ 
ernment; see Hernandez, Bidoux, Cortés, and Tresierra (1995) for the evaluation 
text. On the nature and impact of this evaluation, see Wilshusen (2001); Equipo 
Ampliado (1997a, 1997b). 

24 The Equipo Ampliado was made up of the following: pbp’s Technical 
Team (composed of heads ofThematic Areas and Regional Coordinators) plus 
seven representatives of ethnoterritorial organizations, including the Proceso de 
Comunidades Negras, pcn (for Valle, Cauca, and Narino provinces), the Mesa 
de Trabajo de Choco (for black organizations of the Choco), the Indigenous 
Organization of Antioquia (oia), the Regional Organization Embera Wounaan 
(orewa), and the Regional Eperara Siapidara Organization (ories). Also impor¬ 
tant was the inclusion of one black and one indigenous representative (Hernan 
Cortés and Manuel Casama, from pcn and orewa, respectively) in the project’s 
Comité Directivo, pbp’s highest-level steering committee. Finally, the new struc- 
ture also included técnicos comunitarios (community technicians, or experts), from 
the same organizations. By 1997, the Equipo Ampliado included eleven represen¬ 
tatives from organizations. See Equipo Ampliado (1997a). 

25 This and the following quotations are from the Piangua Grande document 
(Procesos Organizativos de Comunidades Negras e Indigenas 199 5), also reprinted 
in pbp’s 1995-1997 Operational Plan (Ministerio del Medio Ambiente/DNP/GEF 
1996). 

26 Like concertacion, socializacion was a political concept that was in vogue in the 
encounter between institutions and organizations and among the organizations 
themselves; it pointed at the continuous need to discuss, debate, and devolve to 
communities and organizations the discussions taking place at the interior of the 
project as well as project results. It was a way to ensure that knowledge was widely 
negotiated, disseminated, and appropriated. Ethnoterritorial organizations of- 
ten referred to themselves as procesos ortjanizatiuos, rather than as organizations, in 
order to signal the ever-changing character of social movement dynamics. 

27 The transformation was the result of a long struggle that was initially re- 
sisted by some at the highest level of pbp and its governing bodies. The external 
evaluation mission in 1995 was instrumental in this regard, to the extent that it 
was very favorable for the organizing processes, particular in the Southern Pa¬ 
cific. In this negotiation the point of view that prevailed—promoted chiefly by 
pcn —was that the aim should be to negotiate the project as a whole, rather than 
trying to get more positions, budget, or the like, as some other black organi¬ 
zations proposed. So the concertacion was intense at many levels. Only part of 
the Technical Team supported the idea of the Equipo Ampliado at first, since 
they still wanted a list of projects and activities, which the political-conceptual 
document of Piangua Grande did not make particularly easy. Some pbp staff also 
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attempted to bolster black “civic” organizations to erode the basis for the ethno- 
territorial organizations, arguing that the Equipo Ampliado was biased in favor 
of the latter. Once the Expanded Team became a reality, however, most in the pbp 
supported it. A great battle was won in the fall of 1995 when the basic approach 
was changed from a (still largely scientific) focus on ecosystems to the territorial 
perspective of what became the Territorial Action Programs (taps). This frame- 
work considered (a) strategic ecosystems, but also (b) the kinds of organizing 
processes in the same areas, and (c) the presence or absence ofinstitutions. The 
tap approach took as a point of departure the belief that it is local people who 
make conservation happen. In 1996, taps were largely defined by the regional 
coordinators and their respective technical teams. By the beginning of 1997, the 
Expanded Team was facing opposition again. Some black and indigenous rep- 
resentatives withdrew from it, for different reasons; for some of the indigenous 
organizations, pbp simply lost priority. By the time of their last meeting, the Ex¬ 
panded Team had lost a great deal of clout, in part as a result of a strategy to erode 
the support for pcn on the part of a number of actors, including black liberal 
politicians (interviewwithLibiaGrueso, pbp regional director and pcn member, 
Buenaventura, July 20,1998). 

28 This assessment was shared by activists such as Libia Grueso (regional co- 
ordinator, Buenaventura) and HernanCortés (Equipo Ampliado) of pcn, and by 
pbp staff such as Enrique Sanchez (coordinador, Valorar), Juan Manuel Navarrete 
(area Movilizar), and Alfredo Vanfn (regional coordinator, Tumaco). Interviews 
conducted in Bogota, Tumaco, and Buenaventura, Summer 1998. 

29 The 1995-97 Operational Plan spelled out clearly the new planning strategy 
as it came out of the Equipo Ampliado. It is instructive to quote the view of the 
process adopted in the new document: 

When making the balance of the concertacion process, the organizations 
state clearly the widening of a political space that had never been obtained be- 
fore. They also highlight learning to negotiate, even without clearly identified 
goals.... The Project took on a more territorial dimension, becoming richer with 
the contributions of the organization representatives, even amidst the difficul- 
ties and conflicts. In the last instance, it was about coming up with a new way to 
look at ourselves, of mutual enrichment, without hiding the particular needs as 
organizations or as a Project with a short life and a specific mandate. One learned 
through doing. The path was constructed as one walked and the result was the 
convergence and fusion ofthreevisions [black, indigenous, pbp] that, even ifdif- 
ferences remained, enabled us to fulfill our mandate. What prevailed in the end 
was the fundamental concept that had been floatingaround in the Equipo Am¬ 
pliado from the outset, namely, the conjunction ofTerritory-Culture-Biodiversity, 
a defining triad in terms of the wishes of the organizations and the essential ve- 
hicle for the accomplishment of pbp’s goal as a societal project in the context of 
the emergence of ethnicity and the reappropriation of the territory in the wake 
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of the new legislation for the black and indigenous communities. (Ministerio del 

Medio Ambiente/DNP/GEF 1996: 7) 

To sum up, “the Project had developed into a movement” (7). Nevertheless, the 
project objectives still talked about a new strategy of development, one based on 
the mobilization and autonomy of ethnic groups as well as on scientific knowl- 
edge and sustainability. New dimensions were introduced, however, including 
the idea of using the cbd’s precautionary principle as a guide for development. 
Operationally, ten Territorial Action Programs were identified on biological, geo- 
graphical, cultural, and political grounds, and mostinterventions (subcontracts) 
were directed toward them. Projects were implemented by organizations, ngos, 
and individual researchers. Examples of projects by organizations included com¬ 
munity management of biodiversity in the Golfo de Tribuga (including charac- 
terization of species), carried out by ethnocultural organizations (obapo and 
acaba); a booklet on traditional production practices of communities in the 
Valle river, in the same subregion; evaluation of production systems on the Cajam- 
bre river (odinca); sustainable use ofmangroves on the Saija river (asoprode- 
sa); evaluation of agro-ecosystems on Tumaco (Coagropacffico), and others 
concerning medicinal plants, organizational strengthening, gender factors asso¬ 
ciated with biodiversity (e.g., a study of women’s contribution to biodiversity by 
Fundacion Chilanga in the Timbiquf-Tapaje area and studies of medicinal plants 
and ethnobotanical knowledge by women in several areas). Academic studies in 
various regions, conducted by academic researchers in collaboration with local 
coinvestigators, concerned ethnobotany, hunting fauna, biological corridors, so- 
cial and satellite cartography, evaluation of productive systems, agroecology, en- 
vironmental assessments, potential productive schemes, and so forth. Although 
many of these projects retained a conventional profile, many directly supported 
organizational processes by ethnic and women’s groups. 

5. Identity 

1 This debate is particularly prominent in Melanesian anthropology. See 
Battaglia, ed. ( 1995 ) for a thoughtfiil perspective. 

2 It is well known that in his later writings Foucault sought to develop a posi¬ 
tive theory of the subject through his concept of the techniques of the self. See, 
for instance, Bernauer and Rasmussen, eds. (1988). 

3 In other words, the subject is neither entirely free nor totally subjected to 
power. On the one hand, subjectivity implies subjection to the norms and forms 
of power that make identities possible; on the other, this subjection does not en¬ 
tirely limit the subject, since the power that the subject exercises overflows—and 
is of a different character from—the regulatory power that make him or her possi¬ 
ble, so thatthe subject can always perform the norm in a different manner. These 
concepts can be applied to activists’ identities in ways that show how norms are 
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destabilized and culture mobilized for the production of politics. I thank Juliana 
Florez Florez (Department ofSocial Psychology, Universitat Autonoma de Barce¬ 
lona) for her discussion of these aspects of identity, chiefly based in Butler’s work 
(personal communication, and see Florez 2007). 

4 Grossberg suggests a useful conception of individuality in terms of three 
planes: the subject as the source of experience; the agent as the basis for ac¬ 
tion; and the self as the site of social identity; in short, subjectivity, agency, self/ 
identity. While subjectivity involves attachment to places, as a way of belonging 
agency entails a distribution of acts in space (or territory, in the parlance of the 
Pacific). If places are historical points of belonging and identification, agency is 
what defines the particular form places may take through the empowerment of 
particular populations. Agency creates places as strategic possibilities; it “maps 
how much room there is to move and where and how movement is possible.... 
Agency as a human problem is defined by the articulation of subject positions 
and identities into specific places and spaces ... on socially constructed terri- 
tories. Agency is the empowerment enabled at particular sites” (1996:102). The 
consequences of this conceptualization for rethinking identity—leading to what 
Grossberg calls “a politics of singularity” and the possibility of belonging with- 
out identity—are significant. 

5 The study of ethnic identities has become an important subject among 
pacificologos and pacificrilocjas. The most detailed study of the ethnicization of black 
identities is that of Restrepo (2001, 2002, 2007a); a number of other anthropolo- 
gists (Peter Wade, Mauricio Pardo, Manuela Alvarez, William Villa, Ann-Marie 
Losonczy, Juana Camacho, Bettina Ng’weno, and Michel Agier), sociologists 
(Carlos Agudelo, Christian Gros, Nelly Rivas, Fernando Urrea), historians (Oscar 
Almario), political scientists (Kiran Asher), and geographers (UlrichOslenderand 
Odile Hoffmann) have contributed to this lively debate. Some of these works will 
be introduced in the pages that follow. Several volumes that have appeared since 
the mid-i990s include contributions to the study of identities and social move- 
ments in the Pacific, including Escobar and Pedrosa, eds. (1996), Restrepo and del 
Valle, eds. (1996), Uribe and Restrepo, eds. (1997), Camacho and Restrepo, eds. 
(1999), Pardo, ed. (2001), Mosquera, Pardo, and Hoffmann, eds. (2002), Mos- 
quera and Barcelos, eds. (2007), Restrepo and Rojas, eds. (2004), and a special is- 
sue of thejournal of Latin American Anthropoloøy edited by Peter Wade (Wade 2002). 

6 The chicjualo.or ritual performed upon the death of an infant or young child, 
is one of the most striking examples of this collective memory linked to African 
origin or slavery. The ritual is amply described in the literature. See, for instance, 
Whitten (1986 [1974]), Quiroga (1994), Restrepo (2002). The erasure of explicit 
memories of slavery does not mean that such memories are completely absent. 
Joseph Jordan maintains that it is possible these memories escape the field of 
categories of researchers (personal communication). 

7 Some authors have attempted a long periodization of black identity. Alma¬ 
rio (2001) distinguishes four phases: an ascending phase (from the end of the 
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eighteenth century to the middle of the nineteenth), when the end of the colo- 
nial period opened room for some expressions of alterity; a plateau period (up 
to the first decade of the twentieth century), when an identity linked to the ter- 
ritory but within the context of the nation-state became the norm; a phase of 
decline (1930-70), characterized by a weakening of the previous identity as the 
nation-state gained greater presence; and a new ascending phase that became 
Consolidated with the Constitution of 1991 in the context of multiculturalism and 
pluriethnicity. 

8 This process is explained in various terms: as the introduction of a “neo- 
Africanity as modern historicity” (Losonczy 1999); the imposition of a new cul- 
tural and institutional discourse (Villa 2001); a novel order of alterization (Wade 
1997; Restrepo 2002; Almario 2001); a new script for identity (Pardo and Alvarez 
2001); and a deliberate transition from race to ethnicity (Gros 1997, 2000). These 
evaluations can be said to be valid anthropological descriptions even though, as 
we shall see, they may not address some relevant aspects in the making of iden¬ 
tity, particularly if one thinks from the perspective of collective action. 

9 Restrepo’s doctoral dissertation includes a thorough treatment of these pro- 
cesses in the Pacifico narinense (2008); see also Alvarez (2002) for an insightful 
examination of state practices at the local level in the context of the encounter 
with activists and communities in Tumaco. 

10 Among the most interesting trends in the cultural analysis of the state 
are those that combine Marxism and poststructuralism. Those inspired by the 
Foucaultian notion of governmentality have become prominent. Some journals 
have devoted special attention to these issues (e.g., Economy and Society, Thesis 
Eleven, plus now-defunct journals like Ideoloyy and Consciousness). Some pioneer- 
ing works in this regard were Corrigan and Sawyer (1985), Burchell, Gordon, 
Miller, eds. (1991), and Smith (1987). Other important theoretical works in this 
vein include Cruikshank (1999), Scott (1998), and Mitchell (1991). Among the 
more ethnographic works commonly cited are Gupta (1995), Joseph and Nu- 
gent, eds. (1994), Coronil (1997), and Hansen and Stepputat, eds. (2001). Some 
of these works are susceptible to the same critique as the ethnographies of mo- 
dernity. The analysis proceeds in three stages: first, the state is theorized as be- 
ingdispersed, contradictory, fragmented, and so forth. In a secondmoment, this 
new conceptualization is shown ethnographically. From this, third, the state is 
reintroduced as having a deessentialized, albeit still somewhat encompassing, 
logic; or, in other versions, the state appears so diluted as to have almost no co- 
herent effects at all. This hampers attempts at recomposing a theory of the state, 
which would be the logical step in order to be able to make different claims after 
the fragmenting move. In some cases, the state is seen even as creating its own 
outside and then controlling it! In some ways, despite extremely insightful ef- 
forts, the old desire for the single enemy or cause creeps back into the analysis. 
I am in no way suggesting I have an answer to this predicament; I am pointing 
at the impasse. I find here again a useful parallel with Gibson-GrahanTs (2006) 
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project of recomposing a theory of the economy that suspends the desire for the 
single enemy. 

11 Bakhtin’s concepts of dialogism and self-fashioning and Vygotsky’s views 
on human development are central to the work of these authors. For Bakhtin, 
people author the world through the making of meaning, although not as free- 
wheeling agents but under conditions of heteroglossia, or the simultaneity of 
languages and worldviews with their associated values and presuppositions. 
Similarly, according to Vygotsky, all individual inner speech is social speech. In 
other words, there is an authoring self, but authoring takes place through lan¬ 
guages that are collective. This is why identity is dialogical through and through. 
In short, “dialogism makes clear that what we call identities remain dependent 
upon social relations and material conditions” (Holland et al. 1998:189). 

12 Throughout the 1990S and the early part of the present decade, the pcn 
comprised some 120 organizations in the Southern Pacific and the Cauca Valley 
(Norte del Cauca and Norte del Valle) and a few elsewhere (Atlantic Coast). As I 
indicate below, these organizations are grouped into regional palenques. Some of 
these organizations have been more prominent or active than others. Most have 
only a few participants at any given moment. There is an enduring core of fifteen 
to twenty activists that includes those on the National Coordinating Committee 
and some of the main leaders of each palenque. In an informal conversation I 
had with them in June 2002 in Cali, Libia Grueso and Julia Cogollo estimated 
the number of active pcn members at that point at about one hundred. The core 
group remained together and fully active and committed for the better part of the 
1990S and continues so today. A very small number left the core group during this 
period. Relatively few of the activists have college degrees, and most pcn activ¬ 
ists in local organizations have no formal education beyond high school. 

13 See also Grueso, Rosero, and Escobar (1998) for an extended analysis of 
the earlier phases of the movement. 

14 This and the succeeding quotations in this section are from the proceed- 
ings of the Puerto Tejada conference of September 1993. 

15 This declaration of principles has remained the same throughout the years, 
with minor adjustments. However, the principles have been progressively spelled 
out and operationalized, and the emphasis has shifted among them throughout 
time. In recent years, the fifth principle has taken on salience, as the pcn adopts 
more actively a diasporic position in light of the need for internation solidarity 
to face the conflict. I take up below the application of these principles to black 
women’s struggles. 

16 From these early years, conventional black politics started to capitalize on 
the newly open political and public spaces—getting public jobs for their constit- 
uencies, bureaucratic representation, the use of public fimds to ensure reelection 
and political survival, etc. This affected the meaning of the demands raised by the 
ethnoterritorial organizations, which nevertheless have remained an important 
interlocutor ever since. It was the ethnoterritorial sector of the movement that 
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trained the majority of activists capable of carrying out a critical dialogue with the 
state and of endowing some river communities with a toolkit for the defense of 
their rights within the framework of Ley 70 and Ley 121 of 1991 (Ley 121 ratified 
agreement 169 of the International Labor Organization concerning indigenous 
and tribal communities). Today, the same organizations are organizing nation- 
ally and internationally against displacement and the free trade agreement with 
the United States, among other causes. These accomplishments became main 
ingredients of the political practice of many grassroots organizations. For greater 
detail, see Grueso, Rosero, and Escobar 1998. 

17 This structure worked relatively well until 2000, when some of the 
palenques started to fall apart as a result of the armed conflict. The palenque of 
Tumaco was decimated by paramilitary action, causing most members to leave 
the region. By 2007, the Palenque el Congal from Buenaventura remained quite 
active, and there were attempts to reconstitute some of the other organizations in 
the Southern Pacific that were hurt by displacement. 

18 Con versation with Julia Cogollo, of the Palenque el Congal (Buenaventura) 
at the Cali pcn Office, June 2002. 

19 The trends briefly referred to here that seek to problematize the binary 
between structure and agency are largely based on theories of complexity, self- 
organization, and nonlinearity. I shall have more to say about these approaches 
in the nextchapter. Similar attempts from the perspective of more established so- 
ciological and anthropological theories are those by Tarrow (1994), Melucci (1989), 
and Alvarez, Dagnino, and Escobar eds. (1998). An early attempt at applying a 
framework of self-organization to social movements is found in Escobar (1992). 

20 Conversation with Julia Cogollo, Alfonso Cassiani, and Libia Grueso, Cali, 
June 2002. 

21 In the mid- to late 1990S these included, besides the pcn, the Working 
Group of Choco Organizations; Afro-Colombian Social Movement; Cimarron 
National Movement; National Afro-Colombian Home; Afro-Colombian Social 
Alliance; Afro-South; Afro-Antioquia; Malcom; Cali Black Community Coun¬ 
cil; Vanguard 21 of May; Raizales; and Federation of Organizations of the Cauca 
Coast. Some of the avatars of black movement organizing in Colombia, with 
attention to urban movements in particular, are discussed by Wade (1995). 

22 There is much more to say regarding the relationship between the per¬ 
sonal and the collective. These points were debated in a conversation I had with 
Libia Grueso, Julia Cogollo, and Alfonso Cassiani at the pcn office in Cali in 
June 2002. The occasion was a preliminary discussion on the need to approach 
identity at a personal level. If in the early years of the movement the pressure 
was for the companeros and companeras to “assume” their ethnicity (more explicitly, 
their militancy as part of a collective ethnic movement), today there seems to be 
a need to open up some room for personal (albeit not individualist) discussions 
and specificities. The main awareness continues to be, first, that it is collectivities 
that succeed in becoming important social actors in the long run; second, that 
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even ifit is very important to create space for the personal (reivindicar lo personal), 
it is also important to point out that personal decisions—and even the costs of 
personal choices to particular individuals—have political and historical dimen- 
sions. Here the activists come close to the concept of history-in-person from a 
political vantage point. 

The account of activists’ personal experience that follows has three main 
sources: first, my own acquaintance (and in a handful of cases close collabora- 
tion) with about a dozen of the main activist leaders for over twelve years; second, 
a daylong discussion and sharing of personal narratives with a group of fourteen 
pcn activists in Cali Qune 2002); and responses to a short interview sent over 
the Internet to a similar number of activists. The main questions I posed in both 
exercises were: (1) Where were you bom and where did you grow up through 
the age of fifteen? (2) What was your first encounter with difference, and what 
memory do you have of it (first awareness of difference and of being black)? 

(3) What was your first instance of reaction or anger against injustice? How did 
the desire to be an activist emerge, and what were your first steps as an activist? 

(4) Could you express succinctly your vision of the future for the Pacific? How 
would you articulate your utopia in this regard? I am very much aware of the inad- 
equacy of this methodology for dealing with such a complex issue as the personal 
narratives of activists. As will become clear, I am trying to make a few general 
points. An excellent recent doctoral dissertation based on the life histories of 
pcn activists deals with these issues in depth (Florez 2007). 

23 The last two quotations come from an interview-article by Mary Lucia 
Hurtado, who belonged to pcn in the early 1990S, and published in Escobar and 
Pedrosa (1996). See Hurtado (1996: 332-33). Hurtado’s explanation is clearly in- 
fluenced by black consciousness writings, especially Fanon. 

24 This particular account is based on six hours oftaped interviews conducted 
in 1994. Part of the interview was written up as a narrative and can be found in 
Escobar and Pedrosa, eds. (1996, 265-82; “Relato de Mercedes Balanta,” a 
pseudonym). This courageous and Creative activist remained an important actor 
in local activism until 2003, when she was forced to move to Bogota, where she 
continues to work as a black cultural activist. 

25 Response to interview with Libia Grueso, October 2002. 

26 Microworlds and microidentities, however, do not add up to a centralized, 
unitary self, but result in a succession of shifting patterns—a selfless or “virtual” 
self. Contemporary cognitive science shows that there is no central system un- 
derlying the self; on the contrary, identity is an emergent property of a complex, 
distributed process mediated by social interactions and the construction of nar¬ 
ratives and microworlds in everyday life (Varela 1999). “The cognitive selfis its ou;n 
implementation: its history and its action are of 0 ne piece,” concludes Varela (1999: 54). 
There is much more to say about this synthetic effort, but I leave the discussion 
here for the sake of the overall argument. See also Varela, Thomson, and Rosch 
(1991). Martin Alcoffalso resorts to hermeneutics and phenomenology in her 
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theory of identity (2006), and Gibson-Graham (2006) explicitly draw on Varela 
and on Spinosa, Flores, and Dreyfus, in their exploration of economic activism. 

27 Following these authors, it would be possible to characterize a similar eth- 
ics out of Catholic traditions (certainly among liberation theology practitioners, 
but also many other activists, including some of those in pcn —I would include 
myself here). One finds various expressions of this ethic—more or less explicitly 
stated—in practicing and nonpracticing Catholic intellectuals such as Luce Iriga- 
ray, Gianni Vattimo, Paimon Panikkar, Donna Haraway, and, of course, libera¬ 
tion theologists such as Leonardo Bo ff. 

28 This perspective is presented as a critique of Cartesian modernity and 
advocates for the historical viability of an alternative modernity based on con- 
nections to place and reladvely stable, albeit deeply historical, identities. Again, 
it is impossible to do justice to this complex argument in these few lines. The 
argument is based on and inspired largely by Heidegger’s philosophy and the 
phenomenological biology ofMaturana and Varela (discussed in chapter 6). 

29 See Camacho (2004) for a comprehensive review of the literature. In an- 
thropology, studies of black women started in the 1980S and focused largely on 
women’s role in family and extended kinship (e.g., Friedemann and Espinosa 
1995). The 1990S broughta wave ofinterestin women, particularly within women 
and development (wid) and gender and development (gad) orientations. While 
this literature has been criticized as developmentalist and for failing to seriously 
address the issue of power between women and men (e.g., Lozano 1996, 2005; 
Escobar 1995), it did much to put the question of black women on the map. In 
this literature, gender is often equated with women. Studies of black male gen¬ 
der identities are scarce; the anthropologist Mara Viveros (2002a, 2002b; Viveros, 
Rivera, and Rodriguez, eds. 2006) has pioneered the analysis of masculinity in 
Colombia with some reference to black identities. Another important area of fo- 
cus, also in the 1990S, was gender, biodiversity, and local knowledge (see chapter 
3). Women’s organizations have received some attention, particularly the Black 
Women’s NetWork of the Pacific (e.g., Rojas 1996) and especially successful or¬ 
ganizations such as Guapi’s Matanya y Guasa (Asher 2004), and recently the over¬ 
all intersection of gender and ethnicity has been examined (Asher 1998; Florez 
Florez 2004, 2007). The three most debated features related to gender dynamics 
of river communities in the Pacific have been the matrifocality of kinship, ex- 
plained in terms of the dynamics of slavery (women remaining close to home, 
men traveling widely in the territory); polygyny (also explained in similar terms); 
and the gender complementary of tasks. There is a lot of active debate on the sta¬ 
tus of these concepts and their corresponding practices. See Camacho’s review 
for an extended discussion. 

30 E-mail interview with Libia Grueso, September 22, 2002. 

31 lulia Cogollo in the daylong discussion and sharing of personal narratives I 
had with a group of fourteen pcn activists in Cali in June 2002. See note 22. 
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32 This is why, for instance, mothers “do not make babies” (311) in the sense 
that, as they do in commodity economies, women do not see themselves as “in¬ 
dividual mothers” giving birth to a distinct entity called a baby; on the contrary, 
the whole process is entirely relational, according to which children are the 
outcome of relations involving multiple others, including clans and ancestors. 
Giving birth is not the act of an autonomous free individual, but one of yield- 
ing “what is already anticipated as a social object” (317). Similarly, in regard 
to men’s imputed domination of society, as observed by an outsider: “It is not 
men’s collective activity that ‘creates society’ or ‘makes culture.’ .. . The Mela- 
nesian material at least does not present us with an image of men promoting 
male values that also become the values of society at large, and thereby simply 
using female values in counter-point to their endeavors ... however men are de- 
picted it cannot be as authors of such an entity [society]” (318-19). In addition, 
“gender is not construed as a role ‘imposed’ on [an] individual by ‘culture’” 
(324). 

33 “The difference between man and woman is a difference in being, a dif- 
ference between two worlds, which resists any quantitative assessment. Man 
and woman are irreducible one to the other, and the difference between them 
cannot be evaluated, calculated, and appropriated. It always remains insurmount- 
able.... [The] dialogical relation between man and woman, men and women re¬ 
mains to be invented, almost entirely from scratch” (2000: 84, 85; see also 2001: 
105). Conversely, “being able to identify with the other seems to me an ambigu- 
ous cultural improvement” (2000: 91). Again, let me clarify that Irigaray sees in 
equality before the law an important goal; however, it can only be a start. This 
strong position leads Irigaray to propose farsighted ideas. Intersubjectivity based 
on sexual difference can provide a good model for democracy, one based on re- 
spect for difference and on love rather than property. It would usher in not only 
a new way of relating between women and men—where one is not consumed 
by the other, as in the I love to you imaginary (1996: iogff)—but a new politics 
of social relations as a whole, including interculturality, interreligiosity, and a 
novel practice of universals. Irigaray has been repeatedly accused of essential- 
izing sexual difference. As Grosz (1989: 110-19) argues with conviction, how¬ 
ever, this is a misreading of her position, according to which the body is clearly 
shaped by history and culture (hence her reference to a morphology and not an 
anatomy of the body, which entails a complex conception of the body grounded 
in experience, pleasure, and language). I believe Irigaray’s arguments are valid— 
or have consequences—for thinking about relations among women and, of 
course, among men. 

34 As we already know, the modernity/coloniality/decoloniality research has 
not dealt adequately with gender (Escobar 2003). I am suggesting an extension 
of coloniality (of being, knowledge, and power) through gender in two ways. 
First, coloniality needs to address what Irigaray might consider the “original 
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coloniality” of modernity, namely, the obliteration of gender difference; this op- 
erates through phallogocentric discourse, which also implies the mastery over 
nature through violence and the subjection of life to the individual (the male 
subject of philosophy) and the commodity. Second, the coloniality of racially 
marked women, such as the case of black women of the Pacific. Here, we have the 
vantage point of a double exteriority that places women in a particular position 
in terms of articulating both coloniality and the decolonizing act. For Irigaray, 
it is truth telling and language themselves that are at stake: “The device for think- 
ing and transmitting truth must be reinvented and given a new foundation in sex- 
ual difference. In the absence of such a foundation, the word remains a form of 
power which is unreal and deceptive, a means of seduction which forgets reality 
and respect for the other” (2001:105). Add “cultural” to “sexual” difference and 
one gets, I think, a more complete concept of coloniality. Reworking coloniality 
would thus involve both Irigaray’s aim of representing women otheruhse (than in 
phallogocentric terms; see Grosz 1989:110) and DussePs and Mignolo’s thinking 
otherwise in relation to culturally Eurocentric modernity. The ability of women 
to speak as women—that is, not as “Universal Man,” as Haraway (1989) would 
put it—and the ability of others to speak as others—not as Universal Occidental/ 
White Man—necessitate a process of constructing structures of knowledge ca- 
pable of authenticating different discourses. This process involves plural bodies, 
languages, knowledges, natures, truths. 

35 The discussion about values was telling, and it was indicative of the lack of 
the same values in the conventional political culture of the country. These values 
included responsibility, solidarity, honesty, tolerance, understanding, transpar- 
ency, respect, humility, and clarity and commitment in appropriating the politi¬ 
cal project of the movement. 

36 Since the late 1990S I have been discussing with pcn activists the possibility 
of a collective volume on the pcn’s political, ecological, and cultural thought. The 
project is currently under implementation within the scope of the Otros Saberes proj- 
ects by the Latin American Studies Association, mentioned in the introduction. 

6. Networks 

1 The three representatives were Leyla Arroyo, Carlos Rosero, and Dionisio 
Miranda. swissaid was by then funding some projects in the Pacific, among 
them the publication of the journal Esteros, which became an activist and ngo 
forum for the discussion of things Pacific. The contacts were particularly fruit- 
ful with ngos in Spain, Switzerland, and Germany; solidarity groups in Holland 
and Italy; and with some un groups in Geneva. There is a report of the tour (pcn 
1995a). This first tourwas important in bringing to pcn’s attention several key 
topics, such as the international status of the black communities in the United 
Nations system and the need to maintain a steady flow of information with Eu¬ 
ropean organizations, which underscored the importance of electronic mail. The 
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tour was also instrumental in enabling contacts that would result in funding for 
alternative development projects, particularly with Danish groups. These proj- 
ects enabled an intense political and territorial organizing by pcn in two locali- 
ties (see the conclusion). 

2 iggri had included over the years a number of antidevelopment think- 
ers. By the time of the Hanasaari meeting, it included Smitu Kothari, Ponna 
Wignaraja from Sri Lanka, Luis Lopezllera and Gustavo Esteva from Mexico, Or- 
lando Fals Borda from Colombia, Marja-Liisa Swantz, Thomas Wallgren, and 
Hillkka Pietala from Finland, Majid Rahnema (Iran/France), Wangaeo Surichai 
from Thailand, Yashpal Tandon from Zimbabwe, Judith Bizot and Franck Amal- 
ric from France, Claire Slåtter from dawn in Fiji, Siddhartha and D. L. Shet from 
India, Manfred Max Neff from Chile, Muto Ichiyo from Japan, Thierno Kane 
from Senegal, Ward Morehouse from the United States, and myself. iggri was 
firmly anchored in the alternative development movement in the global south; its 
emergence had been facilitated by meetings sponsored by the Society for Interna¬ 
tional Development in Rome (sid) over the 1970S and 1980S. For a briefhistory of 
iggri, see the Hanasaari report (iggri 1999). 

3 A year before, Fals Borda had convened a much larger gathering in Carta- 
gena, Colombia, to celebrate the twentieth anniversary of the global launching of 
the par movement in 1977 in the same city. Attended by over one thousand peo- 
ple largely from Latin America but also other continents, the gathering brought 
together grassroots struggles against globalization. These more third world- 
oriented gatherings tend to go unreported in northern accounts of the global jus- 
tice movement. I attended the Cartagena meeting and along with four pcn activ- 
ists led a daylong workshop on the Pacific. 

4 I will not deal here with the pga but see the detailed analysis in the doctoral 
dissertations by Juris (2004) and King (2006); see also Roudedge (2003). The peo- 
ple making up the pga group at Hanasaari included a Maori, a well-known Indian 
activist from the Karnataka State Farmers Association (krrs), a Salvadoran labor 
organizer, a Uruguayan environmentalist who was to become the main person of 
etc Group in Mexico (Silvia Ribeiro), plus four or five Europeans who had been 
among the initiators of the pga in Geneva. pcn activists played a salient role in 
pga for a number of years, including through their participation in the organiz¬ 
ing meetings in Geneva of January 1998, the Inter-Continental Caravan in Europe 
of June 1999, the pga conferences in Bangalore (1999) and Cochabamba (2001), 
other events in various parts of the world in 1998-2002 (including preparation 
for and participation in demonstrations in Prague and Genoa), and as a member 
of the Committee of Conveners since 1998 and Latin American convener in the 
period 1999-2002. Despite the input from “the South,” analyses of the pga have 
shown the persistence of practices ascribing greater power to the European activ¬ 
ists, what Roudedge has called “the contested social relations within pga” (2003: 
343; see also Juris’s chapter on the pga [2004]). On the pga Inter-continental 
Caravan, see Featherstone (2003). 
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5 I am combining notions from complexity, autopoiesis, and assemblage 
theory to be discussed later in the chapter. To anticipate a bit, a basic insight 
of these trends is the need to account for structure as the emergent property 
of a dynamic system, including (a) the bringing together of a set of hetero- 
geneous elements in terms of fimctional complementarities; (b) the presence 
of catalysts; (c) a stable pattern of behavior, endogenously generated, that re- 
sults from the interlocked heterogeneities (as, for example, in the case of self- 
organizing markets). Second, a characterization of meshworks as entities that 
(a) are self-organizing and grow in unplanned directions (such as Deleuze’s 
and Guattari’s rhizomes, 1987); (b) are made up of diverse human and non- 
human elements; (c) exist hybridized with other meshworks and hierarchies; 

(d) articulate together heterogeneous elements without imposing uniformity; 

(e) are determined by the degree of connectivity that enables them to become 
self-sustaining. There are other aspects of meshwork dynamics to be taken into 
account, such as (a) place-based strategies along with strategies of interweav- 
ing with other networks; (b) incorporation of new nodes with conservation 
of autopoiesis; (c) evolution by drift triggered by the environment (structural 
coupling between meshwork and environment with preservation of internal or- 
ganization); (d) processes of destratification and reterritorialization of places, 
territories, regions, identities. See Escobar (2000) for a more detailed account 
of some of these concepts. 

6 I characterized the knowledge production of pcn as having the following 
features (Escobar 2000): It is conjunctural without being punctual—it is cumula- 
tive and progressively refined; it is developed “on the run”; this means that there 
is little time to create the knowledge-production infrastructure that could make 
it more lasting; it is pragmatic without being just utilitarian or fimctional to the 
struggle; it is geared toward the articulation of demands but always with a sense 
of the long-term goal, namely, the defense of the historical life project of the com- 
munities. Other features are as follows: It is recursive to the extern that the same 
themes (territory, identity, cultural difference) are worked on in different ways 
at many scales—that is, knowledges have a fractal recursivity (self-similarity); it 
is “epistemologically dirty”—it grabs what it can and from whatever sources are 
at hand; it cares little or nothing about disciplines and proceeds more through 
bricolage than through systematic theory building, although theory is important 
to the process; it is profoundly interdisciplinary, although particularly disciplin- 
ary forms of knowledge have been important (anthropology, geography, ecology, 
gender studies). 

7 Based primarily on interviews with Libia Grueso and Carlos Rosero in 2000 
and 2001 and on conversations with other pcn participants in these events, in¬ 
cluding Hernan Cortés, Yellen Aguilar, and Leyla Arroyo; it is also based on my 
collaboration with the movement over the years on particular projects, my par- 
ticipation at some of the events mentioned (including partial overlap at events 
in 1995 and 1998 in Europe and many of the academic events), and assiduous 
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collaboration on a variety of funding proposals, international campaigns, and 
so forth. 

8 Interviewwith Libia Grueso, Chapel Hill, October 2001. 

9 On desc, see pcn (2006). An initial statement on human rights and black 
communities is found in pcn (1995b). On the early debates on self-definition, 
see Grueso (1996), pcn (1999); this latter project, written by pcn, included Cen¬ 
tral American black communities such as the Garifuna. See also the Dedaracidn 
conjunta de las oryanizaciones de descendientes de ajricanos en el continente Americano, is- 
sued by black organizations from the five Andean countries on April 28, 2000, as 
input to the Durban Conference, pcn digital archives contain materials on many 
of the meetings (e.g., binational meetings) but these are not systematized. 

10 See, for instance, the “Cali Consensus” drafted by a coalition of black or¬ 
ganizations for the Second Afro-Colombian Communal Council, led by President 
Uribe in Cali on June 7, 2007. Several members of the U.S. Congress Black Cau- 
cus participated in this event. For more information on Washington, D.C., ac- 
tions, see the web pages of pcn and wola. 

11 At least 60 percent of the speakers and 80 percent of the 120-plus people 
attendingwere Afro-Colombian intellectuals, activists, and academics. The event 
was organized by Claudia Mosquera, a professor of social work and researcher at 
the Grupo de Estudios Afrocolombianos, Universidad Nacional, Bogota. I coor- 
dinated one of the sessions, “Reparations in the contextof the armed conflict.” 
See Mosquera and Barcelos, eds. (2007). 

12 There was an acute sense that concepts that circulate globally need to be 
transformed in light of national conditions. To this extent, the debate on Afro- 
reparations resulted in convergences around a number of points, including (a) it 
has to link memory and justice, past and present; that is, while it should recover 
memories of slavery it also needs to contribute to redress racism and discrimina- 
tion in the present; (b) it has to involve a sense of justina reparatiua y trans/orma- 
dora (reparative and transformative justice); (c) it needs to attend to the diversity 
of experiences, including issues of gender, age, and region; some participants 
suggested that it should embrace the project of healing the wounds caused by 
sexism and take the terrritorio-cuerpo as a focus of struggle; (d) it should aim at 
empowering subaltern subjects, going beyond the reconstruction of a collective 
memory and the decolonization of hierarchical geographies of race; (e) it should 
embrace equally action, reflection, and commitment. Conversely, some local 
activists’ debates presaged international ones; what was called the principle of 
compensation—the first of six principles for development plans for the Pacific— 
anticipated international discussions on reparations. Enunciated in 1994 by pcn 
and other Afro-Colombian organizations, this principle identified the historical 
imbalance between the material and cultural contributions of the black commu¬ 
nities to nation building and the meager retribution by the nation in terms of 
investment and conditions for development in areas where black communities 
predominate. The entire discussion on reparations connects with this book’s 
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framework on economic, ecological, and cultural distribution conflicts—indeed, 
reparations involve the three dimensions of conflict. In the case of ecology, one 
could posit the existence of “ecological memories” linked to resistance and the 
study of “reparation ecologies” as a parallel project to the restoration ecology 
of biologists. The notion of ecological debt could be seen as an element in the 
framework of reparation ecologies. 

13 Castells’s characterization ofnetworks is suggestive: “A network is a set of 

interconnected nodes.... Networks are open structures, able to expand without 
limits, integrating new nodes as long as they are able to communicate within the 
network, namely as long as they share the same communication codes... . Net¬ 
works are appropriate instruments for a capitalist economy based on innovation, 
globalization, and decentralized concentration; for work, workers, and firms 
based on flexibility, and adaptability; for a culture of endless deconstruction and 
reconstruction_Switches connecting the network... are the privileged instru¬ 

ments of power. . . . Since networks are multiple, the interoperating codes and 
switches between networks become the fundamental sources in shaping, guid¬ 
ing, and misguiding societies” (1996:469-71). The consequences ofthis concep- 
tualization assume a dystopian dimension: “Dominant functions are organized 
in networks pertaining to the space of flo ws that links them up around the world, 
while fragmenting subordinate functions, and people, in the multiple space of 
places, made of locales increasingly segregated and disconnected from each 
other. ... Not that people, locales, or activities disappear. But their structural 
meaning does, subsumed in the unseen logic of the meta-network where value is 
produced, cultural codes are created, and power is decided” (476-77; 1997). 

14 A well-known aspect of ant is that this process greatly depends on ma¬ 
terials that are not only human. For Latour (1993), moderns have been able to 
construct powerful networks to the extent that they have been able to enlist non- 
human elements—technologies, substances, scientific knowledge, etc.—in the 
creation of longer and more connected networks. A question of interest to social 
movements arises from this exposition: How does one compare networks? ant’s 
conclusion in this respect, it seems to me, is epistemologically weak: that one 
can talk only about longer and more powerful networks (invariably, those of the 
moderns) in terms of the methods and materials they utilize to generate them- 
selves. Strathern (1996a) presents a corrective to this view in that “pre-moderns” 
(Latour’s term) have a greater capacity for constructing (longer) hybrids and net¬ 
works than one might suspect, by rolling into them equally unsuspected entities 
or materials—from clans and animals to the ancestors; premoderns might also 
be more adept at “cutting the network” than moderns, whose greed and sense of 
property (e.g., intellectual property) might compel them to arrive at premature 
closure (e.g., a patent, which forecloses the inventiveness of the previously exist- 
ing network which produced itasapossibility). Castells’s networks, like Latour’s 
actor-networks, have a tendency for limitless expansion; this all-embracing logic 
is in keeping with a particular style of theorizing. 
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15 Cyberspace is seen by some as embodying a new model oflife and world 
making; it is seen by enthusiasts as a space of collective intelligence or a “noo- 
sphere” (a sphere of collective thought, after Teilhard de Chardin) with the 
potential to constitute an internetworked society of intelligent communities cen- 
tered on the democraticproduction of culture and subjectivity. Pierre Lévy (e.g., 
1997) has most powerfully articulated this thesis in recent years. The recent work 
by the liberation theologian Leonardo Boff on religacion (2000)—a “reconnect- 
ing” of humans with nature, each other, the earth, the cosmos, God—could also 
be interpreted in this light (he appeals explicitly to complexity). Discussions of 
the impact of icts on daily life abound, including those examining cybercultures 
(e.g., Harcourt, ed. 1999; Bell and Kennedy, eds. 2000; Burbano and Barragan, 
eds. 2002). As Terranova (2004: 75-97) warns, there are clear interfaces between 
Capital and the digital economy. Cybercultural politics can thus be most effec- 
tive ifit fiilfills two conditions: awareness of the dominantworlds thatare being 
created by the same technologies on which the progressive networks rely; and 
an ongoing tacking between cyberpolitics and place-based politics, or political 
activism in the locations where networkers or netweavers live. This is the politics 
that some of today’s movements are attempting to develop in creatively combin- 
ing strategies for action atvariousscales (King 2006; Harcourt, ed. 1999; Escobar 
2000). 

16 As an advocate of this research said in a comprehensive introduction to 
the subject, “Networks will dominate the new century to a much greater degree 
that most people are yet ready to acknowledge” (Barabasi 2002: 7, 222). The sci- 
entists’ most striking claim is that there are some basic laws governing all net¬ 
works. For instance, networks are highly interconnected, so that huge networks 
constitute “small worlds” in the sense that all elements in the network, owing 
to the presence of hubs and connectors, are only a few links away from all oth- 
ers. Networks follow certain rules that scientists refer to as “power laws” (e.g., 
Barabasi 2002; King 2006; Duncan 2003). 

17 Nobody has diagnosed the dangers of the worlds enabled by new informa¬ 
tion and communication technologies like Paul Virilio (see, e.g., 1997,1999). 

18 This section is largely based on Internet and library research over the pe- 
riod 1992-2000. See chapter 3, n. 19, for sources. I thank Henk Hobbelink and 
Nelson Alvarez of grain in Barcelona for their time when I was there in 1999. 
Mary King’s research with grain in spring 1999 has also been important to 
my thinking in this section (e.g., King 2000 and 2006). The biodiversity area is 
changing so rapidly that is impossible for a single researcher to follow its mul¬ 
tiple developments. 

19 The scope (Scientific Committee on Problems of the Environment) Pro¬ 
gram on Ecosystem Functioning of Biodiversity and the United Nations Environ¬ 
ment Program’s Global Biodiversity Assessment Program follow this approach. 
See scope’s technical volumes, particularly H. A. Mooney et al. (1995); and the 
useful review of the project in Baskin (1997). On the science of biodiversity, 
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see also the Diuersitas newsletter launched in July 2002 by scopes and UNESCO 
among others. 

20 Article 2 of the Convention on Biological Diversity provides the following 
definition: ‘“Bioloyical diversity’ means the variability among living organisms 
from all sources including, inter alia, terrestrial, marine and other aquatic ecosys- 
tems and the ecological complexes ofwhich they are part; this includes diversity 
within species, between species and of ecosystems.” This definition was fiirther 
refined by the World Resources Institute (wri) as comprising genetic diversity, 
the variation between individuals and populations within a species, and species 
and ecosystems diversity, to which some added functional diversity (wri 1994: 
147 )- 

21 King’s dissertation is based on field research and interviews conducted at 
a number of sites in the biodiversity network, including grain, the cbd head- 
quarters in Montreal, and CBD-related meetings elsewhere, among other sites. 

22 For a more detailed presentation of this section, see Escobar (1998). There 
are differences and contestations within this dominant perspective, although 
they do not significantly alter the overall framework. At iucn, for instance, a 
number of groups have pushed for benefit-sharing schemes, including coman- 
agement and self-management, agroecology, and a range of cultural-political 
approaches for conservation; see, e.g., Borrini-Feyerabend, Pimbert, Farvar, Ko- 
thari, and Renard (2004), and the ongoing publications ofiucN’s Commission 
on Environmental, Economic and Social Policy, particularly Policy Matters. I thank 
Grazia Borrini-Feyerabend and Maria Fernanda Espinosa of iucn for discussion 
and materials on these approaches. Community-based resource management 
schemes are usefully discussed in Brosius, Tsing, and Zerner (1998). 

23 This discussion reflects the state of the debate up to the late 1990S. Since 
then, there have been tremendously important de velopments in the field ofintel- 
lectual property in relation to biodiversity and more broadly that would be im¬ 
possible to summarize here; these challenge the mainstream framework with its 
resulting “harmonization model” of all intellectual property rights systems under 
a single cultural logic. These include conceptualizations and practices of Creative 
commons, collective rights, communal frames, access to knowledge, ethical and 
spiritual guidelines, and so forth. Since 2000, the work of the Intergovernmen- 
tal Committee (igc) of the World Intellectual Property Organization (wipo) on 
genetic resources, traditional knowledge, and folklore has been important in 
expanding the debate and possible outcomes in the field of genetic resources and 
intellectual property, including the protection of traditional knowledge. The de- 
bates became newly active at cop 7 in Kuala Lampur (2004) around traditional 
knowledge (article 8 j of the cbd), the role of the wto (trips), and a push for 
greater participation by indigenous representatives. On these issues, see the pa- 
pers sponsored by iucn, including Ruiz (2004), de la Cruz (2004), Vivas-Eugui, 
Espinosa, and Winkler (2004). See also the recent volume by Gosh (2005), which 
addresses intellectual property issues in the natural and digital worlds; and 
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Hayden (2004) and Hirsch and Strathern, eds. (2004), which feature anthropo- 
logical contributions to property debates. 

24 There are at least four internationally known organizations in this area: 
grain and rafi/etc; Vandana Shiva’s Research Foundation for Science, Tech¬ 
nology, and Natural Resource Policy in India; and the Malaysian-based Third 
World NetWork; and grain . They are joined by a number of ngos in Latin Amer¬ 
ica, Asia, and Africa and a few others in North America and Europe. There are 
progressive ngos in almost every country in Latin America with connections to 
this perspective (such as Accion Ecologica in Ecuador and ilsa and Grupo Semi- 
llas in Colombia). Together, these ngos enacta loose assemblage. These groups 
are adamantly opposed to intellectual property rights as a mechanism for the pro- 
tection of local knowledge and resources. On this perspective, see especially the 
works of Vandana Shiva (e.g., 1993,1997); the Third World NetWork magazine, 
Resurgence; etc’s communiqués and Occasional Paper series; and grain’s news¬ 
letter, Seedlings. Two other groups that of ten issue sophisticated and timely mate¬ 
rial and analysis on related issues are Focus on the Global South, in Bangkok, and 
the Corner House in the United Kingdom. These organizations often coordinate 
action with social movement organizations, such as Via Campesina, or anti-GMO 
campaigns. etc has been particularly present at World Social Forum meetings in 
conjunction with social movement organizations working on similar issues. 

25 On the differences between centralized, decentralized, and distributed net- 
works, see Barabasi (2002:145). 

26 The category flat, as used in this section, is completely different from the 
concept of flat files in mathematics and from the meaning given to it by Thomas 
Friedman in his book The World Is Flat (2005). I see the movement toward flat al- 
ternatives as taking place in a number of very different fields, including systems 
theory and informatics of the 1940S and 1950S; network theories in the physical, 
natural, and social Sciences; some strands of thought in geography, cognitive sci¬ 
ence, and informatics/computing; complexity theories in biology; and Deleuze’s 
and Guattari’s neorealism. These are not altogether new, of course. I also see 
Foucault’s work within this frame (e.g., Foucault’s theory of the archaeology 
of knowledge may be seen as a theory of autopoiesis and self-organization of 
knowledge; his concept of “eventalization” resonates with recent proposals in 
assemblage theory; and his entire conception of power anticipates development 
in actor-network theory). 

27 Deleuze deploys a difficult mathematical language that de Landa explains, 
particularly the concepts of multiplicity as a form of organization “which has no 
need whatsoeverofunity in order to form a system” (2002:13); manifolds, as the 
space of possible states of a system, regulated by the system’s degrees of free- 
dom; dynamical processes, in terms of trajectories in a space, recurrent behavior, 
and processes of differentiation; singularities that act as attractors around which 
a number of trajectories converge within the same sphere of influence (basin of 
attraction), possibly leading to a steady state (structural stability); and so forth. 



De Landa summons complexity concepts to explain the Deleuzian world. Multi- 
plicities are concrete universals; they are divergent and cannot be thought of in 
terms of three-dimensional Euclidean space but of nth dimensional (nonmetric) 
topological spaces, although the former is produced through differentiations in 
the latter. This happens through physical processes of differentiation of an undif- 
ferentiated continuous intensive space into extensive structures (i.e., discontinu- 
ous, divisible structures with metric properties) through processes that include 
phase transitions, symmetry breaking, etc. Multiplicities are thus immanent in 
material processes (see also the useful Primer on Complexity at the end of the 
volume by Haila and Dykes, eds. 2006). 

Concrete realizations of a multiplicity are more accurately actualizations of 
a larger field of virtuality. This approach requires understanding the individua- 
tion of possible histories. This is complicated because the actualization of vec- 
tor fields is rarely a linear process; on the contrary, it is shaped by nonlinear dy- 
namics; trajectories may emerge out of an attractor even by accident or external 
shocks; they are always the result of a contingent history. Alternatives that are 
pursued at a given point (especially at bifurcation) may depend on chance fluc- 
tuations in the environment (a point underscored by complexity theorists, e.g., 
Prigogine and Nicolis 1989; Solé and Goodwin 2000), in a conjunction of chance 
and necessity. What matters in the investigation is to remain close to the specific 
individuation going on—that is, to the formation of spatiotemporal structures, 
boundaries, etc. 

28 Hence “one of the tasks of a philosopher attempting to create a theory of 
virtuality is to locate those areas of the world where the Virtual is still expressed, 
and use the unactualized tendencies and capacities one discooers there as sources of insight 
into the nature of Virtual multiplicities” (2002: 67, as I suggested in the case of alter¬ 
natives to modernity; emphasis added). This task could also be done by working 
backward from the concrete actualizations toward the Virtual and by considering 
the population of multiplicities that exist in the plane of consistency. Alternative 
possibilities need to be shown as “historical results of actual causes possessing 
no causal power of their own” (75). Information can play a key role in these pro¬ 
cesses, for instance, in systems or networks poised at the edge of a threshold (see 
also, e.g., Kauffman 1995). 

29 Some other aspects ofassemblage theory are as follows: First, assemblage 
theory emphasizes the exteriority of relations. Second, it postulates two dimen- 
sions of analysis: (a) the role played by the components, from the purely material 
to the purely expressive; (b) processes of territorialization and deterritorializa- 
tion that either stabilize or destabilize the identity of an assemblage. Third, it 
introduces several other mechanisms, particularly those of coding and decoding 
(by genes and language). Assemblage theory also seeks to account for the mul- 
tiscaled character of social reality and provides adjustments to this end. First, it 
recognizes the need to explain the historical production of the assemblage but 
without emphasizing only the moment of birth (e.g., as in the origin of the col- 
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lectivity pcn) or original emergence of its identity at the expense of processes 
that maintain this identity through time. Second, assemblages (e.g., organiza- 
tions) come into being in a world already populated by other assemblages; given 
a population of assemblages at one scale, they can generate Iarger-scale assem¬ 
blages using members of existing population as components. Third, there are 
complex entities that cannot be treated as individuals. Here de Landa introduces 
other (nonmetric, topological) concepts from Deleuze, particularly those of pos- 
sibility spaces or phase spaces (from physical chemistry) and attractors (universal 
singularities or topological invariants) that might be shared by many systems; 
and the concept of diagram as that which structures the space of possibilities of 
a particular assemblage. 

Finally, there is the question of how assemblages operate at larger time scales— 
they often endure longer than their components and change at a slower rate. 
Does it take longer to effect change in organizations than in people, for example? 
At this level, one should identify (a) collective unintended consequences—slow, 
cumulative processes—that result from repeated interactions; (b) products of de- 
liberate planning. The first item is more common in long-term historical change. 
In the second case, enduring change happens as a result of mobilization of in- 
ternal resources (from material resources to solidarity). In general, the larger the 
social entity targeted for change, the larger the amount of resources that must be 
mobilized. This implies thatspatial sede does have temporal consequences since the neces- 
sary means may have to be accumulated over time. Said differently, the laryer the spatial 
scale of the ch ange desired, the more extensive the alliances amony those involved need to 
be, and the more enduriny their commitment to chanye. There is no simple correlation, 
however, between larger spatial extension and long temporal duration. In the 
case of assemblages that do not have a well-defined identity, such as dispersed, 
low-density networks, this dynamic is a strength (the strength of weak links) 
and a weakness at the same time: On the one hand, “low density networks, with 
more numerous weak links, are for this reason capable of providing their compo- 
nent members with novel information about fleeting opportunities. On the other 
hand, dispersed networks are less capable of supplying other resources, like trust 
in a crisis, the resources that define the strength of strong links. They are also less 
capable of providing constraints, such as enforcementoflocal norms.Theresult- 
ing low degree of solidarity, if not compensated for in other ways, implies that as 
awhole, dispersed communities are harder to mobilize politically and less likely 
to act as causal agents in their interaction with other communities” (2006: 35). 
De Landa applies this theory systematically to the worlds of persons, organiza¬ 
tions, and governments. 

BO Churchman (1968) and Laszlo (1972) were popular introduetions to the 
systems approach. See also Emery, ed. (1969), Churchman (1971). On general 
systems theory, see Bertalanfty (1975), Laszlo, ed. (1972). Heinz von Foerster 
was among the first to formalize theories of self-organization (e.g., see the vol- 
ume of papers assembled by Varela, von Foerster 1981); Jantsch (1980; Jantsch 
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and Waddington, eds. 1976) attempted a useful integration of theories of self- 
organization coming from physical chemistry (e.g., Prigogine and Stengers, 
1984), cognitive science (Maturana and Varela 1980, 1987), mathematics, evo- 
lutionary biology, and philosophy. Margaret Mead and Gregory Bateson were 
important participants in these debates, always relating cybernetics to cultural 
mechanisms and back (see, for instance, Mead’s Introduction to von Foerster et 
al., eds. 1968, entitled “The Cybernetics of Cybernetics”). 

Bl Tomy knowledge, there is no integrated history of these movements, par- 
ticularly from the perspective ofhow they have influenced today’s trends. Two use¬ 
ful books thatfocus on the biographies and contributions of the main architects 
of these movements are Heims (1991), for the cybernetics group gathered around 
the famous Macy Conferences (1946-53), including Margaret Mead and Greg¬ 
ory Bateson, Norbert Wiener, John von Neumann and Warren McCulloch; and 
Hammond (2003), which features the main figures in general systems research, 
including Bertalanffy, Rappaport, Boulding, and others, payingattention to the 
interrelated contexts of cybernetics, systems, engineering, management, ecol- 
ogy, and social theory. Toward the end of his book, Heims discusses Heinz von 
Foerster’s “second cybernetics” (or second-order cybernetics) group, which, from 
the 1960S on, worked on the conceptual (rather than technical) development 
of some of the insights of systems and cybernetics, particularly self-organization; 
Heims locates in this group researchers in France, Belgium, and England besides 
the United States, and the biologists Humberto Maturana and Francisco Varela 
in Chile (Heims 1991: 283-84), to which could be added the jointwork ofTerry 
Winograd and the Chilean Fernando Flores (1986). Contemporary complexity 
theories cannot be reduced to these earlier trends, yet they cannot be understood 
without them. Another important element in the development of complexity 
theories was the mathematical approaches in France ofRené Thom (catastrophe 
theory, 1975) and George Mandelbrot (fractals). Thom’s mathematically derived 
theory of morphogenesis influenced biologists like Conrad Waddington and 
philosophers like Deleuze and Guattari. The development of dynamical systems 
and nonequilibrium thermodynamics are other factors commonly cited in this 
regard. Some additional references are found in Escobar (1994). 

32 Maturana’s and Varela’s work can be seen as among the most profound of 
this entire group ofthinkers in terms ofits epistemological, biological, technolog- 
ical, and social implications. First, they bring back into the picture the centrality 
of body and experience; this has significant implications for science (particularly 
cognitive science), ai, epistemology (beyond representation and constructivism), 
and the ethics of society. In terms ofAl, a main consequence is the need to aban¬ 
don the idea that communication is the transfer of information; it is instead the 
modeling of a shared world through language. This implies bracketing the im- 
mediately utilitarian drive of much ai engineering: “If we emphasize the histori- 
cal process that leads to emergent regularities without final fixed restrictions, we 
recover the biological condition of an open-ended finality; if, on the contrary, we 
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emphasize a network that acquires a very specific capacity in a well-demarcated 
domain [as in much ai or network talk], representation sneaks back in.... [it is 
thus important to] remain doser to biological reality than to praymatic considerations” 
(Varela 1996 [1988]: 113). Although the enaction paradigm remains marginal in 
ai, there are small groups working from this perspective (Harry Halpin, personal 
communication). Winograd and Flores (1986) have elaborated a persuasive ap- 
proach to computers and ai based on Heidegger’s and Maturana’s and Varela’s 
ontology, introducing the fascinating notion of “ontological design”—the design 
oftools and technologies that reveal modes ofbeing. 

Maturana’s and Varela’s influence has been significant in theoretical biology, 
cognitive science, and social theory in Latin America and some European coun- 
tries. Their work would require an entire separate treatment, yet I want to give at 
least some idea of their most fundamental insights. Beginning with Maturana’s 
biology of cognition in the 1960S, continuing with his joint work with Varela in 
the i970sandig8os focused on the notion ofautopoiesis, and Varela’s own work 
on enaction until his death in 2001, and still going on today with the work of 
Maturana and colleagues in Chile, which foregrounds the biology of love, eth- 
ics, and social concerns, these two biologists have produced a compelling and 
complete theoretical system linking the biological and the social. The system is 
based on the fundamental insights that living beings are self-referential and self- 
creating entities, for which they coined the term autopoiesis, and that cognition is 
the most fundamental act of living. From their very first joint treatise, Autopoiesis 
and Coynition (1980; originally published in Spanish in 1972; see also Maturana and 
Varela 1987), they applied these basic insights to a broad range of biological and 
social phenomena—from simple living beings to ontogeny and phylogeny; from 
reproduction and heredity to evolution; from machines to society; from cognition 
to love—amounting to a veritable biologically based theory of systems and society 
that reconnects body and mind, person and world, biology and humanity. 

Epistemologically, Maturana’s and Varela’s work is based on what they term 
the fundamental circularity of knowledge, action, and experience. Theirs can be 
said to be, in de Landa’s terms, a neorealist epistemology but one that is also 
deeply constructivist in its own way, to the extent that although it might admit 
of a mind-independent reality, it argues that all knowledge is deeply embodied 
and thus never fully independent of the observer (their appeal is to “a uia media: 
to understand the regularity of the world we are experiencing at every moment, 
but withoutanypointof reference independent of ourselves” [1987: 241]; so the 
observer has no recourse other than to construct a metadomain of discourse 
in which she or he can couch her or his observations). Their work is derived 
from an established systems’ view, but here again one finds their own particu- 
lar, carefully developed set of notions. Orcjanization ref ers to the set of relations 
among the components of a system that must be present for the system or living 
being to exist as such. Living beings are autonomous systems in that the only 
product of their organization is themselves. Throughout their history, systems 
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go through structural changes without losing their basic organization. Changes 
in the environment trigger, but do not determine, structural changes, through 
what Maturana and Varela called “structural coupling” (loss of organization— 
that is, loss of the basic set of relations among components—leads to disin- 
tegration). In other words, structural change of living beings always implies 
conservation of autopoiesis; this is the meaning of adaptation. Evolution is the 
result of natural drift, meaning continuous structural coupling with the environ¬ 
ment but with conservation of autopoiesis. This does not equate with the stan¬ 
dard view of natural selection, in which living beings adapt progressively to an 
external world. In more complex social life, the key becomes the coordination of 
behavior between organisms constituting third-order unities through networks 
of “co-ontogenies”; this coordination takes place through communication in a 
linguistic domain. 

33 A subtle but key distinction made in this paragraph is that between “char- 
acterization” and “knowledge” of the system. The first relates to the character- 
ization of the autopoietic entity as such, centered on the domain in which the 
components establish the relations that result in the entity; this is the biophysical 
space of the living system. The second refers to a metadomain with respect to 
the biophysical domain, from which one describes it, which is part of the en¬ 
vironment in which one beholds the entity in question. But this metadomain 
is not constitutive of the system since it does not participate in the making of 
the components or their relations. Representation and self-consciousness (the 
anthropologist’s reflexivity) are one more domain ofinteraction in the structural 
coupling of living entities with their environment. However, I want to make clear 
that Maturana’s and Varela’s most basic point is that one is always immersed in a 
domain of description; indeed, reality is a domain of description, that is, of that 
with which one interacts. As describing system, one interacts with one’s descrip- 
tions as if they were independent entities. Here and there Maturana and Varela 
seem to admit of a substratum in which the interactions occur, but it can never 
be characterized in terms of properties independent of the observer. It follows 
that reality, in the last instance, is the domain of descriptions of which one, as 
describing system, is part and that there is no such thing as a universe of inde¬ 
pendent entities (e.g., 1980: 22-56). Much of Autopoiesis and Cogmtion is devoted 
to working out this epistemological position (whether this framework provides a 
fully adequate solution to the problematic of the circularity of knowledge and the 
hermeneutic circle is a matter of debate). 

34 This would be the beginning of another story altogether. These remarks 
come from a lecture by Goodwin at Schumacher College in Devon, England, 
February 20, 2006, and conversations with him throughout that week, and 
from Goodwin’s most recent book (Goodwin 2007). Goodwin finds great 
hope in a holistic science that integrates mainstream science with the science 
of qualities, forms, and intensities that he sees present in the work of Goethe 
and also in many indigenous traditions. These Sciences incorporate experience, 
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feelings, and intuition as modes ofknowledge. In sum, Goodwin, amongoth- 
ers, is trying to articulate anew the role of experience, feelings, intuition, and 
embodied knowledge as epistemological and ontological questions. For him, 
the issue is how to rethink humans’ place within the flows of Creative emer- 
gence on the planet on the basis of a deeper understanding of living process 
that moves back and forth between the life of form and forms of life. This has 
tremendous implications for ecological design. The analysis of biological life 
in terms of meaning has been developed by Markos (2002) by building bridges 
between hermeneutics and biology and as a complement to the more common 
genecentric and mechanistic biological thinking. Needless to say, proposals 
such as Goodwin’s and Markos’s are not accepted or even acknowledged in 
most of biology. 

Conclusion 

1 I participated in the discussions about the project throughout, and funding 
was secured largely through the mediation of the Danish anthropologist Søren 
Hvalkof. The project was implemented by the local ethnoterritorial organiza- 
tions and community councils, with steady involvement by pcn activists from 
Buenaventura and Cali. The foundation’s decision to fund directly a social move- 
ment (ethnoterritorial) organization was a rare occurrence in international devel¬ 
opment. The project was completely designed by pcn ; I visited the river twice for 
a few days in conjunction with the project and also coincided with a five-person 
Danish team from Solstice in November 2002 in Cali for a day of discussions on 
the project with pcn. The project also received smalleramounts of support from 
the Global Greengrants Fund from Boulder. In recentyears, it also arrived at an 
agreement with the regional development organization (cvc) and the Cali office 
of the World Wildlife Fund (wwf) to advance the Plan de Manejo for the Yurum- 
nagui. See pcn/cvc/ wwf (2005). 

2 Among the findings of the second evaluation of November 2000 was the 
need to support the political vision of the local organizations (the Asociacion 
Popular de Negros Unidos del Rio Yurumangui [aponury] and the commu¬ 
nity council and the equivalent ones for Pflamo) and the lack of continuing in- 
teraction (mayor acompanamiento) between the project in the locality, the pcn 
regional and national organization, and the Danish funding partner (see pcn 
2000). 

3 The reports contain detailed diagnoses of natural resource use as well as 
planes de uso y manejo, which would be impossible to summarize here. The plans 
were drawn by local organizations with the support of agronomists hired for the 
project. They are found in five lengthy project reports (pcn 2000, 2002, 2003a, 
2003b; pcn/cvc/wwf 2005). The temas oryanizatiuos (aspects pertaining to the 
ethnoterritorial organizations) constitute an integral part of each of these re¬ 
ports, along with technical themes on specific “socioproductive” aspects or 
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projects. Most reports also have a section on the enfoque polttico del pcn (pcn’s 
political perspective) that stresses the ethnoterritorial dynamics of the move- 
ment. According to Danish ngo evaluators, these are the best reports they have 
seen coming out of any such project in Latin America. The reports are extremely 
thorough in all of the social, political, ecological, economic (e.g., fishing, min¬ 
ing, handcrafts, and market-connected activities), and agronomical aspects, in- 
cluding detailed inventories of use spaces, species, hunting and gathering, and 
agricultural practices. In the case of the Yurumangui, this was done for the entire 
length of the river, with its three distinct ecological zones (zonas alta, media y baja, 
or hillside, medium, andlow-lyingzones). 

4 The Territorios de Vida, Aleyna y Libertad is an important component of pcn’s 
response to the armed conflict and displacement. It is related to the “peace com- 
munities” movement in other parts of the country but has its own conceptualiza- 
tion. It emphasizes the search for the communities’ own perspective of the future 
based on cultural and environmental sustainability and the political recognition 
of cultural difference. The notion is linked to historical maroonism (cimarronaje) 
and intended as resistance to the homogenizing tendencies of development and 
the market. The concept takes as a point of departure the historical inequality of 
the black communities. This is linked to the notions of proyecto de vida, defined 
as the project based on those values and practices proper to the cosmovisidn of the 
communities that are geared toward sustainability and self-subsistence; vivir bien, 
understood as an ideal state in which communities would have all of their basic 
needs satisfied, based on their own cultural practices; and bienestarsocial colectivo, 
which sees humans as an integral part of nature and nature as a guarantor of the 
vivir bien. These notions are amply elaborated in the reports and constitute part 
of the knowledge corpus developed by pcn. See also Grueso (2003). The reports 
systematically refer to the five fundamental principles (see, e.g., pcn 2003a: 
31-45 for lineamientos basicos, or basic guidelines, followingeach of the five prin¬ 
ciples in the projects’ context; pcn/cvc/wwf 2005). The principles were slightly 
redefinedas follows: (1) identity: the reaffirmation ofbeing (la reajirmacidn deiser); 
(2) territory: the space for being; (3) participation and autonomy: the exercise of 
being; (4) autonomous development (desarrollo propio) and collective well-being: 
the right to choose our own option of the future; and (5) alliances and solidarity: 
to be part of the black peoples of the world. 

5 See, for instance, the action called for by American Friends Service Com- 
mittee (afsc) for the Yurumangui oflate December 2005, on its web site, but 
also others initiated from various sources, including academics with knowl¬ 
edge of the Pacific, in 2003 and 2006. One of the afsc staff sent me the follow- 
ing message, for instance, on December 5, 2005: “La situacion esta tensa y las 
amenazas continuan. Los militares no dejan que entren 0 salgan las llamadas y 
estan acampando debajo de las casas de la gente. Estan amenazando a los lfderes 
jovenes que estaban tratando de tranquilizar a la gente” (The situation is tense 
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and the threats continue; the military does not allow calls in and out and they are 
camping under people’s hornes; they threaten the young leaders who are trying 
to calm people down). Strategies of intimidation such as these are common in 
the Pacific. These actions sometimes involved as many as several hundred navy 
or paramilitary elements. 

6 See the critical evaluation of the putative market reforms on the continent 
over the past twenty-five years by an insider, cepal’s former director, the Colom¬ 
bian economistjosé AntonioOcampo (2004). 

7 Grossberg’s reading is much more complex than I can explain here; it in- 
cludes an analysis of social, structural, and ontological discourses of modernity; 
a theory of modernity as Virtual multiplicity, following Deleuze and Guattari; and 
a diagram of modernity in terms of the dialectic of space and time, structure and 
experience, change and presence, eventand everyday life. 

8 I hope my approach contributes to the discussion of the need to move an- 
thropology in the United States away from the endless conversation with itself in 
which it seems to be mired at present. 

9 These principles refer to the pcn-lasa project in question, Otros Saberes, 
mentioned in the introduction (see note 16). 

10 To give an example: in The End of Modernity, Gianni Vattimo (1985) speaks 
about the philosophy of difference as a main vehicle for dismantling West¬ 
ern metaphysics, understood as a system of logocentrism and objectivizing 
thought—again, the ideas of progress and rational domination of the world; of 
logical truth as the foundation of all truth claims; and a humanism that places 
humans at the center of the universe. For Vattimo, the main goal of a postmodern 
philosophy is to pursue a “weakening” and “destructuration” of the structures of 
modernity from within. This is possible because of the generalized weakening 
of Being that has been the inevitable consequence of metaphysical thought. An 
important aspect of the decline of Being is that it involves “a condition of wide- 
spread contamination” (159) (a “Europeanization ofearthand humanity” [151]). 
The world resembles a vast construction site of traces and residues, including 
those of the West itself, after alterity has been “entirely exhausted” (159). Post- 
modernity becomes a purposeful weakening of modernity that may open up new 
opportunities for thought and being. In this lies Vattimo’s most radical proposal, 
one with which the mcd participants would agree up to a point. His alternative 
for a “weak thought” elicited by the “ontology of decline” of the West is indeed an 
opportunity for philosophical reconstruction; however, it denies the possibility 
of exteriority entertained by mcd perspective. In his more personal work (1996; 
entitled in English Belief), he again talks about the experience of the human con¬ 
dition at the end of modernity and about the “defeat of reason” as universal traits. 
Despite these features, Vattimo’s attempt to build a radical historicized philoso¬ 
phy of events (eventalization, å la Foucault) and difference and its engagement 
with Catholic thought is illuminating. 
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11 The question about envisioning the kinds of decolonial societies one 
might wish to construct emerged at the Caracas meeting of the mcd group, May 
14-20, 2007. The notion of “conditions of reexistence” (beyond resistance) was 
proposed by Adolfo Alban in the same context. 

12 The idea that “war is the continuation of economics by other means” comes 
from the Salvadoran poet Roque Dalton. 

13 “La dignidad, aspiracion posible y necesaria, requiere para poder aportar 
a una construccion colectiva, de la decision de mantenerse en el camino de los 
intereses propios, en el sentido en que estos representan en el terreno cultural, 
ecologico, y de construccion de sociedad, aspiraciones y alternativas que transci- 
enden a los afrodescendientes. La guerra que se vive en Colombia no representa 
en principio ningun avance en el camino de la libertad que nuestros mayores 
delinearon para nosotros y que no se cerro hace 150 anos cuando fue abolida 
legalmente la esclavitud. Es nuestro deber mantenernos en nuestros mandatos 
ancestrales que nos fueron dados y que aun en los tiempos mas duros y adver- 
sos, han guiado nuestra resistencia. Hoy estos mandatos tienen en la defensa del 
Territorio, Identidad y Autonorma una razon de ser y una oportunidad que no es 
nueva en la medida que representa, aunque pueda expresarse de manera distinta 
en el tiempo y en distintos lugares, una busqueda constante de los afrodescendi¬ 
entes. .. . Aunque la fiierza principal habra que encontrarla y ganarla en la dura 
batalla con nosotros mismos, habra que asumir también que en lacriticarealidad 
del pais, como lo dice un poema, ‘uno solo no puede salvarse,’ por lo que el fu- 
turo dependera también de la capacidad que los afrodescendientes tengamos de 
juntar nuestras luchas y aspiraciones con las de otros sectores sociales excluidos 
y subordinados.... No asumir hoy la responsabilidad que tenemos con nuestro 
pasado y nuestro futuro, solo contribuira a hacer mas dificil y doloroso el camino 
para nuestras comunidades y sus renacientes. Con sus legados de Vida y Alegria, 
Esperanza y Libertad, los mayores nos dejaron también una senda; lo que hay que 
hacer hoy, no constituye un camino nuevo.” 
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